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Food for Cows and Heifers before 
Calving.—If the cows are in very high condition, it is 
well, for a week or ten days before calving, to give them 
light food, such as bran-slops, with a moderate allowance 
of hay. The great point is to keep their bowelsin a 
loose condition. If the bran does not accomplish the 
object, a drench of 4 oz. of Epzom salts should be given, 
every second or third day for a week or ten days before 
calving. With cows in ordinary condition, however, it 
would be much better to give a quart of flax-seed per 
day, instead of the salts. It should be boiled in three 
or four quarts of water for an hour or more. This flax- 
seed-tea is very nutritious, easily digested, and acts as a 
mild cathartic. Linseed oil-cake may be used for the 
same purpose, giving two quarts of meal per day, and 
boiling it in five quarts of water for two or three hours, 
until it isthoronghly cooked. Itis eaid that if heifers are 
liberally fed, for two or three months before calving, they 
are much mere likely to prove good milkers. There is 
nothing better for this purpose than bran and oil-cake, 
say six quarts of bran and two quarts of oil-meal per day. 
Urtil within a week or ten days before calving, the oil- 
-axc and bran may be fed dry. 

















Lime in a Compost-Heap.—ZJ. H. M., 
tnelby Co., Tenn., writes: ‘‘I have a small thirty-acre 
‘arm of stiff clay, and am trying to make all the manure I 
ean. I weep six cows, closely penned, and feed them on 
cotton-seed, corn and fodder. The manure is gathered 
and made into a compost-heap, using alternately a layer 
of air-slaked lime and a layer of mabure and such other 
materials as can be gathered. I turn the heap and sprin- 
kle it thoroughly with water. Do I make the heap 
right?” No. You should leave out the lime. Better 
pse the lime in a separate compost of old sods, muck, etc. 





Calendar for March. 
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’ use as soon as the weather is mild wane we the 
' milk is at hand. Tools repaired and sharpened; 


_ beehives made and put in order for summer, and a 
| big heap of fodder cut, to save time. 


Manure that is intended for use in the field may 


: be hauled out while the snow lasts, or over the 
| hard frozen ground of the early mernings; if the 
| distance is not great, half-a-dozen loads may be 
| got out every morning, and the teams sect at other 
| work during the rest of the day. That which can- 
| not be plowed in at once should be made into com- 
' post for corn, or for grass, and got out at once for 


this purpose. All manure and compost-heaps that 


| have lain for awhile should be worked over. 


Trrigation.—The melting of the snow will carry 
away much that is valuable, unless the streame of 


: water flowing from it be conducted over the land. 
| Grass-land is most benefited. Snow-water is always 
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In this month we finish up winter work, lay out 
for spring operations, and plan for the summer, 

The memorandum-book is one of the farmer’s 
best friends, if he will only make itso. It is near- 
ly half any job to undertake it just at the right time, 
and a farmer whose work waits for him to see what 
his neighbors are going to do, may as well “lay down 
the shovel and the hoe.” It requires but a modi- 
cum of experience, if a little thought be given to 
work, to be able to judge thus of the best time to 
do every common kina of farm-work. The hints 
which we give cannet, of course, have other than a 
general application, and are to be followed with 
common sense. It is well to remember that the 
simplest forethought has a greater practical value 
than the profoundest afterthought. Our best plans 
often escape our memories in the hurry of pressing 
farm-work, or are thought of when too late te car- 
ry them out, unless put upon paper and sys- 
tematically referred to. If the memorandum- 
book shows just what work to do, it will matter 
little if the farmer is drawn on a jury, or otherwise 
necessarily absent ; the oldest boy or the good wife 
will be able to see that the work goes on. 


axeacnlip einen 


Hints about Work. 


The Work-Bench.—A farm is as incomplete with- 
out a good work-bench as without a corn-house or 
granary. It should be a carpenter’s bench, with a 
good wooden vise at the leff-hand side, and ma- 
chinist’s or blacksmith’s vise, which may be re- 
moved and attached at pleasure. There should be 
carpenter’s tools, cold chisels, and punches, an as- 
sortment of files, awls, thread and wax for sewing 
leather, copper rivets, and a rivet-set for leather- 
work, a seldering-iron, and shears for cutting tin, 
besides paint-pots and brushes. 

Rainy-Day Work.-—-There are the potatoes to be 
looked over, those fit for seed selected, the de- 
cayed ones thrown out, and all “sprouted’’—that 
is, have the sprouts removed. It may be well, also, 
to cut or rub the tops off from ruta-bagas and other 
roots. (These young turnip sprouts, by the way, 
make delicious greens.) (e/’ars may be cleaned 
out and whitewashed. 2///‘-ccllars made ready for 





| rich in nitrogen, and often contains other fertiliz- 


ing material. The wash from roads and highways 
ought always to be turned upon the land, and con- 
ducted in rills over the grass. 

Fences.—When the frost has come out of the 
ground, and before it is dry, fence-posts may be 
set with great ease. All the fences of the farm 
should be examined and the posts straightened ; if 
need be, weak rails removed, and new ones put in. 

Plowing must be delayed until the ground is 
crumbly. It would be hard to estimate the damage 
done to much land by plowing too early. 

Grass-Land.—All kinds of ‘‘ hand manures’? may 
be applied with profit in the spring. A mixture of 
plaster and ashes is excellent. Guano and plaster, 
guano and superphosphate, bone-dust and fine 
earth, half and half, after lying and heating, are all 
good combinations, and better than either alone. 
It is much more profitable to save stable manure 
intended for top-dressing grass until after mowing, 
and meanwhile compost it with muck or soil, so 


; that it shall be fine and even at that time. 


Potatoes.—It is rarely worth while to plant pota- 
toes in March north of Washington. If we at- 
tempt todo s0, we do not get the ground well 
enough prepared. In the garden it may do. At 
the South the earlier the ground ean be prepared 
and potatoes planted, the better, as the chances 
then favor higher prices and a better crop. 

Mares with foal should have roomy box-stalls ; 
they should be worked moderately only, fed 
good hay, with a few carrots, or other roots, and 
enough meal-bra. «@r oi:-meal ; or better, the three 
mingled on cut hay, to keep them in good order. 


Cows approaching calving should be placed in 
box-stalls, well littered, and not interfered with. 
They should ave all the good hay they want, 
with a quart of oil-meal, or four quarts of bran 
daily, und a peck of roots at least. Cows at 
calving should be fut. Let them have all the 
water they will drink, and it is best, when the 
weather favors, that they should be allowed the 
range of a suany yard. If the new milk springs, 
and the udder becomes hard and feverish, draw the 
milk occasionally, and knead the bag a little. This 
never occurs until just before calving. When cows 
come in at this time of the year, it is very impor- 
tant that they have plenty of roots to take the place 
of the succulent grass of June. 

Calves.—As a rule, we think it best never to let a 
calf suck. Let the cow lick it dry, and then re- 
move it to an adjacent stall or box. She will see 
that it gets no harm, and will make no fuss about 
it, unless it is moved or roughly handled. The calf 
will soon learn to drink from a pail, aad when the 
cows are turned tc grass, such calves may be safely 
trusted with thcm—though it is well to put on a 
muzzle, witk nails in it, for a few days, lest the cow 
may coax hercalf to suck. The calf should have the 
warm milk of its dam pure, for a week, then half- 
skimmed milk for a week or less, always warmed; 
after this, skimmed milk, thickened with fine In- 
dian meal or wheat middlings. We add oil-meal, 
and think it safer than Indian meal alone. Boiled 
miik,with fine flour, will check scours, and a little 
castor-oil will cure constipation. 

Swine.—The sow approaching farrowing must 
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have a snug, warm, a. pony where she can i | 
easily watched. It must not be too abundantly lit- | 
tered, and the straw should be placed in it several 
days beforehand. She should be fed bran and roots | 
with her other food, in order to get her bowels in 
good order. It is well to always w ateh a farrowing | 
sow, so as to remove any still-born pig at once, and 
to prevent a clumsy sow lying upon her pigs. Ifa 
pig is killed, the sow is very apt to eat it, and this 
may give her arelish for the entire litter. 

Sheep. -Tveat for scab, ticks, and lice. If ewes ! 
yean eai.y, take care that the lambs are not chilled. 
The careful shepherd bas hot water, and stones or 
bricks, ready to warm the little creatures. Often a 
mild milk-punch is excellent for them. A warm 
bath, followed by friction with dry cloths, will often 
revive lambs nearly dead. 

Working-Animals should be gradually used to hard 
labor, and if exhausted by hard work, horses es- 
pecially, should have a good rubbing with straw 
and the brush over the bodies, and their legs should 
be hand-rubbed for an hour. This treatment is es- 
pecially applicable to high-bred horses ; but all are 
benefited by it. 

ouitry of all kinds will be commencing to 1ay 
Geese may be allowed to sit as soon 
as they wish. Ducks’ eggs should be set under 
hens if early broods are wanted, at least until the 
first of May. The middle of April is early enough 
for the earliest broods of chickens or ducks, unless 
especially good houses and yards are prepared. 

Vermin must be looked to upon all domestic an- 
imals at this season. Sulphur given in small doses 
to pigs and poultry is a uscful preventive. Flow- 
ers-of-sulphur in hens’ nests, and kerosene upon | 
their roosts, drives them away eff ctually. Carbolic 
soap, in strong solution, may sa cly be used to wash 





this. month. 


cattle and sheep with, 





Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


ey 


It is difficult to give hints for Mareh work, as the 
month may bring us mid-winter or sunny working , 
days. We.write in the middle of February, while 
tle heaviest snow of the year lies upon the ground. 
Many things set down for last month probably re- 
main to be done. Every day of unfavorable weather 
this month will render work so much the more 
pressing, and every thing that can facilitate opera- 
tions should be done during the stormy days. 

ase EEMS 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Planting should be done as soon as the ground 
will admit of being worked. The ground ought to 
have veen plowed in the fall, and then thoroughly 
harrowed in spring before the trees are set. In 
setting out young trees, choose those of good, 
thrifty growth, and straight, smooth trunks. 





Pruning and Scraping may be done when the 
weather is mild. Old trees, which would be nearly 
worthless without this renovation, may, with a lit- 
tle digging and manuring around, produce a con- 
siderable quantity of fruit. 

Tent- Caterpillars’ Eggs may be easily seen now, 
and removed, thus saving a great deal of trouble. | 

Canker- Worms will ascend during the warm days, 
and means should be taken to stop them. Strips 
of tarred paper around the trunks are good, if the 
coat of tar is frequently renewed. A more expen- 
sive way is to encircle the trees with a trough of 
glass or tin, and keep it filled with petroleum. Clear 
the troughs of the dead insects, for, if left to aceu- 
mulate, they only serve as a bridge for others. 

Labels and Tying Materials should be prepared. 

Manure can be carted out and spread upon the 
land, in order to save time during the busy season. 

iat 
Fruit-Garden,. 

Strawberries set out in early spring, will bear a 
small crop of fruit the same season, but it is better 
for the vines to remove it. The strawberry is now 
80 generally distributed throughout this country, 
and the plants are so easily obtained by mail, | 
that no one need be without it. 





Raspberries and Bluckber ries. _Plant as soonas the | 


frost is out of the ground. The last year’s cane 
should be cut back | to four or five feet, 

Cultings of gooseberries Qnd currants ought to 
be made and planted as soon as possible. The old 
bushes, when thoroughly thinned out, produce 


' much nicer fruit than when left to themselves. 


Grape- Vines do as well pruned early in Mareh as 
at any other time, provided they are not frozen. 
Spade or Plow in a liberal dressing of manure 
between the rows of small fruits; it will pay in 
the increased quality and quantity of the next crop. 





Kitchen-Garden, 

Our friend ‘“‘ Walks and Talks,” has an article on 
gardening on page 102, which, as it is written by a 
farmer, should be read by every farmer. He gives 
the whole secret of success in gardening—abundance 
of good maaure, and a persistent keeping down 
of weeds. We havea few general hints to add to 
his: Never sow a seed of doubtful identity or qual- 
ity. Purchase seeds early, and order them of per- 
sons of good reputation. Thesceds sold at country 
stores may or may not be good. On page 91, we 


| notice the leading novelties of the season, and we 


enumerate here some of the good, old, standard 
sorts, which will give satisfaction, though there are 
others quite as good as those we mention. This is 
a busy month in this department, and arrangements 
for procuring seeds and plants ought to be finished, 
and every thing in readiness for early planting. 
Hot-Beds.—These should be made in some shel- 
tered spot, where cold winds will not have access 
to the young plants. See article on page 102. 
Window-Boxes.—A few early plants may be raised 
in shallow boxes, filled with earth, and set in the 


kitchen-window where there is plenty of sunlight. | 


Lettuce, cabbage, and tomato plants, enough for 
the family-garden, may be easily raised in this way. 
Asparagus must have a liberal dressing of manure, 
and also one of salt. If new beds are to be made, 
set out one-year-old plants, two feet by three, after 
the land has been properly spaded or plowed. 
Beans. —Plant in drills two feet apart. Valentine 
is one of the earliest, and Dwarf Wax the best bush 
for snaps. Giant Wax and Large Lima, best pole. 
Beets will bear considerable cold weather, and a 
few rows should be sown for early use. Plant in 
drills a foot apart. Bassano and Early Blood Tur- 
nips are good early. Dewing’s, Hatch’s, and Egyp- 
tian, are new, and highly recommended. 
Broccoli.—Treat the same as cabbages 
and Purple Cape are good varieties. 
Cabbage Plants, from a hot-bed or cold-frame, may 
be set out in many localities. The Jersey Wake- 
field and Winnigstadt are excellent for early. Mar- 
blehead, Drumhead, and Flat Dutch for winter use. 
Carrots.—Sow the Early Horn in 12-inch drills, 
Cauliflower.—Half Early Paris and Boston Market 


White 


are fine. Treat same as cabbage. 
Celery.—Sow for early crops in hot-bed. Dwarf 
White Solid, and Boston Market. 
Corn.—Crosby’s Early, Mammoth Sweet, Stow- 
ell, and Mexican, are all good, reliable varieties. 
Cress.—Sow the Curled at intervals of a week. 
Cucumber.—Start on small pieces of sod under 
glass. Early Russian for early, White Spine for 
general crop; Green Prickly, for pickles, is sown 
later, in the open ground. 
Egg Plant.—Sow in hot-bed. Long Purple for 
early, and later, Purple, or Black Pekin. 
Horse-Radish.—P)ant sets in well-manured trench- 
es, and earth up as it grows. 
Kohl-rabi.—Sow Early White in two-foot rows. 
Leck.—Sow Flag or Musselburgh same as onions. 
Lettuce does well when sowed in the fall, and cover- 
ed slightly with leaves or brush. If this has not been 
done, sow in hot-bed or cold-frame, or open ground. 
Curled Silesia and Tennis Ball are good sorts. 
Melons.—Sow the same as cucumbers. Ward’s 
Nectar, Skillman’s Netted, are among the best. 


Onions.—Sow in drills 15 inches apart, in rich 


. 


soil. Early Red and Yellow v Dewees are good. Put 


{ out sets for early crops, and potato and top-onions. 





Farsley. —Curled is best. Soak the seeds. 
Parsnip. — Plant early, in drills fifteen inehes 
apart. Hollow-Crowned is best. 
Peas.—See ‘‘ How to have a Garden,” on page 102. 
Peppers. —Start under glass, the Squash for’ 
pickles, and Sweet Mountain for stuffing. 
Potatoes:—Start a‘few early potatoes in the hot- 
bed. Cut in halves, expose.a few days to a warm 
atmosphere, and then place in the hot-bed. 
Radishes should be sown quite thickly, at inter- 
vals of a week or ten days fora succession. Early 
Scarlet Turnip, Olive Shaped, and French Breakfast. 
Rhubarb should have ‘plenty of manure dug in 
between the rows, to induce an early growth. 
Salsify.—Sow fresh seed, the same as parsnips. 
Some prefer the Scorzonéra, or Black Salsify. 
Spinach.—That which was planted and covered 
over in fall will be ready to cut now. This excel- 
lent vegetable is not,cultivated very extensively,. 
except near cities and towns. It is excellent for’ 
early greens. Sow in 18-ineh drills. 
Sweet-Potatoes.—Start the same as recommended 
for potatoes, except that sweet-potatoes should have 
9 layer of two or three inches of compost over 


them. Nansemond is usually grown. 


Squask.—Summer Crookneck is best for early, 
and Boston Marrow and Hubbard for general use. 

Tomato.—Sow in hot-bed. Early Smooth Red is 
the best of the older varieties. The Trophy Tomato 
is a new sort, very highly recommended. 

Turnip.—F lat Dutch for early use, red and white 
strap-leaf for late, Sweet German and white Freneh 
are the best ruta-baga sorts for family use. 

Sceds.—Roots, ete., which are to be planted for 
seed, should go out this month. Earth up around 
the crowns, to keep the roots from freezing, and 
remove it when all danger of frost is over. 

ase igs 
Filower-Garden and Lawn. 

Annuals.—The, hardier, annuals may be sowa in a 
warm, sheltered spot. When it is desired to have 
them flower early, a few may be sown in a hot-bed. 
Asters, Balsams, etc., may be started in this way. 

Lawns shouldbe’ raked, to gather up all litter, 
and then rolled to settle the soil. A top-dressing 
of fine compost'spread upan it will induce a healthy 
and thrifty growth. Seed thin spots. 

Gravel- Walks must. be‘raked and rolled. Where 
new ones are to be made, remove the earth to the 
depth of 18 inches, or 2 feet, and the trench nearly 
full of small stones: finish off with fine gravel. 
Greenhouse and ‘Window Plants. 

Cuttings of bedding-plants should be started now, 
ready for planting out during the summer. Those 
cuttings already rooted must be potted off into 
small pots. Cuttings of most bedding-plants are 
easily rooted in shallow saucers of wet sand. The 
sand should not be allowed to become dry. 

Camellias and Azaleas are now in bloom, and care 
must be taken in watering not to wet or touch the 
flowers, as it renders thém spotted and unsightly. 

Climbing Plants should be trained to trellises, or 
to the greenhouse rafters. 

Temperature.—The ventilators should be opened 
more now, being careful not to allow the wind to 
blow directly upon theplants. Close the ventilators 
by three o’clock, to prevent the heat from escaping. 

Insects. —Fumigate, once or twice a week. 

Roses should be brought forward as fast as possi- 
ble now. Give plenty of manure-water. If mildew 
makes its appearance, use sulphur, mixed with 
water, and applied with a syringe. 

Bulbs which have flowered should be gradually 
dried off, and then laid away in a dry place. 

Water should be applied more liberally, both to 
greenhouse and window-plants, as they become 
dry very soon in the bright sun. 

Seedlings.—Plant seeds of tender annuals,and when 
an inch high, prick out into shallow boxes of earth. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TEEMS (always in advance): $1.50 

each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 

each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1320 each: Twenty copies 

and upward, $1 each, Paperaare addressed te each name, 
HEARTH AND HOME: $a year for less than four 

-copies: Four to nine copies, $3.75 each; Ten to nineteen 

-copies, $2.50 each: and twenty or more copies, $2.25 each. 
Both Papers sent to one address for $4.00 a year. 


OnanceE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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Worth Looking Into. 


Nearly 12,000 Persons, at about 10,000 
Post-offices, have each “obtained, free of cost, 
one or more of the ‘very valuable and useful 


articles catalogued im‘ the table on this page. 


There are 18,000 ‘other Post-offices in the 
United States, and some #,500 more in British 
America, at each one of which any enterprising 
Man, Woman or Child can easily collect sub- 
scribers enough to secure’ one or two or more, 


of these good premiutns, with no outlay. 


Both the American Agréutturist (monthly), 
and Hearth and Home-(weekly), are universally 
acknowledged to be excellent, practical, instruc- 
tive, useful, reliable, ‘and very cheap journals. 
No one can read either ofthem a year without 
getting hints and information that will be worth, 
and will pay back, many times their cost (They 
are independent papera, and do mot contain 


either the same engravings or reading-matter.) 


The cost of both (at-$1.60 and $3.00 a year) is 
less than 9 cents a week, The two journals 
together supply $35,000 worth of pleasing 
and instructive engravings, and contain as 
as ene will get in 122 


much reading-matter, 


Good Books sold at $1 each. 


Let any one take copies of these journals, 
show their character and yalue, and explain 
the above facts, aud it will be easy to collect 
names enough to secure some one or more of 


the excellent premium articles. TRY IT. 


Norg.— Many persons canvass all the time as a business, 
sell the premiums received, and thus cloar large wages. 


One Lady actually thus earns over $3,000 a year, and mul- 
titudes in this way secure salaries of $300 to $1,500 a year. 





The re 
Is Good Yet, 
But is Rapidly 


Passing Away. a 


All the Premiums 
Offered in the next 
Column Can Still be 
Obtained by any one, 
Without Money. 
MARCH is afirst-rate 
Month for Making up 


‘Premium Clubs. 


It Can be Done by 
Any one, Anywhere, 


(See First Column.) 





Explanatory Notes, 


Read and carefully Note 
the following Items: (q) All subscribers 
sent by one person count, though from one ora 
dozen different Post-offices. But....(0) Tell us 
with each name or list of names sent, that it 
is for a premium....(¢) Send the names as fast 
as obtained, that the subscribers may begin to 
receive the paper You can have any 
time, from one to four months, to fill up your 
list....(d) Send the exact money with each 


at once. 


list of names, so that there may be no con- 
fusion of money accounts....(6) Old and new 
subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a 
portion, at least, should be new names; itis 
partly to get these that we offer premiums to 
canvassers..... (7) Specimen Numbers, Cards, 
and Show-bills will be supplied free as 
needed by canvassers, but they should be used 
carefully and economically, as they are very 
costly....(g) Remit money in Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers, payable to order of 
Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-oflice Money 
Orders. If i 


Register Money Letters, affixing stamps both 


neither of these is obtainable, 


for the postage and registry; put in the money 
and seal the letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. Money 


sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 


{23> Full Descriptions of the Premiums sent free to ALL Applicants. 





Un the following table is given the ‘siti of cach tite, and the 
number of subscribers required to get it /vee, at the regular rates, $1.50 
and $3.00 a year, for the two papers ; also at the club rates of $1 and $2.50} 


N. B.—In all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of 
American ‘Agriculiurist at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 


Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. 


So also twwo copies of 


American Agriculturist at $1 each, and ome copy of Hearth ana 


Home at $2.50, aéll count exactly the same. 


In this way Premium 


Clubs can be made up from the right-hand; or from the left-hand 
































columns below, or partly of both, only excepting Premium No. 39. 
or 
Table of Premiums and Terms, American) Hearth 
For American Agriculturist, Agricul- || and 
and for Hearth and Home, 7 ete Home. 
6 umber () 
for the Year 1871. 44 of Sub- of Bub. 
oS |] seri ers | scribers 
: Ss ||required| required 
Open to all—No Competition. Si | at tatll at | ae 
|1$1.50| $1.!1#3.00' $2.5 
No. Names of Premiyn Articles. wamtl ce hd stn wor 
1—Knives and Forks (Patterson W068.) 00636 $14 00,; 21] oO] 11] 35 
2—Knives and Forks (do. wt POE $1850) 27] ool] 14] 45 
3—Knives and Forks (do. dO.) ...44. $22 00/; 331 110'| 17] 55 
4—Knives and Forks (do. A 25 50 | 89} 124)! 20] 62 
5—Carver and Fork (do, MD icaes $5 00)} 13) 3s7i] 7] 19 
6—Fluted Steel do. do.)...... $2 50|| 6] 25 ma ge 
7—French Cook's Knife, Fork, and Steel... $3 C0'|} 8] 380) 4] 15 
S—Pocket Knife (Smith '& Clark)..... $1 50/| oe ~ 2 
9—Pocket Knife (do. do.) - $200; 5 )°°88i] 3) in 
10—Pocket Knife (do. do.) - $2501] 6; 25] 8] 13 
31—Ladies* Pocket Knife (do. ct Oe $2 00 5} 23; 3) i 
12—Tea Set Hart's best Silver- ‘pitied... $30 00)| 66 | 225; 83 | 113 
13—Casters and Fruit Basket (do. do.) ..$3000)| 441 140:| 221 % 
14—Cake Basket, (do. do.) ..$12 00} 19] 65!! 10) 38 
15—Revolving Butter Cooler, (do. do.) .. $800) 16] 52 8 | 26 
1a—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do.) ..$18 00'| 27] 90/] 144 45 
17—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.) .. $600)} 151 45 8] 28 
1s8—One Dozen Tablespoons (do. do.) ..$1200}} 19{ 6} 10] 3 
19—One Dozen Zable Forks — do.) ..$12 00}! 19] 65/! 10] 33 
20—Child’s Cup (do. do.) # il @) 2 4} 14 
21—Gold Pen, Bua. Case (George F. Hawkes), 3 25 8! 30 4/ 15 
2:°2—Gold Pen and Silver Case, (do. do.)$5 00\| 12) 37 6} 19 
23—Gold Pen, Handle gold- lip) ed, (do. do.)$6 00} 13 i] 71 19 
24—Ladies’' Gold Pen and hu ber Cuse ey 6 00 3: 87 G1 19 
25—Lozo Pendulum Board.....cccccccces -- $10 00}| 18) &8 9} 29 
Mh — IO swinsn nes ss0'ns ed tooeaneabess ses oes $6 00); 13; 37)} 7] 19 
27—Garden Seeds fora Fanily (40 kinds). $5 00}| 12} 83) 6} 12 
28—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds). $5 00|| 12} 33 6| 1% 
29—Garden Seeds & Flower wlbs( Selection }$2 00! 5 | 93! 8 | ii 
30—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired),...... $20 00] 80; 97|| 15 | 49 
5 Set OF Field CVOQUEL........cccsccccscesess $8 00)} 16] 52 8] 26 
32—Sewing Machine (Gr al A Baker)..... $55 00)| 60 | 240/| S80 | 120 
33—Sewtng Machine (Florence)... ........4. $63 00}} 70} 275)| 35 | 188 
34—Sewing Machine (Miticom ‘t Gibbs) ‘oscts $55 00'| 60! 240); 380 | 120 
35—Washing Machine (Doty’'s)...........4.. $1 00)} 21{ G0)} 11; 8 
36—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal)...... 10 00|| 18} 58! 9/ 29 
37—Melodeon, 4-octave (G.A.Prince ys Cos 8) $67 00\} %S8} 295'| 89 | 148 
38—Melodeon, 5-ectave (do. d0.)....4. 112 00|! 188 | 400} €9 | 200 
39—Piano, Splendid %-oct. (Steinway & Sons) $625 00'| 520 |1550)| SCO | 520 
40—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.).... 50; 150'| 25! %5 
41—Ladies' Fine Gold Watch(Am. Watch Co. ae} 00| 110} $50! 55 | 175 
42—Frank Wesson's Breech-loading Rifle....%: 44} 140}} 22) %0 
43—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle..........00 ie 0 24! $80/} 12] 40 
44—Maynara’s Combination Gun ........... $55 00!} 60 240)| 30 | 120 
45—Double Bbl. Gun, (Cooper, Harris & I.)$30 00; 46; 150)| 23) 
46—T7ool Chest (Patterson BYO8.) oe ccecseeeee$45 00/| 60} 190! % 
47—Case of Mathematical Instruments 32: . $9 4 318/ 65} 9] 28 
48—Case of Jathematical Instr uments eiebae “$15 22; Wil 11) 88 
49—Charies Pratt's Astrai Oil (1 can, 5 Gal.) $4 00) 9| 32 5] 16 
50—Barometer (Woody uf" 8 Mercurial)... $e OD +4 18/ 58 9| 29 
51—Barometor_(Woodru af = curial).... bo 22] 75); 11) 88 
52—Buckeye Harvester Moiwer............6. 00) 50 | 480!). 75 | 225 
53—Patent Cylinder Plow Re i Allen & Co, frie He 7} 90)} 14) 45 
52— Online & Co.'s Cast Cast-Steel Plow... .$25 00|| 88 | 120]} 19 | 60 
5—Hand Cultivator and Weeder( Comstock) $9 00|; 17) 54 9] 27 
56—A merican Submerged Pump. ......++ +00 $15 5 00| 19} 65]! 10] 38 
57—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’s).. na $5 13! 3% 7| 19 
58—Family Scales(Fairbanks & Co.). be @0;} 21; ZO] 11) 3 
59—Building Blocks (Crandail)...... , % 00); 6; 20;)) 3); 10 
60—Pocket Lanterns (One Dozei)...........- 900); 17} 54 9} WW 
61—New American Cyclopedia (Appleton’. a80 00!’ 96 825}| 48 | 163 
62— Worcester’s Great Illustrated Dictionary #0 00/| 18} 58 9} 29 
63—LEumelan Grape- Vine, No.1... cececeees |; 3} AL 2 388 
64—Eumelan_Grape- Vine, Extra. Fe 00 eT | es 
65—Double Harpoon Horse Hay-Fork....... $10 00;| 18) 58) 9! 29 
66—Any Back Volume Agriculturist \3 $1 %5)).... Beiiccss | SD 
67—Any Two Back Volumes do. }2 #3 50)).... Rilovss | 30 
68—Any Three do. do. do. I~ $525)! 13} 87! 7] 19 
69—Any Four do. do. do. | or $700); 15) 47 8 | 24 
7O—Any Five do. do. do. SS $845); 171 53) 9) 2 
qi—Any Six do. do. do. fS2$10 50 19! 61|} 10] 3 
72—Any Seven do. do. do. | S 19 95// 21] 6s) 11] Sf 
73— Any Eight do. do do. > $1400) 23) Ti) 12] 37 
—(Each add'l Volume at samerate) [> |leee. Homes| |-ses foaus * 
76—Four teen Vols. XVI to XX1X } $24 50) St) 110 | 101° 55 
TI—Any ack Volume pine iculturist wt «¥2 50 oe: 1) welts 12 
G8—Any Two Back Volumes do. ss «$5 C0)!.... ! 86)/. 18 
79—Any Three do. do. do. S $750); 16] 48} 81 24 
80—And Four do. do. do. = $10 00|| 18; 60)} 9]| 30 
81—Any Five do. do. do. 2 $12 50); 21) %1)} 11] 36 
82—Any Six do. do. do. & $15 60; 24] 82)] 121 41 
83—Any Seven do, do. do. a: S17 50 7} 93) 14) 46 
84—Any Hight do. do, do. S $20 00} 30, 102)) 15 | 51 
85—Any Nine do. do. S $22 50|| 83) 110// 17] 55 
—(Each add'l Volume at same rate) Ss CS a ;. 
87—Fourteen Vols, XVI to XXIX 1] 47 3}| 2 2 
S8—A $10 Library (Your Choice) 2310 00) 18) 58]! 9] 29 
89—A 315 Library do. $15 00;)} 24] Sdi!i 18 | AS 
90—A $20 Library do. 0 ‘ 5 | 58 
< $25 Library do > 0 9| 63 
eae Library do ) 2 | 42 
S35 Library do. ) ‘ 81 
$140 Librar y do. 0 8 | 89 
$45 Librar uy do. 5 ees 
dey » Library do. 0 | 
860 Library do, 0 | 
82> Library do. i 





99- -A $100 Library do. 
100—A Cheice of Good Books 
101—A Steam-Engine that will GO 


































te Every Premium article is mew and of the very best manufac- 


ture. 
Premium List. 


29,47, 48, 63, 64, and G66 fo 100 inclusive, 


(Steam-Engine mailed for 36 cents extra.) 


No charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our 
The Premiums, Nos. 8 to 11, 21 10 24, 27, 28, 


well each be de- 
livered FREE of all charges, by mail or express (at the Post-office or 
express office nearest recipient), to any place in the United Slates or Ter- 
vitovies.— The other articles cost the recipient only the freight afler lear- 
ing the manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 


aR aie 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


mages 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Feb. 15, 1871, and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT ‘THE NEW-YORK MARKBTS, 
RecRIPTS. Flour. a Corn. Rye. Barley. Got, 


2 


§s 


25 days this m'th.291,000 254,000 296,000 17,300 000 
26 days Jastm’th.304,000 276, 000 198,000 5,600 317, 000 291) 000 


SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 days this m’th.341,000 1,651,000 879,000 33,500 198,000 716,000 
26 days last m’th,821, 000 2041 000 973,000 47,000 216, 000 811,000 


, Comparison with same period at this time last — 
RECRIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 

25 days 1871.....291.000 254,000 296.000 17.300 104,000 ot 108 
26 days 1870... .164,500 156,000 101,000 1,650 96,500 141;500 
— Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rue. _ . Oats. 


$ 1871... 841,000 1,651,000 879,000 33,500 716,000 
26 “* ays 1840... *.178;500 13629;000 934 000 34,500 139,000 1,018°000 





3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Feb. 13; 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bariey. Oats. 














1871 87 1,006,917 129,562 — 4 
1810............195,353 1,212,227 40,888 — 1,997 
DRT: vazaceess te 129,13 914,987 547,469 ——— 12,957 11,967 
DMSelscessonens 201,623 966,847 10,213 5,6: 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York; 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 


1871. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
ab. 13 2,208 S11.471 148,498 481,863 1,409,995 215,124 
272,618 157,730 554,491 1,736,936 216,394 





DOG; 1B. 060555 3,060,762 208,319 148,069 509,897 2,085, bi 231,129 
v 1 2,092 900 = 300,000 116,800 400,400 212 5,01 
2 416, oe 53,391 184,803 1, 258 237,453 










50,869 107,474 1,05 
3 25.437 106,101 69 

28,316 98,600 
5 


079 130,881 
7166 119,046 
655.068 109, 478 

69,845 21,891 91, 630 488,143 108,775 
. “158 052 110,829 20,502 126,043 440,! 517 83.000 
1,845, 186 285,916 23,249 187,172 756, StL 99,988 


























} eee 2.509,608 484.176 39,089 278,905 1,105. 194 97,139 

Feb. 11... .. 2,902 638 534,003 62,112 $22,425 1, 319,672 sald 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Jan. 17, Feb. 18. 

Price oF GOLn..... 0% —e 

F cbely tay od to Ex tate $5 69 @685 $590 @72%5 

Sr y to Extra Southern,. 580 @ 9% 6 25 @il 50 
Extra Western........0.0.0c0e 630 @900 665 @10 2% 
Extra Genesee... 69 @900 7§ @ 925 
Supertine Western...... .... 560 @610 59 @ 640 
ETE BLOG: csc caccsccessaei>% 400 @ 5 60 435 @6% 
Se | ore 375 @450 66 @435 
W +: vr—Ali kinds of White.. 150 @ 180 155 @190 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 115 @155 120 @1 €#Y4% 
Corn — Yellow Ra Suicmmnnly peeled 8i @ &% 8 @ 8 
Mixed neabheas as 9 @ 8&8 9 @ & 
Oars— Western ............0.+ Ska 63 64eQ 
DENG ves tisewss ctaceniesonenues 60%@ 62 10 @ — 
Le ee 9% @110 9 @110 
BARLEY 8S @112 8 @115 
Hay ni nie 44100 1. 120 @140 120 @1 45 
Srraw, #100. 80 @ 1 2% 80 @ 1 35 
Corron = Midalings: - 15%@ 16% 546 
HMops—Crop of 1870. # B., 6 @ 14 
Freatriers —Live Geese, #®. 7 @ 8 
Setep—Clover,# & ..... : wxXe@ 11 
Timothy, @ bushel............ 575 @ 600 
Flax, R bushel... Soccce WAU Oe we 
SUGAR cape od OR cia cs senes 8%@ 11} 
Morasses, Cuba, #gal. 200 @ 3 
COFFEE = itio, (Gold, in bond) 10 @ = 13} 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., @D. 6 @ 12 
Seed Leaf, #... 10 @ @® 
Woot—Domestic F leece, # t. 44 @ 357 
Domestic, pulled, # B........ 27 @ 
California, unwashed, seewtes 26 @ 33 200 @ 8 
SOE AR: eee 8%@ 9 8K%@ 9 
Ou-Cake—# ton ............. 4050 @4100 40 25 42 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel. aeons 2150 @2250 2200 @23 00 
Prine, B barrel... .csesiviiress 10:08 Gore 18 50 @19 50 





Bekr—Plain mes 
Lanp, in tres, & barrels, #m. 122 @ 18 24e 138% 













Burrer—State, #d...... veh 20 @ @ 2 
Western, jy ee eetenrioen 2 @ 3 122 @ 
es ese 5 @ 16% 5 @ 16% 
NS —®@ bushel. 1% @ 2 65 200 @310 
Peas—Canada, free, # bua... 23 @1%9 130 @1% 
Eaas—Fresh. ® dozen......- 31 @ & 26 @ 382 
Pouttnry —ressed Fowls.. 6 @ 18 15 @ 18 
Turkeys, dressed, che SPREAES F 4 @ 18 146 @ 22 
Geese, # f.. Kate cated - 15 @28 13 @ 6 
Partridges, # pair. 60 @15 1 @12% 
Ducks, # B........ Ii @ 18 16 @ 2 
Ducks, Wild. # pair - @ — 30 @ 
Grails, per dozen.. 150 @1% 12 @150 
enison, per ?..... 5 @ & 8 @ 16 
PoTaTors, # bbl...... 250 @ 500 800 @ 6 00 
SweerT lV orTaTors, # bbl : 00 @350 350 @40 
TuRNIPS—® bbl... 100 @12% 1 00 13 
CABBAG ES—# 100.. 500 @1000 1200 @18 00 
OnIonNs—#® Dbl... 800 @ 400 4 @ 450 
CRANBERRIES—® bbl... 900 @1200 7 @10 00 
BROOM-CO RN—® B....... 3 @ 8 34@_ 6% 
APPLES—#@ bi ure). 100 @3 50 0 @ 5 50: 


Gold market has been stronger since our last, the pnice 
advancing to 11214, on amore active speculative demand. 
The inquiry now from all sources is less urgent, and the 
final quotatioas are 111@11114....Breadstuffs have been 
offered less freely, as a rule, and prices of the leading arti- 
cles have been quoted higher, on a fairly active business 
for the season, mostly for home use and shipment, thongh 
considerable speculative purchases have been reported of 
shipping grades of Flour, new crops Spring Wheat, 
and toward the close, of the better grades of Oats, Flour, 
Wheat, and Corn, closing in favor of buyers ;—the foreign 
advices not having been equal to the anticipations of 
holders, and the reaction in gold, and firmness in ocean 
freights, tending to weaken confidence in values, The 
bulk of the stock of strictly prime new crop Spring 
Wheat now here, is under speculative control—held, in 
part, on Western account...... Provisions have been in 





more general request. Hog sent have been held with 
more firmness. There has been an unusually free export 
movementin prime mess Pork, prime steam Lard, Bacon, 
and Beef, partly for English and French Government 
eee Cotton has been plenty and weak in price, on a 
moderately brisk trade. The receipts at the shipping 
ports have been very liberal, and have exercised a de- 
pressing influence on values..... Wool has been more 
sought after, and has been quoted dearer. The offerings 
of prime stock have been on a reduced ecale......There 
has been a fair inquiry noted for grass seeds, particularly 
for Clover, for export.... Tobacco has been quiet at about 
former rates...... Hay in demand, and firmer......Hops 
in moderate demand at easier and irregular prices. 


New-York Live-Stock Markets.— 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
~, scctesceae “a 796 24,895 11,796 42,423 
6,741 957 G15 27,886 12,858 47,657 





a 923 
‘eeks....23,608 243 3,398 109.593 56,461 191. '308 

do. forprev.5 Weeks 31,237 831 4,313 142,674 1021452 272,024 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. — Swine. 

Average per Week.........5 61 849 7,398 14,115 
do. do. last Month... .6,2: 66 863 ze 5385 = 20.490 
do. do. prev’s Month... 6,0 89 1,509 $1,689 24.581 
Average per Week, 1810. 817 97 = 2,240 28,151 17,108 
Averuge per Week, 1869. 2 7 8: 15,348 
do. do. do, 1868 105 1,588 27.182 18,809 
do. do. do. 1867. ) bY 22,154 20,605 
do. do, 1866. y 20,000 18,000 
16,091 11,023 

,499,509 798,199 

Total in 1863, eave 2 5.466 825 413,479 978,061 
bald 9 6 T4154 1,102,643 

1 140.000 == 672,000 
Total in 1865. San | a1,‘ 836,733 573,190 
Total in 1964....... eeeee 206,009 7,603 a 782,462 660,277 



















Beef Cattle.—Somce interruptions to the trade have 
been caused by disasters on the railroads and heavy 
snows,:‘keeping trains back, but, as a general thing, a 
good supply has been kept up. Prices have been rather 
uniform, and not favorable to the seller. Some of the 
extensive shippers have sustained heavy losses, and are 
reefing sails, but new and venturesome craft put in in 
their places, under a full swell of canvas. During the 
past week a single Chicago shipper sent in 1,794 live 
cattle, besides numerous lots ready dressed. Receipts 
of Western-dressed beef average from 300 to 500 head per 
week. It is now selling at 84%c.@10%c. per Ib. Never 
before have we had anything like this amount of dressed 
beef, some of it from beyond the Mississippi. There is 
great complaint of bruised cattle among those brought in 
alive, anda call is made for those ‘‘ palace stock-cars,”’ 
or something else, which shall remedy the evil. Buffalo 
meat continues to come forward quite freely, and really 
has an effect upon the beef-markcet, as it can be sold ata 
profit, and yet below the price of good beef. The cattle- 
market closes dull, Less beef will be used in Lent. 

Below we give the range of prices, average price, and 
figures at which large lots we¥e sold: 





Jan. 23d,ranged 8 @l5%c. Av. 12%c. Large sales e @i14 
do. 30th, do. 8 @I16 c. do. 13%e. do. . do. 124%@14% 
Feb. 6th, do. 9 @16%e. do. 13%. do. do. 13 @l1i% 
do. 13th, do. 9 @16'4c, do, 13% B GO. do. 13 @11¥4 


Mile Cows.—The ‘Foot and Mouth Disease,” 
more prevalent in cows than in other stock, has had a 
damaging effect upon the trade. There has been much 
more fright than the occasion warrants, but it was just 
as effectual in checking transactions. The report that 
extensive milk-producers in Westchester and Dutchess 
Counties had been prohibited from sending mill to mar- 
ket—true in itself—caused a great falling off in the de- 
mand for milk, and, asa result, milkmen sought to dimin- 
ish rather than increase their stock of cows. Just now 
the excitement is subsiding, and there is every prospect 
of an improved fresh cow trade. Common cows are 
quoted at $50@$60 each; medium to good, $65@$80, 
with a few prime at $90—rarely $100...... Calves.— 
There is a steady winter demand for calves, but as most 
of the stock is sent in dressed, the demand centers upon 
that. Fat hog-dressed milk-calves sell at 11¢c.@12c. per 
Ib.; common-fed calves, 8c.@i0c. Live vary from 6¢.@ 
8c. for those reared without ‘‘mother’s milk,” to 10c.@ 
12c. per tb. for fair to prime milk-veals...... Sheep.— 
With only a slight decrease in numbers, prices have 
worked up slowly. The average quality is better, which 
partly accounts for the higher average. Many of the 
Canadian sheep average 115@130 lbs. by the car-load, and 
sell at Tc.@74c. per D., live weight. The general prices 
are 5c.@5%c. for thin ; 6c.@7c. for fair to prime ; and 74c. 
@4c. for extras. A few of 150 tbs. reached Sc...... 
Swine.—Here we have agreat falling off in live, but 
dressed hogs have been coming in somewhat freely— 
%,664 average per week for a month past. All kinds have 
advanced more than ic. per 1b., ruling steady for the 
past fortnight ; but as the packing season is nearly over, 
and Western-dressed pouring in rapidly, there is a weak- 
ness as we go to press, with every prospect of an early 
decline. We quote live at $44c.@S83c., with city-dressed at 
104%¢.@l1c.,and Western-dressed at 94¢.@9%c.,light pigs 
reaching 10c. The heavy drain upon our provision market, 
to help revictual Paris, has helped the advance in hogs. 





Let Us Help France to Seed-Grain. 





Famine has conquered Paris. But when peace comes, 
as it must soon, famine will stare the peasantry of France 
in the face, for wherever the armies have marched and 
fought over the ground, and from whatever districts the 
forces of either army could derive grain and food, the 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, and beans of the country 
have all been devoured. Thronghout some fifteen of the 
grain-producing departments, embracing a territory as 
large as the arable lands of the great State of New York, 
with seven millions of people, there is no seed left for 
the farmers. This fact appeals to the generous sympa- 
thies of our American farmers and grain-holders, and the 
moment peace is declared a circular will be issued from 
a responsible source, in New York, announcing what 
Kinds and quantities of seed-grain are nceded from the 
Unitéd States to meet the more pressing wants of the 
peasant-farmers in the wasted provinces of France. 
Even before the armistice, the Royal Agricultural Socie- 
ty of England resolved to take action to anticipate this 
want ofseed. They have pledged a fund of several thou- 
sand pounds sterling, and many of the English country 
auxiliaries have begun to contribute small quantities of 
the much-needed seeds. But America should send as 
much as England and Belgium together. Letus be ready 
to give quickly and abundantly when the call comes in 
a way to be met.—®B.S,. Feb. 18.—The N. Y. Chamber 
of Commerce Committee just announce that they will 
forward to France, free of all cost for freight, cte., all 
eceed-wheat given by Americans. The Treasurer of the 
Committee also offers to pay the freight to New York on 
any quantity exceeding 100 bushels. (Cannot a great 
number of villages and country neighborheods club to- 
gether and each collect a hundred bushels or more?) On 
smaller quantities the freight to New York should be 
prepaid. Some of the railroads will carry such parcels 
free—we hope all will. Note that spring wheat only is 
wanted for seed. Mark the name and variety on each 
sack. Send to ‘Storehouse of French Relief Com- 
mittee, No. G4 Pearl street, New York City.” 


Messrs. Orange Judd & ©o., Publishers of American 
Agriculturist and Hearth and Home, start the list with the 
gift of 100 Bushels of Spring Wheat. Who speaks next? 


2 
& 


Annual Meeting of the N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society. 
ee 

The New York State Agricultural Society has a noble 
record. It has done, is doing, and will continue to do 
great good. There is no agricultural society in the 
country—probably none in the world—which has more de- 
voted, self-denying, disinterested, and intelligent friends. 
Itis always a pleasure to meet atthe Annual Mecting with 
these noble oid friends of the Society. But where are the 
plain, practical, common-sense farmers and fruit-growers 
of the State? We had the gentlemanly breeders of im- ~ 
proved stock, inventors, implement-makers, nursery- 
men, and editors, but where are the farmers of the State ? 
They are at home, grumbling about ‘“‘the Albany Agri- 
cultural Ring,” and they will continue, year after year, to 
grumble and stay at home, leaving the management of 
the Societyin the hands of a dozen or so of wealthy, 
‘gentlemen farmers.” Now, we have no disposition to 
find fault with “‘the ring.” There are no nobler men. 
We cannot spare one of them. What we want isto see 
this ring enlarged. It should contain half-a-dozen of the 
best farmers in every county in the State. We believeno 
one wishes this more than the “ring” gentlemen them- 
selves. What they are afraid of is the politicians, the 
fast-horse men, and the uneasy radicals, who want to 
pull down without building up. But if the ‘‘ring” eould 
know more of the truc farmers of the State, and the farm- 
ers knew more of the “‘ring,’? mutual confidence and 
esteem would spring up, and great good to the agricul- 
tural interests of the State would be the result. 

The late Annual Meeting, held at Albany February 8-9, 
was unusually well attended. The mecting convened in 
the House of Representatives at12 o’clock. The Secre- 
tary and Treasurer’s reports were read, and the meeting 
then proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year. Do 
our readers know how this is done? The State is divid- 
ed into cight districts, and all the members of the Socie- 
ty from the district, who happen to be present, are invited 
to meet in this or that corner of the room for the purpose 
of selecting three delegates to form a committee of twen- 
ty-four, who shall nominate officers for the coming year. 
If in the 1st district there happen to be four members 
present, one of them nominates the other three; in the 
2nd district perhaps there are five members. This is 
much pleasanter. One of them is elected chairman and 
another names the three remaining gentlemen for dele- 
gates. And so the committee of twenty-four is formed. 
These twenty-four gentlemen retire and talk over who 
shall be elected. They cad é * nominated ;** but it means 
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elected. Having written the names of the to-be officers | 


on a ticket, the committee of twenty-four, headed by 
their chairman, return tothe meeting. The constitution 


| 


says the officers shall be elected: by ballot. This is ac- 
complished as follows: All the names are written on one 


single ballot, and some gentleman is appointed, ** pro- 
vided there de no objection,” to cast the ballot for the meet- 
ing. There never is any objection, and so the ballot is 
cast into a hat—and the officers are pronounced duly 
elected ‘* by ballot.” Some dignified gentleman then (at 
2:30 P. M.) rises and says, ‘‘ Mr. President, I propose that 
this meeting now adjourn, to meet here at 7:30 P. M.” 
This is carried, and the members have thus five hours 
for a good dinner and mutual congratulations. 

In the eveniug Mr. J. R. Dodge, of the Department of 
Agriculture, read an interesting paper on the ‘* Prospects 
and Present Condition of Sheep Husbandry,” followed, 
not by any discussion of the subject—there is no time for 
that—but by a lecture on the Principles of Breeding, by 


Professor Law, of Cornell University, which showed a | 


commendable acquaintance with the facts collected by 
Darwin in Animals and Plants under Domestication, and 


also that the learned Professor kept ahead of the ‘“‘ad- | 


vanced thinkers” in regard to ** protoplasm,” &c. 





Special Premiums. 
FoR A RENEWAL AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, OR ONE SUBSCRIBER TO 
HeartH anD Home. 


Trophy Tomato has proved so far superior to 
others that we desire to have it widely distributed, and 
we have made such arrangements with Col. Waring as to 
enable us to offer pure seed from headquarters, with his 
trade-mark guarantee of genuineness. 


Japan Lilies.—We offer from the gardens of A. 8. 
Fuller, Esq., several of the beautiful Japan Lilies, some 
of which have been sold by seedsmen within the last two 
years as high as $5 each. Any one of these is an orna- 
ment to any garden, and they can be had free as premiums. 

Eumelan Grape-Vines.—Hasbrouck & Bushnell, 
proprietors of the original stock, will supply us with 
vines of this most excellent variety, and we wish all of 
our subscribers would try at least one. 

I.—To every subscriber who, after this date, sends 
$1.50 for American Agriculturist for 1871, and 5 cents for 
postage, we will send 1 Package (100 Sceds) of Trophy 
Tomato Seeds. 

II.—To every old subscriber to American Agriculiurist 
who after this date renews, and sends one new subscrib- 
er, with $1.50 for each, and 5 cents for postage on the 
premium, we will send any one of the following eight 
articles that may be chosen: 

1 Package (200 Seeds) of Trophy Tomato Seeds. 
Or :—1 Bulb Red Japan Lily, Lélium speciosum rubrum. 
Or :—1 Bulb White Japan Lily, Lilium speciosum album. 
Or :—1 Bulb Golden-banded Lily, Lilium auratum. 
Or:—1 Bulb Long-flowered Lily, Lilium longiflorum. 
Or :—1 Bulb Gladiolus. or Sword Lily, named varieties. 
Or :—2 Bulbs Tigridia,or Mexican Tiger Lily,differ’t kinds. 
Or :—1 Eumelan Grape-Vine No. 1. 

III.—For one eubscriber, received after this date to 
HEARTH AND IiOME, for one year, at $3, with 5 cents 
for postage on the article, we will send any desired one 
of theabove premiums. Subscriptions taking these spe- 


cial prymiums will not be counted in other premium lists. 


— 
e 








containing a great variety of Items, including man 
Hints and Suggestions hed one throw into emailer 
and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad- 
vance.—The postage on the American Agriculturist 


| free from weed-seeds. 





anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in | 


advance, is 2 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 

How to Remit :—Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 

Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county-seat, in ail the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 


| had large quantities of buffalo beef sent to our Eastern 


| the poorest and toughest quality imaginable, being the 


safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less. | 


as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 


safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. | the hind-quarters of young cows, and heifers with several 


Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, a3 well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 


Bound Copies of Volume 29 are | 


Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 each, if 
Any of the previous thirteen volumes 
Sets of 


now ready. 
sent by mail. 
(16 to 28) will also be forwarded at same price. 
numbers sent to our office will be neatiy bound in our 
regular style, at 7 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 

Ciubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
orasmall club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having gent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club at $20; and so of the other club rates. 

Whe Best Aid for the approaching spring 
and summer work on the farm, in the garden, etc., will 
be a careful reading of this journal and Hearth and Tlome. 
We hope our readers will remind their friends and neigh- 
bors of this, and induce them to supply themselves with 
one or both journals. The premiums are still open to 
those who make up clubs, as noted on page 84. 


Don’t! write to ask if this or that “ Doctor,” 


worthy,”’ or our opinion if such or such an advertised 
medicine is likely te help a particular case. 
frequently wcitten Gown all such * doctors,” and all such 
medicines a8 hambues, that on opinion ought to be 
pretty well known by this time. 
swer no letters making private inquiry on the above 
mu ‘ters, a8 we have a much better use for our time. 





American Pomological Socicty.— 
‘be President, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, informs us that 
he has designated Sept. 6th as the time of the next bien- 
nial meeting, which will be held at Richmond, Va., and 
continue for three days. It is expected that the mecting 
will be a large one, and that many Southern pomolozists, 
who have not of late attended these gatherings, will be 
present. The sum of $2, remitted to Thomas P. James, 
Treasurer, Philadelphia, will make one a member, and 
entitle him to a copy of the Transactions. 

Larch from Seed.—“H. P.,’’ Solomon, 
Kan., asks where the European larch-seed can be ob- 
tained, price, and how to sow it.——The seed is sold by 
all our principal seedsmen. The first catalogue we turn 
to has the price at $2.50 perlb. Itis of no use to try to 
raise seedling-larches, or other conifers, unless means 
are proviced for shading the young plants the first year. 
This is usually done by a lattice-work of laths, raised a 
foot above the seed-bed. Brush may be used for the 
same purpose. The soil must be light, and rich, and 
The larch-seed is sown in drills 6 
inches apart, and the young plants kept sarefully weeded. 





Help Wanted—Employment Want- 
ed.—At this season, especially, many persons write or 
call at our office in pursuit of workmen, and of employ- 
ment.—It is impossible for us to attend, personally, to 
the multitude of inquirers. Any persons of either class 
may write out, on a foolscap sheet, and send us a state- 
ment of just what is desired, and we will put all such 
statements in a book, or portfolio, where they can be 
mutually examined by employers and employees. Those 
wanting places should state clearly their desires, and ex- 
perience, and references. When any want is supplied, 
the application should be immediately canceled in the 
portfolio.—It will be kept in our front office, and shou!d be 
always referred to, instead of making personal inquiries 
of persons in the office. This request is important, as 
the time of the publishers, editors, and several clerks, is 
frequently absorbed by the multitude of inquirers. 





Baffalo and Buffalo Beef.—We have 


We have so | 


We siall, in future, an- | 


| lainous circulars. 





markets during this winter. Not a little of it has been of 


hams only of those patriarchs of the plains who, having 
been worsted in their battle with the younger and more 
vigorous bulls, are to be found more or less solitarily 
wandering or hanging about on the outskirts of the great | 
herds, and casy victims of any one who can creep up and 
blaze away with an old army musket. The only portions 
taken is their hams, and these are nsed as dried or jerked 
meat on the plains, or shipped East. Mr. Rankin, 
of Kansas, brought on a car-load of very different | 
meat in January last. The entire shipment consisted of | 


fine calves. The meat was most delicious ; it woke New- 
York people up to the realization of what buffalo beef 
vedily is. The meat was consigned to Mr. Thurs- 
ton, of West Washington Market. It seems that anew 
and profitable trade may be thus established, and this 
suggests to us an idea which we hope some one, or many 
persons, may follow up. It is well known, that after buf- 
falo calves are two or three weeks old, when the herd is 
““stampeded,”’ the calves will be left behind. They will 
follow any man or horseman who comes near them, or 
who approaches and pets them a little. Would it not be 
easy to secure thus a herd of bull calves, turning the 
heifers back to find their dams again—as they would. 
These might be raised by hand, and as steers, thus gain- 
ing at two or three years’ old much larger size than the 
heifers, and making better beef than the cows, while the 
existence of those splendid herds would not be imperiled. 
On the first page our artist has pictured the head of one of 
the patriarchs, which was broucht on with the Aeef 
mentioned above. 


SUNDRY HUMBUGsS, — That the 
swindling fraternity are busy with new schemes is evi- 
dent from the efforts now in progress to get revised lists 
of the names and post-office address of people generally 
throughout the country. It may as well be understood all 
over the country, by every man having a name and local 
habitation, that not only his own name, but frequently the 
name of his wife, if he have one, and of all his children 
old enough to read, are recorded on a list kept by some 


| swindler in one or more of the larger cities—New York, 


who advertises to cure this or that disease, is ‘‘trust- | Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, etc. 


Some swindlers get one list, others get another, and these 
lists of names are sold or exchanged, so that every per- 
son is exposed to the fire of from one toa dozen different 
operators. Certain of these swindlers direct their 
efforts toward the young especially, sending to them the 
circulars about counterfeit money, time-pieces, love-pow- 
ders, ‘* French ’’ appliances tending to the worst immoral- 
ity, obscene books and pictures, etc. It is important for 
parents, guardians, and teachers of seminaries and board- 
ing-schools, to keep careful watch over what is received 
through the mails by the youth under their care. We 
frequently receive very painful accounts from parents of 
young men, and even small lads, led away by these vil- 
One of these name-collectors, at 85 
Nassau-street, pretends to be preparing a new edition cf 
the United States Directory, and offers ten cents a neme 
for lists of farmers, etc., etc. We hear from many who 
have furnished large lists, but can get no answer to 
inquiries after the promised pay. One of these estab- 
lishments was broken up by the police, but the names 
obtained are doubtless in the hands of various swindlers 
who are sending out circulars, and the name-gatherer is 
probably operating elsewhere. Another operator pre- 
tends to hail froma farmer’s paper in New York (which 
cannot be found here), asking, in a well-executed lithe 
graph letter scnt to editors and others, for information 
about any published *‘ Directories” of farmers, and offers 
to pay for manuscript lists—apparently a dodge to sweh 
the list of victims to Circular Swindles.....An ingenious 
“Sovereign ’ swindle has been worked by one whu calls 
himself Daniel D. Titus, 685 Broadway. He geis up a 
showy and very complete price-list of various kinds of 
tobacco, snuff, etc., and sends it ont to various parties in 
the Canadas and along the border where people are 
acquainted with English money. With this he sends an- 
other, unsigned, offering Aluminum Counterfeit ‘ sover- 
eigns so perfect as i defy detection,” and offering to send 
them packed in tobacco, duty paid, and makes many 
plausible statements to disarm the recipient of any sus- 
picion or fear of being caugkt. These “ perfect coun- 
terfeits ” he offers at cost, orless, one-half cash and the 
rest in thirty ays, etc. Of course those sending money 
to him never hear of it again—and never ought to— 
thouzh ke has doubtless received thousands of dollars. His 
letters are stopped, but prebats!y ere this he has adopted 
anew name and location, and wil! continue to change as 
often as the character of his letiers is @iscoycred at 
the P.O. The transparency of this bum)ug ivi)i be seen 
at once by those who know that the specific gravity (or 
weight) of Aluminum is only about 2%, while that of gold 
is over 19, or about cight times greater...... And here 
we will advise that no one hereafter send a dollar or 
dime for any thing in the shape of *‘Aluminum” or oroide 
watches or jewelry. There are somany swindlers in this 
line that it is entirely unsafe to do so, no matter how 
enticing the descriptive circulars or promises. Those who 
have sent to Williams for the $2, and $3, and $4, and $5 
Aluminum watches, have lost their money. He is not to 
be found. (This note must answer for a letter to many 
parties who have asked us to help them get back their 
money. The fellow never intended to send any thing or 
answer any letters after he go his victim’s money) eau 
R. H. Foster, ‘ Fourth-street, Williamsburg, N. Y.” 
(there are three Fourth streets in Williamsburg, but this 
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fellow do n’t say which, or give his number) is one of the 
benevolent swindlers who wants to get your $2.75 for a 
ticket promise to send ‘‘a $50 patent gold double-cased 
American Watch,” with ever so many fixings. Are there 
still people so foolish as to believe this? Yet, if there 
were not many such persons he would not keep scatter- 
ing his circulars and tickets at large expense. B. W. 
Howard, hailing from the same place, is trying to cheat 
other rogues by getting their money ou the promése Of 
sending them good counterfeit meney...... Thomas G. 
Allison, 30 Ann-street, New York (only to be reached by 
express, not by post-office), in addition to offering the 
* Queer,” offers ‘Tobacco Stamps” on ‘reasonable 
terms *—genuine, of course!...... ‘The New York Cash 
Prize Company,” advertised in some, otherwise respecta- 
ble, newspapers, and largely by circulars, with several 
places of business on Broadway, is only known to people 
at a distance who have money to fool away in hopes of 
getting many dollars for one. Such people, of course, 
pay for the extensive advertising of these imaginary con- 
Ceres. ....2. A. R. W. Taylor & Co., gift-enterprise men, 
receiving money at Cincinnati, but claiming to ‘‘ draw” 
in St. Louis, are still flooding the country with circulars, 
flaming bills, and private circulars, and, of ceurse, 
all finding patrons among foolish people—not among 
any others. We notify them that we have lots of 
their tickets on hand, not “paid for,’’ and that 
will not be. What will they do about it? Charge *em 
tous? Weshall sell them for old paper at 4 cents a 
pound, and—keep the money..... There are four or five 
“‘Doctors” at Albany, N. Y., or that numberof assumed 


names, who flood the country with circulars, quasi med- | 


ical journals, etc., which are very ingeniously worded to 
work upon the fears and hopes of sick and nervous peo- 
ple, as if it were not enough to be sick and nervous with- 
out being humbugged out of their hard-earned money 
into the bargain. We would whisper in the ear of such 


persons, “* burn everything of the kind before reading be- | 


yond the title-page, if you value your money, your life, 


your comfort, or your peace of mind.’ Jt should be thor- | 


oughly understood that NO reliable physician now advertises 
sure cures for anything. 
villains. Wecannottoostrongly warn our readers against 
ALL these doctors advertising themselves, by circulars, ete., 
to cure eyes, ears, private diseases, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
CONSUMPTION, NERVOUSNESS, neuralgia, asthma, dyspep- 
sta, salt-rheum, scrofula, CANCERS, lung complaints under 
various names, catarrh, urinary troubles, etc., etc., etc. We 
heartily wish the whole tribe had but one neck, and we 
had a rope around it. We have studied medical science 
and practice enough to speak advisedly. The amount 
of money filched from those who can ill afford it, by 
these pretenders, counts by many millions of dollars an- 
nually. The harm done by them is almost inconceivable. 
Their ingeniously set-forth “symptoms” frighten mil- 
lions of people into supposed sickness who would other- 
wise be well and happy. Their professed cures are as 
false as their father, the ———...... Persons requested to 
act as agents for some old granny’s wonderful medicines 
sent to them without any money in advance, will do well 
to be careful about ordering packages of the stuffs, if 
they do n’t want an elephant on their hands which they 
will have to pay for before they get through with their 
‘*agency.”’ A word to the wise, etc..... Numerous inqniries 
come to us asking about certain periodicals issued in 
Maine, in New Hampshire, in Massachusetts, in New 
Jersey, in Ohio, and in Illinois. They range in price 
from 25 cents to $1.25 a year, and large cash commissions 
are offered to those who will act as ‘‘agents.”” The in- 
quirers must be theirown judges. We should need some ev- 
idence beyond the promises of a private circular through 
the mail. There are sheets for which the issuers can give 
their “agents” all the subscription-money received ; 
because these papers are used to promote the sale of 
nostrums, recipes, humbugs, etc. In other cases, one or 
two splendid specimen numbers are prepared and offered 
very cheaply, and after pocketing all the yearly subscrip- 
tions received, the papers are stopped, and the publish- 
ers are hereafter ‘‘non-come-at-ibus.”” This last-named 
swindle has been extensively practised...... We advise 
no one of the ‘50,000 young men going to prema- 
ture graves” to send their money to the very benevo- 
lent Nassau street man, who wants to send them, for 
$5, “‘asure-cure,” medicines that cost $5, precisely, or 
for $2, if they can’t afford $5. He is too good by half or 
three-fifths—cat—meal-tub...... Toone and all we say, 
give a wide berth to all advertisers by circular of books 
on delicate subjects, marriage-books, and the like. Asa 
rule, no due return will ever come back for your money 

aery The counterfeit money operators are numberiess 
in name, and we have hundreds of their circulars, which 
have been already sufficiently explained and shown up. 





They cannot get letters through the P. O.: the Amer. Mer- | 


chants’ Union Express has long refused their business, 
and now the other companies are objecting to their busi- 
ness, #0 that this dodge is nearly up. 
less take some new tack. H. Colter is already in mourning, 
per envelope; Thos. Morgan, alias Wm. Hardy & Co., alias 


This is only done by quacks or | 


They will doubt- | 


Bates & Co., of 599 Broadway, professes to have been a U. 
S. engraver, and tells a plausible story ina very well exe- 
cuted lithograph letter. He wants you to come to his 
den, give the pass-word “ink,” etc., and—get robbed of 
all the money you bring. Here are new names adopted 
by the ‘* queer’’ swindlers ; Wm. Sage & Co., 37 Nassau 
street; Robert S. Ward, 78 Broadway and 49 Pine street ; 
Thos. A. Walker, 22 Park Row; A. D. Bates & Co., 599 
Broadway ; John Swallow, 59 Cedar street (well named) ; 
E. Connors & Co., N. Y.; Wm. Sage & Co.; Dr. Howard, 
Williamsburg, L. I.; Jos. A. Holt, 52 John street, N. Y.; 
James A. Holt, 52 John street; Thos. B. Gray, No. 6 or 
No. 1 Chambers street; Thos. F. Williamson, 52 John 
strect; 7. Monro Clay, 197 Broadway, etc., 
Wood, of Vernon, N. J., is a very vile villain, as what his 
circulars offer plainly indicate; no money sent to him 
could be safe...... It is unsafe to send money for cheap 
sewing machines to new or previously unknown parties, 
no matter how great may be the promises made, or how 
great the premiums or reductions offered. Pittsburgh is 
vicing with New York in this kind of swindling... .. 
We know of no “Union Hospital” in this city having 
agents in Ohio or West Virginia. All such pretenders 
should be hooted out of town wherever they make their 
appearance with their big advertisements...... Our West- 
ern and Southern friends should not be taken in by any 
dingy-connected advertising sheet, dubbed a newspaper, 
which offers to supply ours or any other New York journal 
more cheaply than it is offered by the publishers them- 
selves. If they send money to such concerns, it is the 
| last they will see or hear of it. State Center P. O.,and 
+ other localities in Iowa, are flooded with this humbug. 











| 

| A Small Track Farm, such as_ has 
| been frequently inquired after, is advertised on page 119. 
| Newspaper Cinb Agencies exist in 
| various parts of the country. The self-appointed agent 
| contracts with publishers for a large number of subscrip- 
tiens at the lowest club rates, and supplies them to indi- 


| advertising other business in his business circulars. 

Some of these agencies have been long established, and 
| so far as we know have treated their patrons honestly. 
| A few others have been temporarily started in a small 
out-of-the-way town, run a few weeks, and then abscond- 
ed with all the money received. Persons who choose to 
subscribe through such agencies for any real vr supposed 
incidental advantages, will of course lcoX to their chosen 
agents for any deficiency. The publisher's responsibility 
to the subscriber only begins when is name and money 
is actually received, whether direct cz from others. 





Another Good Result ofthe Patches 
ing and Darning Exhibition.—We suppose it is 
generally known that the irrepressible Phineas T. Barnum 
is collecting an immense traveling exhibition, or mu- 


things. Seeing the great crowds that were so intensely 
interested in the patched and darned clothing at our 
oftice, during four days, he sped away to the Five Points 
Mission, and planked down a round $100 fora dozen or 
so of the garments, which was of course many times 
more valuable to the Mission in securing supplies for the 
poor than the dozen garments could be. Furthermore, 
as the garments will be exhibited by him all through the 
country, multitudes who could not come to New York 
will have a chance to see specimens of the 1,300 ‘* darned 
things” as they were, not profanely, termed. Note. 
One of the prize-takers writes us that it is causing her 
much trouble. Her reputation as a prize-patcher is bring- 
ing in applications from all the neighborhood for the 
practical exhibition of her skill. 








Plowing in Oats for Manure.—ZJ. B. 
D., of Ohio, asks if oats ‘‘ would be a good green crop to 
plow under for manure, the land to be followed with 
wheat?’ No; peas would be much better. If the land 
is not sandy, better summer-fallow than to sow oats fora 
green crop to be turned under as manure. Such, at least, 
is our opinion. 

Early Lambs for the Butcher.—The 
essential points in the mxnagement of early lambs in- 





' tended for the butcher are: (1) to Teed the ewes well be- 


fore calving; (2) to continue to feed them liberally after 
lambing, giving plenty of bran and all the roots that can 
be spared, with half a lb. of oil-cake or grain per day, 


and what clover hay they will eat, with constant access | 


to fresh water. The shed or barn should be dry, warm, 
roomy, and well ventilated. 
litter for the floor, and the next best thing is chopped 
straw. Littering is an important point, and demands 
good judgmext. Little and often is the rule. The ewes 
and lambs must have a dry, clean bed on the one hand, 
| and the greatest care must be taken to prevent the ma- 











vidual subscribers at a very small advance upon what | 
he pays—thus securing a little profit and the facility of | 


| along, it is time to provide a supply of seeds. 
| vertising columns afford a wide choice, and it will pay 


seum on wheels, which will abound in all.sorts of curious | 


; to separate the déme commonly found in syrup. 





| their formation be prevented ? 


nure from accumulating underneath te such an extent 
that it will ferment. The constant trampling of the sheep 
will prevent this, if too much litter is not used at a time. 
(8) the lambs must be induced to eat as soon as possi- 
ble. And itis necessary to partition off a space of say 
four feet wide on one side of the barn or shed where the 
ewes and lambs are, and nail up slats wide enough apart 
for the lambs to go through, but not wide enough for the 
ewes. Inside this partition place a little rack for hay, 


, and also a shaped trough, made of boards feur inches 
| wide. In this trough place a little bran, or meal, or oil- 


cake, or oats, or any thing that the lambs will eat. In our 
experience, we have found that they will eat bran as soon 
or sooner than any thing else. We have had them com- 
mence to eat a little at a week old. In two or three 
weeks they will eat a few sliced roots. And nothing is 
then better for them than roots, bran, and oil-cake, a 
they will eat. And at the same time every thing must be 
done to induce the ewes to give a good supply of milk. 
In sunny days the ewes and lambs may be allowed to go 
into a warm yard or grass-field, and their pens be well 
ventilated while they are out. But great care should be 
taken to prevent all risk of the lambs getting chilled. The 
more sun that can be got into their apartment the better, 
provided the lambs can get into the shade, if desired. 
A bright sun is very invigorating to a strong lamb, but is 
sometimes very debilitating to a weak one exposed to it 
for any length of time. What we want is to keep the 
lambs in good health, so that they may eat well, sleep 
well, and get fat. They must be pushed all they will 
bear, and the advantage of having Leicester, Cotswold, 
or South-Down lambs is, not merely because they are 
larger, but because they will bear pushing better than the 
Merinoes. They can be made ready for the butcher two 
months earlier thau Merino lambs. And we need not 
say that a fat lamb in May is frequently worth 30 cents a 
lb., while a similar lamb in July might not be worth 10 
centsalb. The great point, therefore, is te get them fat 
at the earliest moment, and sell the moment they are 
ready. The man who is afraid to feed liberally should 
not attempt to raise early lambs for the butcher. 


Spring Seeds, Trees, etc., in great va- 
riety, are announced in our advertising columns by relia- 
ble parties. The present cheap mail facilities, enable any 
one living anywhere near a post-office, even in the re- 
motest Territory, to order seeds from the best dealers, 
however distant. As the planting season will soon be 
Our ad- 


to look them carefully through, as they constitute an im- 
portant department of information at this period. Many 


| advertisers desire us to request those ordering of them, 


or sending for circulars, catalogues, etc., to note in what 
journal their advertisements were seen. 


New Seed-Store.—Messrs. Richardson & 
Gould have taken rooms in the Agriculturist Building, 
245 Broadway, for the transaction of a general seed-busi- 
ness in all its branches. Mr. Richardson has had several 
years’ experience with those well-known and reliable 
seed-houses, J. M. Thorburn & Co., and B. K. Bliss & 
Sons,and is thoroughly posted in all the details of the seed. 
business. We bespeak for the new firm a share of the 
public patronage. They are prepared now to fill orders 
for seeds in any quantity. Send for their catalogue. 


Maple-Sugar Item.—Mr. W. J. Cham- 
berlain writes as follows: Any one will confer a favor on 
many maple-sugar makers, by telling two things: 1st, 
how to keep the syrup from crystalizing; and 2nd, how 
1st. 
When syrup is kept some time, it often turns partly into 
grained sugar, and often crystalizes in part. A can sealed 


: hot last spring, like canned fruit, lately opened in my 


family, contained about half a pound of crystals, almost 
as clear and hard as glass. These take much from the 
thickness, sweetness, ang quantity of the syrup, ard it is 
difficult to dissolve them, or remove them from the can. 
Another can, opened about the same time, contained 
thicker syrup, and no crystals or sugar. Usuaily, how- 
ever, the thickest syrup forms the most crystals and 
sugar. Now, why do the crystals form, and how can 
2nd. When the soil of a 
maple-grove contains lime—and most maple soils do—the 
sap contains it also, and it forms a gritty sediment in the 
syrup, no matter how well clarified, hard to separate 
from it by mechanical means, without waste. Is there 
any chemical process for its removal? The lime also 
coats the boilers, as _t often coats tea-kettles. How can 


Sawdust makes excellent | this be prevented? In my February article I gave, from 


inaccuracy of memory, $4 per 100 as the price of Post's Ew 
reka Sap-spout; it seems $4.50 has always been the price 

Mizader.— W. D.,”’ Dayton, O. Seed can 
obtained of all principal seedsmen for about %5¢. per By... 
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Fig. 1—FRONT ELEVATION—SEEN FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


Plan No, 28.—A $2,000 to $3,000 House. 


As stated a year ago, Mr. Judd has from time to time 
erected one or more dwelling-houses, with the purpose 
of practically testing various plans and designs which 
seem to promise useful hints to the million readers of 
the American Agriculturist. The elevations given here- 
with are engraved from photographs of his twenty-eighth 
house, just completed. It is believed that this house will 
give more convenient rooms for the cost than any of the 
previous plans.... Fig. 1 gives a Front View, or 
Northwest corner, and Fig.2,2 Rear View, or South- 
sast corner. The basement story or cellar, 7% feet high 
in the clear, is set fully two-thirds above the surface, as 
should usually be the case. It is always more healthful 
to live and sleep well up from the ground. The high, 
well lighted basement can then at any time be fitted up, as 
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Fig. 2.—REAR ELEVATION, AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


a laundry or wash-room, or kitchen and dining-room. 
The brick walls, being hollow, are security against frost, 
except in very cold loealities......The ‘* Novelty” sid- 
ing is of inch-thick boards, 10 inches wide, with a center 
groove in each, which gives the appearance of narrow 
boards. (See fig. 6, on page 89, of our March No., 1870.) 
Such siding secures greater warmth, and makes a strong, 
substantial structure, even with very light timber. The 
roof projects over the sides 22 inches, somewhat in the 
Italian villa style...... A cheap and effective wall lining, 
devised by the owner, is introduced igto these latest con- 
structed houses. In the middle of the 4-inch space, be- 
tween the siding and lath, strong roofing-felt is introduced, 
mcas to leave an air-chamber of 2 inches on each side 














of it. As confined air 
is one of the best non- 
conductors of heat, this 
plan is superior in some 
respects to the ordinary 
brick filling-in, while 
costing hardly an eighth 
as much as brick. The 
felt is shown in fig. 5. 
The studs, 3x4, are set 
14 inches apart in the 
clear. A piece of felt, 
16 inches wide, and 2 
inches longer than the 
length of the studs, is 
turned over one inch on 
each side, and placed 
half-way back on the 
studs, and lath, clasping 
the turned edges, are 
nailed against the stud- 
ding, so as to stretch 
the felt between the 
studs. This felt, thus 
firmly held, is impervi- 
ous to wind or moisture. 
When brick are laid 
in, the mortar usually 
cracks more or less, 
admitting air-currents. 
The roofing-felt comes 
in rolls of any desired 
width. Mr. J. buys it 82 
inches wide, and saws 
through the roll, which 
gives strips 16 inches 
wide. The strips should 
be bent and fastened 
with pieces of lath at 
the top and bottom also, soas to be nearly air-tight, or 
at least wind-proof. Very good felt can be purchased in 
quantity for 34 to 4 cents 2 pound—6 or 7 square feet to 
the pound. Two men, working together, will apply it to 
a house of the size here given, in 1 to 114 days. Mice 
do not like it; we doubt if they would ever gnaw through 
it, not even to save themselves from actual starvation. 
Fig. 3—First Story—Hight in clear, 914 feet. 
Grouud size, 22x29 ft., besides the rear addition, 12'4x5 
ft., and piazza, 21x7 ft. A single chimney furnishes flues 
for the three rooms in this story, and two rooms above. 
It is carried up through the basement, with fireplace 
below for either stove or range. The marble mantle ia 
the parlor, P, is placed in the middle of that side of the 
room, and one flue of the chimney stands nearly against 
its center. The right-hand flue also extends far enough 
into the “ Living” or ‘Dining’-Room, Z D, for the 
reception of a stove-pipe. At 7 a 
tin warm-air pipe, surrounded with 
iron Jath, and plaster, is carried up 
from the basement to the second 
story, with registers in Pand Z D, 
and in # and F (fig. 4). A small 
portable or brick furnace can there- 
fore be readily placed in the base- 
ment, and thus be made to heat 
nearly all the house. These pipes 
and registers are thus put in while 
building to save any after-cutting 
of walls or disfiguring of rooms, 
and the house is thus ready for heat- 
ing either with stoves or furnace, as 
may be desired by any occupant. 
The bay-window, 8, adds materially 
to the roominess and apparent size 
of the family-room, Z, D, and also 
gives a good architectural effect to 
the outside. It also enables one 
to look out upon the street and 
upon the rear garden without open- 
ing a window....../ A peculiarity of 
this house is the arrangement of 
the rear entrance, and closets or 
pantrics. Passing out of the kitchen, 
K, to the hall e, and then,to d, six 
steps takes one down to the ground level, whence he may 
pass out through the rear door, d(sec also fig. 2), or turn to 
the right, where four steps takes him to the cellar, or base- 
ment. The closet, ¢, from Z D, is placed high enough, 
with a slope at the back under the first shelf, to admit of 
easy passage to the cellar....... At pis a kitchen pantry, 
and at sa sink, with pump from cistern. The engraving 
hardly exhibits clearly the economy of space, halls, 
doors, covered cellar-entrance, ctc., that are really se- 
cured in the arrangement of the ‘* Addition,” containing 
p, é, and d, carried up from the ground in the rear of the 
main building. From Z Da door opens into a closet, ¢, 
under the stairs into the main hall, H......From the par- 
lor, P,a double or “twin” window, 2, extends down 
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to the floor, and opens on to the front piazza, op. It will 
| be noted that room is economized in the Second Story 
by giving a half turn to the head of the main stairs. Thig 
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Fig. 8.—FIRST STORY. 


turn projects with a curve in the upper corner of Z, D, 
without lessening the size or convenience of that room, 
The turning of this curve, in Z, D, gives opportunity to 
the carpenter and mason to display their ingenuity and 
taste, or lack of it. 









































Fig. 4., Second Floor.—Hight in clear 82 fect. 
It will be seen that the division here secures four good 
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5.—SECTION Of OUTSIDE WALL. 


rooms, with one er mere closetsin each. The hall, Ah, 
at the head of the stairs (lighted by head-lights over the 
doors, which also furnish ventilation to the rooms), oceu- 
pies but little space, yet gives convenient access to all 
the rooms. The family chamber, 7, is placed in the 
southeast eorner of the house, to receive the warmth ef 
the sun in the morning, and to be cool at night. Material 
changes in the planning of the whole house were made 
to secure this very desirable location. If possible, we 
would have all constantly-occupied sleeping-rooms on 
the east side of every house. JB, the floor of which is two 
steps down from F, is fora large pantry, or store-room, or 
dressing-room, or for a bath-room. (The most ap- 
proved bath-twbs are now made only 4 to 4% fect long). 
‘Supports are placed upon the walls ready for a tank, 
which may reocive water from the main roof, and also 
through a pipe carried up from a force-pump in the sink. 
The closet,c, adjacent, may be used from B, or from G, 
with which itis connected by a narrow door. <A speak- 
ing-tube, s, im F, extends to the front-door bell (s, c, fig. 4), 
to communicate with any one calling at night, without 
having to first dress and go down. J and £& can be 
warmed by stoves, or by the warm-air registers, 7,7. The 
-smaller front chamber, J, has one closet, ¢, another, c, over 
the stairs; and a platform or wash-stand, 0, is cased in 
over the stairs eoming up from below, with a cupboard 
or closet underneath. <A scuttle-door, over 7h, reached 
by movable steps, opens into the attic, where there is 
some store-reom—the amount depending upon the hight 
of the attic... ... . It will be seen that there are a 
dozen pantries or closets in the house, and that there is 
hardly an inch of waste room anywhere......The same 
plan and internal arrangement are admirably adapted 
for smaller and larger houses, say from 20x27 to 25x33. 
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Fig. 6.—SECOND STORY OF A SIMILAR HOUSE, 24 x 31. 


A Larger House on the same plan in the first 
story, 24x31, besides the addition and piazza, is differently 
arranged in the Second Story, as shown in Fig. 6. 
There are here jive convenient bed-rooms, M, NV, 0, R, S, 
bath-room, 7, etc. There are two chimneys, one from 
the parlor up through ¥, and one between the dining- 
room and kitchen. The ‘closets, ¢, ¢,c, c, and the siae of 
the rooms, and the hall, h, 4, are shown in fig. 6. 
The rooms in the first story are of course larger than 
those shown in fig. 3, but they are arranged the same. 

Another House, built fora small farm dwelling, 
is constructed on a similar plan in the first story, butis 
carried 3 feet higher, with steep shingle roof, which 





; first described above: Digging cellar and grading, $42*; 





furnishes a good deal of roomin theattic. The Second | 
Story (Fig. 7) is similar to fig. 4, except in the room /, | 
where there is an attic stairway, @, 5, instead of the closets 
shown in fig. 4. To make a good head room for this attic | 
stairs, a dormer window is placed in the roof, which gives | 
a pretty effect to the outside of the house. The attie 
is large enough for two sleeping rooms, with windows 
in the gable ends, and for the storage of fruit, furniture, 
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Fig. 7.—PART OF THE SECOND STORY OF A SMALLER 
HOUSE, (21x 28,) WITH ATTIC STAIRS, 


etc. This house is 21x28 on the ground, besides the | 
rear additions and front piazza. Asthere were stones and | 
sand for cellar walls at hand, and no front steps or piazza 
railing required, the cellar being mainly below the sur- 
face, (the house stands on a sandy knoll,) this house | 
cost only $2,100 to $2,200. It appears to be a tasteful and 
convenient farm dwelling. It can beseenon the eastern 
road from Fhishing to Jamaica, 2 miles from Flushing 
village, near the ‘* Black Stump School House.”’ The | 
two other smaller houses are on Barclay-street, and those | 
pictured above are on Franklin Place, in Flushing. Un- 
til sold and delivered, as they probably soon will be, any 
one can examine them by applying to Stephen F. Good- | 
ing,Esq.,Superintendent, usually to be found at Mr. Judd’s 
residence, in Flushing—if previous appointment be made. 
Cost.—This depends very much upon the style of 
finish, outside and in, as well as upon the price of lum- 
ber, brick, lime, labor, ete. The houses above described 
were built under favorable circumstances. Eight were 
carried on together, securing the advantage of economy 
in the division of labor and use of machinery, in the 
wholesale purchase of materials,ete., and every thing was 
“cash down,’’ which always reduces the cost. The 
following is a copy from the account-book for one house | 





cistern, $37; stone sills for door and windows, $9; ma- | 
son’s brick-work for cellars and chimneys, including 
materials, $244 (brick $9 per 1,000); lath and plastering 
(hard white finish throughout), cornices, center-pieces, 
etc., $364* ; timber, lumber, including moldings, ete., and 
delivery, $560* ; carpenter’s work, $417; stairs. newels, 
piazza steps and railing, $116*; vault and privy, lattice 
around it, and grape-arbor, $76* ; painting, $203; felt for 
lining siding, $12; windows, sash, glazing, frames, and 
blinds (uiipainted), $168 ; doors, $67 ; tinning roof, piazza, 
window-caps, and leader pipes, $108* ; gas-pipes through- | 
out house, and to street curb, $36**; marble mantle, 
$25*; summer piece, $7*; heater-pipes, iron lath and 
registers, $30** ; hardware, as nails, hinges, locks, bolts, 
etc., $106; sidewalks, $24°* ; picket-fence and painting, | 
and board fence in rear, $110**; cartage and freight, | 
$37; iron sink and cistern-pump and pipe, $16; drains, | 
etc., to street sewers, $60**; cleaning, and coal for dry- | 
ing, $16**; interest and insurance while building, $89; | 
sundry small items not included above, $14. Total, | 
$2,993, exclusive of land. The items marked* would be | 
materially modified by locality, and by style of house and 
finishing; while the items marked ** could be thrown | 
out entirely in ordinary country houses. In many locali- | 
ties, a plain dwelling, having all the room of this one, | 
could be put up for considerably less than $2,500. With 
stone and sand at hand, and with shingle roof, $150, or so, 
would be saved in these two items alone. 

A smaller house, 21x28 feet, with the rooms a little | 
smaller, but otherwise entirely like the above, will cost | 
$2,500 to $2,600. The figures are not all in yet. The | 
cost of these could be eonsiderably reduced, as noted in | 
the starred * and ** items above. The Farm-House, | 


| and only a little moist below that. 


21x28 feet, with attic, but omitting the double-starred ** 
items and some others, and having some of the mate- 


| rialson hand, cost $2,100 to $2,200. Another $100 to $200 


could be saved in marble mantle, summer-piece, interest, 
cartage, etc. A very commodious dwelling can be’ put 
up of this size for just about $2,000 for the house alone. 
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Building and Thatching Stacks. 








| —A correspondent at White Plains wonders why we do 
| not build goed, large stacks of hay and thatch them. We 


have often asked ourselves the same question, but with- 
out getting any satisfactory answer. There are probably 
several reasons. Labor is scarce and high; and hay, 
when the country was new, brought a low price, as com- 
pared with labor, hence it did not ‘pay to take that 
care of it which is practised in Europe. _Then, boards 
were comparatively cheap, and enterprising farmers 
found it more economical to build barns for storing, hay 


| than to take the trouble of making good stacks, and 
| thatching them. The poor, enterprising farmers were 


the only ones that built stacks, and they had not the skill 
or the energy to build good ones and thateh them. ow, 
boards are costly and hay commands a,geetl price, and it 
would pay well to take pains to bnild good staelss, and 


| thatch them. For our own part, we prefer barns; but 
| not having sufficient barn room the past season, we have 
| thatched all our hay-stacks, and can confidently recom- 


mend the practice. We hope never again to let a stack 


| of hay go without thatching. A stack, if of good size, 


can be thatched for less than 25 cents per ton, and the 
lay keeps quite as well as in a barn. : 
Crops that will Stand Drouth.— 
J. B. Wright, of Idaho, writes: “I have a nice tract of 
land, deep soil, which through April, May and June is in 


| good condition ; after that, there being no rain in this 


country, it dries out to the depth of eight or ten inches, 
I would like to know 
what would be best to sow on it for either hay or pas- 
ture. Would clover roots die under such circumstances 2” 
—We think not. If the land was mulched, it would do 
much towards checking evaporation and retaining mois- 
ture. If the land was subsoiled, the clover roots would 
go deep into the ground, and stand considerable drouth. 
But of all forage crops, lucerne is probably the best to 
withstand drouth. The tap-roots frequently go down 
several feet into the earth, and if the land is rich enough, 
and the surface is kept free from weeds, an enormous 
growth of green food or fodder can be obtained. 
Preservation of Vimber, Water, 
and Game,—An admirable suggestion comes from the 
Syracuse Standard, which every agriculturist, merchant, 
and political economist in the State of New York ought 
to second, and push to consummation. It involves, as 
we understand it, the proper supervision, care, judicious 
cutting and marketing of the timber on these immense 
tracts of swamp and timber land in the Counties of Es- 
sex, Lewis, Herkimer, St. Lawrence, Franklin, and Ham- 
ilton ; the prime object being to preserve the water for 
the canals of the State, the timber being secondary. _The 
result would be, that the timber would be of the first im- 
portance in less than 25 years—that the game, clk, deer 
fur-bearing animals, birds, and fish wonld be second 
in importance and profit to the State—and that valuable 
as is the water for canal and river navigation, it would 
occupy the third place as regards the State finances. 
Three Horses Abreast ona Mow- 
ing-Machine.—H. E. H. We know of no-wiy of 
doing it without having two poles. It must: be very 
heavy grass, or a poor machine, that needs three horses. 
Better let one of the horses rest while the other two are 
on the machine, and change at dinner-time and launch. 





Preparing Land for a Garden.— 
“Z. F. H.,” Of Illinois, writes: “I want to prepere 
ground for a garden, and have but little barn-yard ma- 
nure, but a good many ashes, and can get lime at $1.25 per 
barrel. My land isclay. Would subsoiling be permanent- 
ly beneficial? Have any quantity of forest leaves handy. 
Now, what course should I pursue to bring my ground 
into proper condition ?”—First, dig some holes, three 
feet deep, in different parts of the land, and if water 
comes in and remains, the land needs underdraining, and 


| you cannot have a good garden until it is thoroughly 


drained. Make a compost of the leaves and manure, 
turning it over from time to time, to favor fermentation. 
Better dvy manure than lime at the price named. Use 
the ashes freely,—say one bushel on a square rod, and 
work them thoroughly into the soil. Plow, cultivate, 
harrow and plow again, and then cultivate and harrow 
and work the land until itis reduced to as fine tilth as 
possible, and then plow in the composted manure. Keep 
the crops clean, and as soon as you have an opportunity, 
plow, and keep plowing as often as possible. With clay 


land, this is the great seerct of having a good garden, 


” 
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How Much Plaster Per Acre ?— 
We have given from one to two bushels per acre as the 
usual quantity. When plaster is cheap, and when the 
sowing costs more than the plaster, we would sow not 
less than two bushels, and when plaster is expensive, not 
more than one bushel. L.J. P. says the farmers in Sum- 
mit Co., Ohio, sow only one bushel on three acres. Itis 
their opinion, that while a larger quantity will produce a 
greater growth of clover for a few years, yet if continued 
the land gets poorer, and in process of time the plaster 
fails to have any beneficial effect. ‘One of the best 
farmers in the county says he would not sow any plaster 
at all. He puts manure on a clover sod and plows it un- 
der, and thinks this better than all the plaster he could 
buy—and it is a fact that he raises the best crops of 
wheat, corn, oats and barley of any farmer in the town- 
ship.” He would probably raise still better if he sowed 
& little plaster on his clover. He gets good crops be- 
cause heisa good farmer, and works his land wel], and 
makes and applics good manure, and not because he 
does not use plaster. The others fail, probably, to get the 
fall benefit of the plaster, because they depend on it 
alone. Thé¥should use the plaster simply to get more 
eléver, and then use this clover to make more manure. 
Ifthe increased crops produced by the plaster are fed out 
on the farm, its employment will enrich rather than im- 
poverish the land. It is the abuse and not the use of 
plaster that is injurious. 
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“The Practical Poultry Keeper.” 


BY LEWIS F. ALLEN, 
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“The Practical Poultry Keeper,” by L. 
Wright, Orange Judd & Co, New York, as its 
title imports, is truly a practical work. Com- 
pact, eoncise, yet sufficiently explanatory, it 
treats upon the most important items connected 
with peultry in general, from the egg through 
all the stages of progress in the bird, until its 
final destination to cither the table or whatever 
other purpose it may be assigned. 

Whenever original composition is adopted, it 
is nicely written, or compilations are made from 
other authors, the matter is well selected. It is 
modern, too, in its arrangement; the current 
classification of breeds, with their individual 
characteristics, being well and accurately 
defined, so that the amateur, the fancier, 
and those who keep poultry simply as an item 
of domestic economy, need make no mistake in 
their selection, or be at a loss to know what 
they may obtain or breed. There have been 
many poultry books written, both in Europe 
and America. One ponderous in size, and ex- 
haustive in subject, like Tegetmeier’s, showy in 





binding, and too costly in price for the common | 


teader; others of less assuming pretensions, 
but good in their way, like Bement’s; still 
others, compilations chiefly, by those knowing 
little of the subjects of which they treated, and 
not leaving the reader much wiser, in a practical 
way, than when he started. Yet, some of the 
latter have proved useful in imparting primary 
instruction, and cultivating a taste for breeding 
and improving the various kinds of domestic 
fowls. The work under notice is a late English 
production, made up by the hand of a master; 
one well knowing what he was about, and valu- 
able throughout in its instructions, 

We have looked over the book; vead it, indeed, 


with considerable care, and, comparing it with | 


a fifty years’ experience of our own in the poul- 
try line, it merits our decided approbation. We 
cheerfully recommend it as good authority for 
all those who think a book of this character 
worth consulting at all. 

When a boy of seven or eight years, or there- 
abouts, we brought home our first pair or so of 
chickens, for which we had “dickered” with 
a neighboring school-fellow, whose parents had 
a yard full of them at home, and essayed our 
first venture in the poultry line. Succeeding 
during the first season in rearing a thrifty prog- 





} apparent. 


eny from them, we added thereto in the duck 
and guinea-hen line; and as our boyhood grew, 
we found ourselves the proud owner of a popu- 
lous poultry-yard with many varieties. We 
lived in the country, of course, city boys sel- 
dom having the opportunity of keeping fowls. 
The ignorant louts of the neighborhood, who 
had nothing but scraggy dung-hills at home, 
used to jeer us for our pains, but we happily 
survived it. Our father going on business to 
New York, we besought him to buy a book 
which treated of poultry, that we might be in- 
structed in the science and skill of breeding and 
caring for them. We felt wofully disappointed 
on his return, as we remember, to find that no 
such book could be obtained. And such was 
the fact. He had searched high 
through all the book-stores, and could get noth- 
ing of the kind. Indeed, we had grown into 
stout, mature manhood, before the first poultry- 
book greeted our eyes; and what a feast we 
had for a long time over it! We are especially 
thankful to the many kind authors who, in this 


line, have become benefactors by improving | 


their knowledge and tastes in these matters. 
And with this modern poultry literature the 
taste for poultry cultivation has improved until 
it has become in fact one of the fine arts. 
men and women of mark and position"have im- 
bibed a taste for our finer breeds of poultry 
that will never be eradicated, while each 
younger generation will follow in a recreation, 
if nota pursuit, fraught with so much interest 
and pleasure, as well as adding largely to the 
luxuries of the table and household economy 
with all good livers. But we have written 
enough, and more than was intended when we 
sat down to notice the little work in hand. 
We heartily recommend it to the public as one 
of the best works on the subject we have seen. 
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Shallow Drains are better than None. 
>. 

While we are firm believers in the economy 
and the effectiveness of deep drains, even in 
heavy clay soils, we have seen enough to con- 
vince us that those who, from lack of meaus or 
time, or on account of an insufficient outlet, 
find deep draining impracticable, will still find 


drains wherever the necessity for drainage is 
The first requirement of all is to 


| get rid of the water that stands on the surface 





of the soil, for this brings absolute death to all 
vegetation. 
move the water that accumulates in a depres- 


Both | 





and low } 





his circumstances will not allow him to entirely 
remove it; occasionally a large tract of land 
lying on the slope of a hill, or at its foot, is 
made too wet for profitable cultivation by an 
underground spring, through which a water 
stratum in the higher land finds vent. In such 
cases, by digging straight into the hill—cutting 
some distance into the water seam—the flow 
may be induced to seek the artificial outlet; and 
in such a case even a shallow surface drain may 
carry the water away without aMowing it an 
opportunity to do harm, 
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Water for Cattle in Winter. 
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This question affects the farmer’s purse much 
more seriously than is commonly supposed. 
The common resort, even for those who shelter 
their animals, is the neighboring brook or pond, 
where a hole is cut through the ice every morn- 
ing. There is often a long drive to this spot, 
and the cattle waiting for one another shiver in 
the keen winds for an hour or more, to get a 
chance to drink water at a temperature of 32°. 
This ice-water has to be warmed in the ani- 
mal’s stomach by the combustion of hay and 
grain. Of course all the food consumed in re- 
storing this heat, lost by exposure and by the 
ice-water, is so much wasted. If an ox drinks 
three gallons of ice-water, when he might have 
spring-water at 50°, he wastes all the carbon it 
would take to raise three gallons of water from 
32° to 50°. And this carbon is not in the shape 


| of coals or wood, but in the much more costly 





| it to their material advantage to make shallow | 


| 
| 


A simple plow furrow, to re- | 


| 


sion of the surface, will often produce more | 


beneficial effect than the same> amount of labor 
applied in any other way. Next to surface 
water comes a sort of surface springiness, a su- 
perficial ooze, or water retained near the surface 
by a dense hardpan subsoil. Frequently this 
water collects in basins of the subsoil, and a 
shallow underdrain will effect its removal. 


If a farmer does not feel justified in thor- | 
oughly underdraining any field that is too wet, | 


he may atleast be able to lay a few lines, two 
or three feet deep, running through the worst 
spots of the field, without much reference to 
its general conformation, and thus at least re- 
move the most evident source of his inconven- 


- jence and loss. 


Let it be distinctly understood that we do not 
recommend this practice for adoption in any 
case where it is practicable to do any thing 
more; but there is no reason why a farmer 
should suffer year after year from an annoy- 
ance that it is in his power to lessen, because 











form of food. We might estimate very accu- 
rately just how much is lost every day. But it 


| matters very little fer the argument, for it is 


clear that it costs no less than if the fodder were 
burned under a boiler and so made to produce 
the same effect. Every one can see that this 
small daily loss amounts to a considerable sum 
in the course of a foddering season of six months, 
and if this sum is multiplied by the number of 
stock kept, it amounts to an appreciable share 
of the farmer’s fodder, and may make all the 
difference between loss and profit in the year’s 
operations. We want, if possible, to have water 
for our cattle to drink at the temperature of 
well-water, or as near to 50° as may be, and to 
have it brought into the yard, or into their 
mangers. This may be done in several ways, 
and the method to be adopted is generally best 
determined by its cost. The cheapest method 
is usually to introduce spring-water where a 
sufficient fall can be had within a reasonable 
distance. Even though its first cost for pipe be 
a good deal, it is the cheapestin the end. When 
once well laid, it is a job done for a lifetime. 
The water is brought just where it is wanted, 
and there is no more Jabor nor expense about it. 
The next best thing is to bring water from a 
spring below the grade of the barn—either by a 
water-ram or by a windmill. Neither of these 
is very expensive, and the result is just as good, 
minus the cost of the ram or the windmill, 
and of keeping the apparatus in repair, and 
some loss of heat in the water. Another device 
is to build a large cistern to catch the rain-wa- 
ter from the roof of the barn. This can be 
done profitably wherever the cistern can be coy- 
ered to such a depth in the bank as to keep the 
water at the temperature of spring-water. If 
the bottom of the cistern be so high that the 
water can be drawn as wanted through a stop- 
cock into the trough or mangers of the cattle, 
all the better. If a pump has to be used, there 
is no advantage in a cistern over a well, where 
water is within twenty feet of the surface. If 
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there is porous, gravely subsoil, the driven- 
well offers an effectual method. An iron pipe, 
suitably pointed,is driven down below the water- 
line, and will give just as good a supply of wa- 
ter as a well curbed with stone or brick to the 
sane depth. The first cost of the driven-well 
is much Jess than any one of the other methods. 
The great objection to it is the cost of pumping 
the water, which, for a large stock of cattle, 
would be two or three hours’ work every day. 
But even this expense would be better than 
drinking ice-water three months in the year. It 
is manifest from this brief consideration of the 
different methods of supplying water for stock, 
that the elevated spring is altogether the best, 
and in most cases a man can better afford to lay 
a pipe a half-mile in length than to get his wa- 
ter by pump or windmill. If the whole cost 
were $500, the interest of that is but $35 annu- 
ally, and this would not go a great way in sup- 
plying labor at the pump-handle, or in keeping 
machinery in repair. At any reasonable price 
we want spring-water brought into the barn or 
the yard, where cattle can help themselves. It 
will pay a large interest on the investment. 


ee 


The Alkaline Soils of Colorado. 
age 

A correspondent of the A:merican Agricultur- 
ist in Bent Co., Colorado, writes as follows: 
“ We have some peculiarities of soil in Colorado 
which I do not understand. In some places on 
this Arkansas River the alkali is so thick on the 
ground it looks like a light snow, and can be 
scraped up, and sometimes there is no grass at 
all; and when very dry, as it often becomes 
here, large cracks come in it. In other places 
the grass is short or fine, but stock do n’t seem 
to like it. 

“Tn the East we would call it a stiff clay; 
here it is called adobe. We depend entirely 
upon irrigating our crops, and this soil needs 
watering oftener than any other. That which 
is brought into subjection, which is not the 
worst, is better adapted to wheat than almost 
any other crop. I should like to know the best 
way to treat it, te overcome the excess of alkali. 
On some farms it is predominant, but there is a 
great deal of rich, sandy soil, which grows the 
Margest root crops I ever saw, and vines seem 
to grow almost spontaneously, and no bugs 
trouble them. 

“Tt is difficult to raise potatoes here in 
Southern Colorado. Some years they do well, 
and others, as last year and this, the tops are 
thrifty and look well, but there are no bottoms; 
two years ago they were a success. Can you 
give us any hint through the Agriculturist that 
will be of practical benefit to us 2” 

We can give no advice on this subject. If we 
might hazard an opinion on theoretical con- 
siderations, we should think, if not altogether 
too costly, underdraining would be the best 
remedy; then, after draining, thorough culti- 
vation, and then irrigation. Unless the land is 
naturally or artificially drained, we lose three- 
fourths of the benefit to be derived from irriga- 
tion. This, so far as we know, is universal ex- 
perience. We suppose the alkali is carried up 
out of the soil by water, which, on evaporat- 
ing, leaves the alkali on the surface. Under- 
draining, by carrying off the water below, 
would do much toward preventing this deposit 
of alkali. Mulching would also do the same. 
The thorough cultivation of two or three inches 
of the surface soil would check evaporation. 
This loose soil, in fact, acts asa mulch, and is 





in this case. The fact that the clay soils need 
more irrigating than the sandy soils, indicates 
that they need draining and more thorough cul- 
tivation. If well drained and cultivated they 
would need less irrigating, and would probably 
prove exceedingly and lastingly productive. 

We should like to know more about the 
trouble with the potatoes.—Ebs. 
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Vegetables, New and Old. 


== 

We believe that the settlement of the much- 
discussed question of “ How to make Boys stay 
on the Farm,” will, in part at least, be found in 
the garden-patch. No sensible boy will be con- 
tented with poor fare; good fare can only be 
had with a plenty, and a good variety of veget- 
ables; therefore we advocate, as one means of 
making home attractive, greater, far greater 
attention to the garden than most farmers give. 
We know that we cannot convince some that 
there is more profit in a half-acre of kitchen- 
garden than there is in several of corn or wheat, 
but it is not the less so if health and comfort 
are regarded as of any account. 

The new catalogues have come, and we have 
looked them over. We welcome with pleasure 
any new shrub or flower that will make our 
borders brighter, but it is with far greater pleas- 
ure that we notice a new vegetable that prom- 
ises to excel in excellence any that we now 
have. The catalogues have to us all the charm 
of a new novel. They areof three sorts. First, 
we have catalogues of vegetable seeds only; a 
plan to be highly commended. Then, we have 
those in which vegetables are put first and the 
flowers come afterward; we make our best 
bow to these. Lastly, we have catalogues in 
which the vegetables ignobly come last; but as 
in these the list of seeds is ustially a very good 
one, we forgive the authors, and wish they may 
do better another year. There are many old 
varieties of vegetables that have stood their 
ground for years, and it appears very unlikely 
that they will be superseded, while with others 
there is frequently great improvement in either 
size, earliness, or other important quality. 
While we advise those who grow for home use 
only to place their main reliance on well-tested 
kinds, we would encourage a trial of such new 
things as come well recommended, provided 
one feels able to risk the chances of the failures, 
which, of course, must sometimes occur. In 
our “Calendar,” or Notes about Work, we 
usually mention the standard sorts of each veg- 
etable, and we wish here only to enumerate 
those which are now offered as novelties. 

Beans.—Dwarf Wax.—We tried this variety 
last year and can highly commend it. It is 
for snaps only. French Asparagus, Pole, are 
highly spoken of. 

BEET.—The Egyptian, sparingly tried last 
year, has proved itself of great value. Bastian’s 
Extra Early Red Turnip (there’s a name!) is in- 
troduced this year by Dreer, of Philadelphia, as 
superior to other early kinds. 

CABBAGE—Early Wyman was tried and ap- 
proved last year. Vick offers Fearnought, which 
he says the English claim to be the earliest of 
all cabbages, but he does not indorse the state- 
ment for this country. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Henderson & Fleming offer 
the Autumn Giant as a valuable late sort. 

€orn.—Moore’s Early Concord is put out by 
Gregory as a superior variety; and Vick has 
Early Minnesota and Russel’s Prolific—vyarie- 





probably the cheapest mulch that can be used | ties claimed to be very early. 








CucuMBER—Sooly-qua.—Here ought to be a 
novelty, is Thorburn asks $1.50 a seed. It is 
from China, and is eaten cooked. 

Letruce.—All the Year Round is offered by 
Bliss & Sons as a variety not liable to run early 
to seed, and Dreer has much to say in praise of 
the Hanson. 

Meton.—The Valparaiso and New Mexican 
are upon Thorburn’s list of novelties, and said 
to be of good quality. 

Preas.—Every year many new peas are offer- 
ed. We always put in a plenty of Carter's 
First Crop, Little Gem, and Champion of Eng- 
land, and try the new ones which have not as 
yet induced us to give up the old sorts. The 
leading novelties this year are Alpha, Laxton’s 
Quality, Laxton’s Quantity, Kentish Invicta, 
Hundredfold, ete. 

Sprouts.—Dalmeny. Said to be a cross be- 
tween Brussells Sprouts and Sayoy Cabbage, 
and valuable for hardiness. 

Tomato.—The Trophy, of which we have 
already spoken in high praise, is now to be had 
at a low price, as will be seen by advertisements 
and our special premium list. The Currant 
Tomato is pretty, and will serve for pickles. 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 15. 
dither the types or my pen made a mistake 

in the January number. What I should have 
said was that the manure resulting from the 
consumption of a ton of hay is worth $6.48 
(gold)—not that it is worth this much per ton. 

The correspondent who calls my attention to 
this error, urges me never to stop preaching 
‘soiling ;” and he says he has “fed nine head 
of full-grown stock for eight weeks off less 
than two-thirds of an acre of corn drilled for 
soiling.” This is equal to feeding five cows one 
day from a square rod. If the corn were drilled 
at 3 feet intervals, it would allow about one 
lineal rod or row, daily, for each cow. This is 
a large story, but I fully believe it—and the fact 
that it is possible is worth all that could be 
written in a year to prove the economy of 
soiling. 

In the November number of these papers I 
spoke of a neighbor who gets a very large prod- 
uce from very little land. Istated the facts as 
I understood them, and as nearly accurate as I 
could make them without prying too closely 
into other people’s business. If anybody tuinks 
it nice work to write for an agricultural paper, 
I would be glad if he had written this state- 
ment. It would have cured him. I have had 
letters about it from all parts of the country. 
No one has told me I lied, but some have evi- 
dently suspected it; many have considered me 
deceived, and many more have asked for the 
minute details of my neighbor’s management. 
At last, in pure self-defense, I called on him and 
told him my troubles. He frankly said that he 
had no objection tomy knowing and printing 
the whole story. He naturally objects to hav- 
ing his name published, but it will be given to 
any one who desires it from other motives than 
curiosity. 

To begin with, then, his farm contains—not 
28 acres—only a little more than 26. It isa 
part of his business to buy and sell cows, so 
that his stock is constantly varying. It has run, 
during the past year, from eighteen to thirty 
head, averaging, probably, twenty-five or 
twenty-six. Money made or lost on the cows is 
not included in the farm accounts. He makes 
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it a practice to take all the calves his neighbors 
would otherwise “deacon,” put them on to 
nurse cows, and grow them to good veal condi- 
tion. He also keeps afew sheep. I was not 
quite correct in my account of the pasture; it 
contains 12 acres instead of 14. I judged of 
the stock it carried from what I had often 
counted in passing it. I asked nim the other 
day what was a safe’ estimate of the average 
number pastured in this field throughout the 
whole season. He answered, “twenty head.” I 
replied that this was equal to soiling. He evi- 
dently thought that it was better, but he has 
never tried soiling. After going over the whole 








ground in detail, he gave me the following | 


statement of his actual cash sales for the year 
1870. He bought some grain and hired some 
pasture—enough, on a fair calculation, to bal- 
ance the cost of keeping his teams at home, so 
that these sales are to be taken as covering the 
whole product of a little more than 26 acres of 
Jand. 
CASH SALES FOR 1870. 
| Amount Brought. $2.318.85 


MB cn sc, ooss0. 2s ceee.eo | Carts ’.......0.02..- $480 
Torkeys.............. 96.00 Beets (Mangel)...... 150.00 
Chickens ....... Ret 100.00 
on eee 166.00 Round Turnips..... 43.00 
ENS 59 Sonic wn-oae RESO (ORIVOB So. cies cs aces 665.00 
SPSS eee Ee a oe 
BON os coos owe OOEMD | AMMDB.......500..0: 144.00 
GR ToS. .:.cas) BON) WOOL 2... 6.5. 2.000% 48.60 
eo Soa . %6.00' Squashes........... 12.00 








Am’t Forwarded.$2.318.85 

A few of these items are estimated in round 
numbers, but the estimate is under, rather than 
over, the truth. 

The only remarkable thing about this show- 
ing is the number of cows kept on the place; 
but any farmer of strong land knows that with 
high manuring this is possible. 

The total produce of the cows in butter, 
cream, milk, and calves, amounted to $1,862.15, 
which, divided among twenty-five head, gives 
for each less than $75, and the skimmed milk 
that was turned into pork. 

The expense of carrying on the place I did 
not ask, nor is it especially important to my ar- 
gument; for the schedule itself shows that the 
system of farming is such as to furnish steady 
work for the force employed, and to admit of 
economical management. The argument itself 
is, that it pays to make land so rich as to pro- 
duce the utmost that it is capable of, for it cer- 
tainly is much easier to manage 26 acres, pro- 
ducing $3,750, than to get the same income 
with the same investment for labor and manure 
from 260 acres; that is,to get acertain produce 
from one acre instead of from 10 acres; and it 
is my opinior that there are very few farms of 
260 acres in America that producea cash return 
of $3,750. Every rod of the small farm is work- 
ed at a profit; on the larger one there would 
be many a poor acre that would lose money 
the better acres would have to make up, besides 
some jand that would not return the amount of 
its interest and taxes. 

This illustration has an especial value, as 
showing the value of high farming ; the more 
so because it is high farming in the “ good old 
way.” What are known as “ modern improve- 
ments” find no fayoron the place. There is 
nothing done here that is not done on any good 
farm in New England; but every thing is done 
with a will; and industry, perseverance, and 
thoroughness, characterize every part of the 
work. The cultivation is thorough and cleanly; 
the use of manure excessive; thé feeding high ; 


Total.......... .-$8.758.45 


the marketing skillful, and the economy in | 
| at the joints, is entirely open at both gables, so 


every department complete. 




















A correspondent asks for more details as to 
the size of my steamer, and its distance from 
the feed-chest. He says: “I have a No. 1 
(smallest size) Prindle steamer, situated about 50 
feet from the feed-chest. It does not give satis- 
faction.” My steamer is an upright tubular 
boiler, 7 feet high, 3'|. feet in diameter, with a 
very strong draught. It stands about 15 feet 
from the feed-chest, which holds over 400 cubic 
feet. The boiler is gauged to a pressure of 100 
Ibs. to a square inch. By vigorous firing, we 
are able to keep the pressure at 70 Ibs. while 
steaming, to the full,capacity of a 1-inch pipe. 
But the evaporation is so rapid, that the full 
force of the feed-pump is required to keep up 
the water in the boiler. The steam consumed 
would be ample to supply a ten-horse engine. I 
find it, in all respects, perfectly satisfactory, 
being able to raise the temperature of my chest 
full of fodder to 300 degrees Fahrenheit in less 
than an hour, securing its perfect cooking in 


| every part before the box is opened the next 


morning. From my experience with the Prin- 
dle steamer, I should say that a No, 1 machine, 
standing close to a feed-chest of 40 cubic feet 
capacity, would raise its temperature to about 
230 degrees in the same time, and that it would 
require, proportionately, a much larger amount 
of fuel. Fifty feet distant, the result would be 
even less satisfactory. I doubt if there can be 
any economical steaming of hay at a low press- 
ure, for the reason that we must, in any case, 
depend upon the mass cooking itself after the 
steam is turned off, which makes it important 
to have the temperature as high as possible— 
and a high temperature can be obtained only 
with a higher pressure than the Prindle steamer 
can bear. Of course I use the word economi- 
cal in a relative sense. Hay can be efficiently 
steamed by packing it in a covered flour barrel, 
and inserting the nozzle of a tea-kettle into a 
hole at the bottom, but the process would be by 
no means an economical one. It necessarily 
costs a good deal of money to arrange for steam- 
ing, and the process requires care, labor, and 
intelligent supervision; so that, although a cer- 
tain percentage of forage will be saved, unless 
the arrangements are tolerably complete, the 
saving will cost more than it comes to. On the 
other hand, with a good boiler and a good en- 
gine or horse-power for cutting, the economy is 
decided and undoubted, and the results are in 
every way all that could be desired. 


What is the best way to store ice? is a ques- 
tion yet to be decided. It is by no means cer- 
tain that the elaborate plans frequently set forth 
in agricultural papers are not the worst that 
could be devised. At all events, experience has 
shown that the most costly ice-houses are by no 
means the best. We have just filled a house, 
holding about forty tons of ice, that was built 
on a plan described in a paragraph that floated 
through the country papers last summer. Its 
theory is perfect drainage, perfect ventilation, 
and the free evaporation of all moisture that 
gets into the packing, whether from rain or 
from the melting of the ice-evaporatton being 
a cooling process. The house is 13 feet square 
and 18 feet high, with upright joists, all around 
between the sill and the plate. Rough hem- 
lock boards, with open joints, are nailed on the 
inside of the joists. The doorway on the north 
side is 8 feet wide, reaching from sill to plate, 
and closed by pieces of board slipping in be- 
tween cleats. There is no floor, and the roof, 
which is made of rough pine boards, battened 








that the wind can blow freely through. In fill- 
ing, about 2 feet of marsh hay was put upon 
the bottom of the house. On this a layer of ice 
was closely packed, reaching within 8 inches of 
the outer boarding, all around. This 8-inch 
space was filled with hay and trampled down. 
Then another Jayer of ice was closely fitted to 
the first, and hay was packed around this, and 
so on, layer after layer, until the house was 
filled to within 3 feet of the plate. All the 
chinks between the cakes were filled with 
pounded ice as each Jayer was put in. The Jast 
8 feet of filling was with salt hay, well trampled 
down. Sowe have a cube of ice about 11 feet 
square on the bottom and 9 feet high, sur- 
rounded on all six sides by a compact mass of 
salt hay, and inclosed in a wooden shell, from 
which the evaporation of moisture will be as 
complete as possible. We believe that this ice 
will keep well. Whether it does or not we will 
report next fall. If it does, there can be a good 
deal of money saved in the building of ice- 
houses, 


Farming, especially such farming as we carry 
on, is not a business in which it is possible to 
take an exact account of stock at the end of the 
year and determine the actual profits, particu- 
larly as the elements of appreciation and detcri- 
oration of both stock and soil can only be 
guessed at, but there are some items in which 
an approximate estimate can fairly be made. I 
can make such an estimate with reference to 
my Jersey cows. The cost of keeping has been, 
as nearly as I can estimate, something less than 
$50 for each full-grown cow. As I have both 
bought and sold cows during the year, I cannot 
determine the exact average yield of butter, but 
it has been not less than 200 Ibs. for each cow of 
full age. This has been sold for an average 
price of 70 cents per pound. This brings the 
produce of each cow to $140—ninety dollarsa 
year more than the cost of feeding. After mak- 
ing a due allowance for the cost of milking, 
churning, marketing, etc.—not far from $15 per 
cow—there is left a profit that Iam willing to 
compare with those of any herd of native cattle 
with which I am acquainted. 

The high value of my animals (from $300 to 
$800 each) cannot be used as dn argument 
against me, because it is more than compensated 
for by the value of their progeny. I could well 
afford to pay $1,000 for a really first-class Herd- 
book Jersey, four yearsold. With good luck I 
would sell from her, by the time she was four- 
teen years old (supposing half of her calves to 
be heifers), $2,000 worth of stock in the first gen- 
eration. But thisis not farming, and is not to 
be used as a very important argument for con- 
vincing ordinary farmers, who are not so situ- 
ated that they can make the sale of thorough- 
bred stock an important item. I think I may 
say, however, that any butter-making farmer 
can afford to pay fancy prices for his original 
stock—at least for a good cow and bull from 
which to stock a herd for his own use. By 
changing bulls when necessary, he can, from one 
cow, build up in a few years a fine herd of cat- 
tle; for animals that breed when two years old, 
multiply with astonishing rapidity. 

I believe I have before mentioned in these 
papers a cow that I bought in February °68 
(Fancy); she, and two of her daughters, born on 
the place, are to calve this spring; and I have 
one calf from her nearly a year old, and one 
from her oldest daughter, so that I sell have, 
with good luck, eight of the family by the Ist 
of May, all within a little more than three years 
from the time of receiying her. 
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The way to catch an animal is to study its 
habits; and if we could impress our young 
readers with this idea, the numerous insects 
which do such an immense damage to the 
farmer and horticulturist would soon be de- 
stroyed. The musk- 
rat,however, is com- 
paratively harmless. 
He is not properly 
a rat. He has more 
of the habits and 
characteristics ofthe 
beaver, but with- 
out its marvellous 
intelligence. The 
muskrat prefers a 
sluggish stream or 
pond, bordered with 
coarse grass, rushes, 
or flags; but the 
sides of the stream 
should not, in all 
parts, be low and 
saturated with wa- 
ter. There should 
be some spots where 
the banks are com- 
paratively high and 
dry. During the 
summer, the musk- 
rats live mostly in 
these banks, on the 
borders of a swamp or stream, or 
trees. It is here that they breed. They are 
very prolific, having three litters a year, and 
from six to nine in a litter, And the females 
of the first spring litter also themselves have 
young early the same autumn. In October, or 
as soon as frosty nights occur, the muskrats 
begin to build their houses for the winter. 
Much ingenuity and intelligence are displayed 
in the location and construction of these winter 
residences. They are made of flags, pond-lily 





tops, roots, 
sticks, etc., cement- 
ed together with 
mud, carried in 
the mouth. Their 
houses are made in 
the shape of adome, 
and are sometimes 
five or six feet high. 
Like the houses of 
the beaver, the en- 
trance is under wa- 
ter, the muskrats 
diving under the 
water to get into 
them. Here they 
live during the win- 
ter, the family con- 
sisting of from six 
to ten members. If 
one of these houses 
is destroyed, the 
members are re- 
ceived in the other 
dwellings, and the 
hunters sometimes 
take advantage of 
this hospitable disposition to get several families 
in one hut, and so secure a large number at once. 
The skins of the muskrat are most valuable 
early in the spring, and as soon as the ice begins 
to disappear, the hunter commences operations. 
The rats are speared or shot, but the best plan 
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in hollow | 





is to catch them with steel traps. The muskrat 
is nocturnal in its habits, and while sometimes 
found feeding in the daytime, is usually caught 
at night. The hunter ascertains the feeding 
grounds of the muskrats from the tracks and 
droppings, and sets his traps in the paths. He 
usually takes a small, light, flat-bottomed boat, 








TRAPPING THE MUSKRAT, 


water is shallow, with a pole, and with a paddle 
where it isdeeper. He carries with him an axe, 
a trap-hook, some bait, traps, and gun. About 
sundown, on bright, warm days, the muskrats 
are seen swimming, and he gets a shot at them. 
By imitating their peculiar cry, which is like 
the whining of a puppy, they can be induced 
to come Within gun-shot, and a little exciting 
sport can be obtained. But the main depend- 
ence is on the traps. When a log is found 


sharp at both ends, which he propels, where the 





TRAPPING THE BLACK BEAR —(See next page.) 


With some recent droppings of the muskrat on 
it, a notch is cut in the log for the trap, an inch 
or two under the water. The trap is fastened 
to a tally-stick, as shown in the illustration. 
These tally-sticks are green saplings, with a 
fork at the upper end, and a hook near the bot- 














tom to hold it in the loose ground. The chain- 
ring is slipped on to this tally-stick, and 
care is taken to so place the tally-stick and trap 
that when caught, the muskrat shall take to 
the water and be drowned. If on the land, 
among weeds and bushes, he will not unfre- 
quently twist off his leg and escape. The traps 
are also placed in 
the runs, on bogs 
and old muskrat 
houses, and wher- 
ever there are recent 
' indications that the 
’ muskrats come to 
feed. “Where the 

game is scarce, the 
_ traps are sometimes 
: baited, but other- 
wise this is not 
: necessary. Carrots, 
' parsnips, apples, po- 
S tatoes, or a piece 
of the flesh of a 

muskrat can be used 

for bait. A stick is 

stuck in the ground, 

slanting in such a 
, Manner that the 

end shall be six or 
eight inches above 
the treddle of the 
trap. The bait is 
stuck on the end of 
the stick, and in this 
way, if there are any rats in the vicinity, you are 
pretty sure to catch them. Sometimes the traps 
are covered with an inch or two of weeds; and 
some trappers put a drop or two of the oil, 
found in the glands of the muskrat, on or near 
the traps. The next morning the hunter takes 





his boat and visits his traps. Mr. R. E. Robin- 
son, of Vt., who made the sketch for the accom- 
panying illustration, says: “A good trapper will 
tend from 50 to 100 or 125 traps, visiting them all 
every day. 


I have known a man at the begin- 
= 5 ning of the season 
to take upward of 
40 rats out of 50 
traps for two or 
three nights in suc- 
cession. After that 
the catch begins to 
fall off. The season 
lasts from the ist of 
March to the ist of 
May. Twenty years 
= ago it was not un 
- usual for one trap- 
: per with 50 traps 
to catch 300 musk- 
rats in the marshes 
of Lake Champlain 
and its tributaries in 
a fortnight or three 
weeks; but their 
number has been so 
diminished by trap- 
ping in the fall and 
winter, that the 
trapper is fortunate 
who now gets 150 
in the whole season. 
The muskrat is usually skinned by beginning at 
the head, ripping from the chin to between the 
fore legs, and then stripping the skin off over the 
body. When taken off in this manner the skin is 
stretched on a bent rod of tough, pliable wood. 
When skinned,from the tail it is stretched on a 
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board. Many years ago, when beaver skins 
were so valuable, muskrat skins were worth as 
high as 50 certs each. Then for years they were 
very low—from 5to10 and 15 cents. Within ten 
years, they have brought as high as 35 cents, 
but are now down again to 10 or 12 cents. 
These prices relate to skins taken in the spring, 
when they are in their best condition.” 
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Trapping the Black Bear. 


—_—_ 


There are numerous species of bears, some 
not larger than a Merino sheep, and others 
weighing as much as the largest ox. The 
American black bear is found in all the large 
forests of the Northern and Western States, and 
Canada. They bring forth their young in caves 
er hollow trees, in May or June, generally two 
at a birth, and during this period it is danger- 
ous to approach the dam. At other times, they 
will not attack a man, unless in self-defence. 
They are great eaters, devouring corn, oats, grass, 
acorns, roots, fish, flesh, fowl, and honey. They 
seem particularly partial to the latter, and after 
dining on a fat pig, nothing affords them more 
safisfaction than to rob a bees’ nest. This rich, 
carbonaceous food, enables them to store up 
large quantities of fat during the summer and 
autumn. On the approach of winter they re- 
tire to a cave and take a long sleep until the ad- 
vent of warm weather inthe spring. Like oth- 
er hybernating animals, they live during this 
period on the fat stored up during the previous 
summer and winter. It fares ill with a well- 
bred pig that happens to be neighbor to a bear, 
hungry for a breakfast, after his long sleep. 

Mr. Thrasher, author of the Huntemand Trap- 
per, says: “ Their mode of eating the hog is to 
take him upin their arms and squeeze him 
some, commencing at the same time to take 
their dinner out of the shoulder and neck at 
the back of the hog, which is alive, and 
squealing -as only a hog can squeal. <A 
bear will carry a hog as heavy as_him- 
self, * * Heis a great natural boxer, and it 
is not easy to hit him with a club, for he de- 
fends himself like a well-trained pugilist. He 
is a great hand to fight dogs, sets himself up on 
end and cuffs them right and left, one clip be- 
ing enoughtomake acripple. The bear is very 
fond of sweets. It is one of theircurious tricks 
to climb a tree where bees have stored their 
honey, and gnaw them out; their constant 

. growling about the bees’ stings, often showing 
their whereabouts to the hunter. And they are 
often betrayed at the hog-pen by the squealing 
of the hogs. Nothing suits them better than to 
find a hog in a pen, and no one to oppose them. 
They will climb in and out again, hog and 
all.” There are several ways of trapping the 
bear, but the one now generally adopted 
is to set a steel-trap near some place where 
the bear has been committing depredations, 
such as robbing a hog-pen. The trap is set, if 
conyenient, under water, or in a swampy place, 
covering the trap in either case with moss, so 
as to look as natural as possible, and hanging a 
piece of fresh pig or sheep over the trap in such 
a way that the bear must step on the treddle 
in order to reach it. A short chain and clog, 
with three hooks, is attached firmly to the trap, 
which impedes the progress of the bear after he 
is caught. The accompanying sketch, drawn by 
Mr. R. E. Robinson, of Vermont, gives a lively 
idea of the scene, which will soon be ended on 
the arrival of the parties on whom the bear has 
being committing depredations, 

ad 





Walks and Talks on the Farm—No, 87. 


—_—@-— 


The Hon. T. C. Jones, one of the most dis- 
tinguished agriculturists and breeders of Ohio, 
writes me as follows: 

“Knowing you to be an accomplished chem- 
ist, and especially well instructed in all branches 
of that science relating to agriculture, many 
persons are surprised that so little of it is ‘ ap- 
plied’ in your practical management of the 
farm, as related in Walks and Talks.” 

I do not know what Ihave said that should 
lead to such a remark. I try to apply all the 
knowledge I have in the management of my 
farm, and feel the necessity of much more than 
I possess. I know nothing of chemistry com- 
pared to what I desire to know; but it is quite 
possible if I knew less, I might apply more. I 
have long abandoned all expectation that chem- 
istry will revolutionize at once the practice of 
agriculture. I have no expectation of making 
afortune by some chemical discovery in farm- 
ing. I have never analyzed the soil on my farm 
to see if it did not lack some simple element of 


plant-food, the application of a few dollars’ 


worth of which would double its productive- 
ness and makearich man of me. I know witha 
good degree of certainty, exactly what is wanted 
to make my farm rich. It needs, or did need, 
(ist,) underdraining ; (2d,) the soil needed to be 
thoroughly broken up and pulverized ; (8d,) the 
land was full of weeds and weed-seeds, and I 
knew I must kill the former, and cause the 
latter to germinate, and then kill the young 
plants. I have not tried any chemical mixtures 
to kill the weeds. I have cut down thousands 
of thistles in my pastures, and stubbles with a 
mowing-machine, and have seen it stated that 
if you would put a drop of sulphuric acid, or a 
few grains of salt, on each thistle after it was 
cut, the thistle would die. Ihave not “applied” 
this kind of chemistry to my farming operations. 
The salt and acid are not expensive, but I made 
a little calculation, somewhat as follows: There 
are 43,560 square feet in an acre, and, say six 
thistles on a square foot, and it would proba- 
bly take about a minute to drop the acid on 
each thistle; if I worked ten hours a day, it 
would take sixteen months to go over an 
acre. I did not think it would pay ! 

I should have been a much more popular 
agricultural editorif I had not spent some years 
with Lawes & Gilbert. My experience on this 
great experimental farm taught me that nine- 
tenths of the chemical nostrums of the day had 
no foundation in fact or science. It was a real 
misfortune! A quack doctor is always more 
popular than a thoroughly educated physician. 

Nevertheless, I am sorry to hear that “ many 
persons are surprised that so little chemistry is 
applied in the management of my farm.” It is 
not true. I apply ail the chemical knowledge I 
have. I do not think a single day passes in 
which Ido not find use for chemical knowledge. 
For instance, this morning the thermometer 
was 10 degrees below zero. I am feeding about 
fifty pigs. I steam the food for them. By put- 
ting the steamed food in a vat, and covering it 
up tight, it will keep warmer than if kept in 
small quantities in different vessels. This isa 
chemical fact. And when I got a large vat, and 
had all the steamed food put into it, and shut up 
close for the night, it became “ applied” chem- 
istry.” The food keeps warm in the coldest 
weather. Only a few minutes ago, the man who 
has charge of the pigs told me the food froze 
in the troughs. “Then you must give them 
but a little at a time, and when they have eaten 





that, give more. Let them have all they wil] 


eat, but no more.” You say thé is not chemis- 
try; but, in point of fact, there are several very 
important chemical laws involved in these sim- 
ple operations; and if you will look into the 
matter, you will find that chemistry enters into 
nearly every thing that youdo on the farm; and, 
other things being equal, the more thoroughly 
a farmer understands chemistry, the more he 
can economize his time and labor. He should 
apply it to little things as well as great things, 

The trouble with most of our chemico-agri- 
cultural writers is, that they discuss questions 
very imperfectly understood, and say little of 
those simple, well-established principles which 
are applicable to the common, ordinary duties 
of every-day farm life. They prefer to talk 
about the amount of nutriment there is in 
cheese rather than to dwell on the importance 
of using boiling hot water to clean the milk pails 
and cheese vats. 

Mr. Jones writes: “I have a question in re- 
gard to the nutritive qualities of common feed 
for stock, concerning which there is no settled 
opinion, and which your attainments ought to 
qualify you to decide. What is the difference 
in the nutritive value of Indian corn of the 
hard, white variety, as compared with a de- 
cidedly yellow variety ? The latter is generally 
preferred for feeding and for fattening hogs. I 
suppose it the more valuable; but I have an 
idea that the white is richer in flesh-forming 
substances—better, therefore, for bread, and 
better for horses, I have tried to have this 
matter tested by analysis, but have not yet suc- 
ceeded. My own opinion is founded chiefly on 
experiments and observation in feeding these 
grains.” That is to say, the yellow is richer in 
oil and starch than the white. Ido not know 
whether this is so in fact or not; a good analy- 
sis would determine this point. .For my part, 
I should buy the corn that contained the most 
starch and oil, without any reference, so far as 
nutriment (not manure) was cgncerned, to the 
percentage of the flesh-forming substances. A 
very poor, immature sample of corn might con- 
tain, and probably would contain, a higher 
percentage of nitrogen, or flesh-forming matter, 
than a well-grown, fully-matured sample of 
corn. Just as a half-starved, lean ox would 
show a higher percentage of nitrogen than a 
well-fed, ripe one. There would not be as much 
nitrogen in the poor ox as in the well-fed one 
of the same age; but there would be more in a 
pound of the beef. And so in a shriveled, im- 
mature grain of corn, there would not be as 
much nitrogen as in a large grain, fully ma- 
tured, but there would be a higher percentage. 
In other words, this poor, shriveled, immature 
corn would contain a higher percentage of 
“ flesh-forming substances” than the richest, 
fattest, best developed corn grown in the Sciota 
Valley. And the beef from an old Texan ox 
would contain a higher percentage of “ flesh- 
forming substances” than the best and ripest 
Shorthorn in Mr. Jones’ magnificent herd. 

A skim-milk cheese contains a higher percen- 
tage of flesh-forming matter than one which con- 
tains all the cream. And I could almost wish 
that those who write so much about the “ flesh- 
formers,” or, as one popular author calls them, 
the ‘ nitrates,” were compelled to live on lean 
Texan beef, or mutton from half-starved Merino 
sheep, or on skimmed cheese, until they either 
studied the matter more thoroughly, or ceased 
writing about it. 





Mr. Jones further asks—'‘ What is the value 
of wheat bran as food, say for cattle? The 
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‘authorities’ generally place it low, but many 
breeders of large experience use it extensively. 
What is the value of shorts and of mid- 
dlings?” I cannot answer these questions, for 
the simple reason that we do not know how 
much of the cellulose, or woody fibre in bran, 
hay or straw, is ordinarily digested by cattle 
and sheep. Lawes & Gilber’s experiments 
on pigs show that bran is a very indifferent 
fattening food for these animals. Their stom- 
achs are not large enough to digest it. The fol- 
lowing table shows the composition of wheat 
bran as compared with other standard articles 
of food: 
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The carbo-hydrates include digestible cellu- 
lose, or woody fibre, starch, gum, sugar, etc. 
One pound of fat is equal to 272 Ibs. of starch; 
and so, in the last column but one, I have given 
the total amount of digestible carbonaceous 
matter, calculated as starch; that is to say, I 
have multiplied the fat by 2'f2. Thus 100 Ibs. 
of timothy hay contain 45.8 Ibs. of digestible 
carbonaceous matter and 8 lbs. of fat. These 3 
Ibs. of fat are equal to 7'|2 lbs. of starch, which, 
added to the other digestible carbonaceous 
matter, make the total amount equal to 53.3 
Ibs. The last column is obtdined by adding 
the albuminoids, or nitrogenous matter, to the 
total amount of digested carbonaceous matter, 
and consequently this column represents the 
total amount of nutriment in the different foods. 
According to these figures, we have the following 
results, estimating clover hay worth $15 per ton : 

Cost of the 

















Value ofthe; food per 
Value per|manure ob-jton after de- 
ton as food|tained fromjducting the 
accordingto} atonof /vaine of the 
| analysis. food. manure. 
Glover Hay..... .. $15.00 $9.64 $5.36 
Timothy Hay...... 19.63 6.43 13.20 
Wheat Straw...... 10.87 2.68 8.19 
Wheat Bran...... 21.70 14.59 W111 
Indian Corn ...... 27.58 6.65 | 20.93 


According to analysis, therefore, if the nutri- 
ment in a ton of clover hay is worth $15, that 
in timothy hay is worth $19.53, that in bran, 
$21.70, and that in corn, $27.58. 

In the second column is given the value of 
the manure from a ton of the food consumed. 
After deducting this from the actual nutritive 
value of the food, it will be seen that while the 
food in a ton of clover hay is worth $15, it costs 
us only $5.36; and while the food in a ton of 
timothy is worth $19.63, it costs us $13.20; 
wheat bran is worth $21.70, and costs us $7.11. 
A little calculation will show which of these 
articles is the cheapest food, after deducting the 
value of the manure. 

It will be seen that Judge Jones is right in 
his estimate of bran as food for cattle and 
sheep. It is unquestionably a valuable food, 
and in those sections where manure is needed 
(and where is it not ?) it can usually be bought 
to advantage. If timothy hay is worth $26.06 
per ton, bran is worth $36.29; and I believe 
these figures represent the relative value of 
timothy hay and bran with a good degree of 
accuracy. But when you compare bran with 
corn, there is another question to be taken into 
consideration by the grain-growing farmer, who 





has plenty of straw, corn-stalks, and other bulky 
fodder. It is certain that such a farmer cannot 
afford to pay $36.29 per ton for bran while he 
can get corn for $34.23 per ton. The corn is 
more easily digested than the bran; and further- 
more, the nutriment in corn is more concen- 
trated, and can be fed out to much greater ad- 
vantage in connection with straw and stalks 
than bran can. The table shows that straw has 
a far greater nutritive value than it is usually 
found to be worth when fed out alone on the 
farm. Its actual value as food is $10.87 per 
ton, as compared with clover hay at $15 per 
ton. But it is certainly no¢é worth half this sum 
to feed out alone. It is too bulky. The animals 
sannot eat and digest enough of it to enable 
them to take on flesh and fat rapidly. We need 
to feed out corn or other concentrated food 
with it; and in such acase as this, the figures 
in the table place the value of bran too high, 
and that of corn too low. 

On my farm, I am always tempted to buy 
bran, when I can get it $10 per ton less than 
corn-meal, simply because it makes such -rich 
manure, But this winter, so far, I have not fed 
out a single ton. I buy corn and corn-meal in- 
stead. And Ido it for the reason above given. 
With well-bred stock that is growing rapidly, 
bran is a substitute for hay and roots, not for 
grain. If I was short of hay and coarse fodder, 
I should buy bran; but with plenty of clover 
hay there is little necessity for buying bran. 
Better buy corn. Clover hay and corn are bet- 
ter for fattening stock than clover hay and bran. 

I say well-bred stock, and by this I mean an- 
imals that have been bred to grow rapidly. 
Such animals require more nutriment in a given 
time than animals that have been bred to grow 
slowly. The latter can get all the food they 
need from ordinary hay; but the former must 
have hay of extra quality, or, in the absence of 
this, they must be fed enough grain to bring the 
hay or straw or roots up to the desired stand- 
ard; and this standard will be determined by 
the growing qualities of the animals and the 
size of the stomach. The animal can-eat only 
as much as the stomach will hold; and if this 
is sufficient to enable it to grow and fatten as 
rapidly as it is capable of growing, it would be 
a waste of food to give grain in addition, and 
would be deleterious to health. But if the an- 
imal is capable of digesting more food than the 
stomach will hold, it is a great loss not to fur- 
nish it. And we do this either by providing 
richer hay, or by substituting more or less grain 
in place of a portion of the fodder. In such a 
case it would be cheaper to feed corn than bran, 
even if the nutritive matter in the corn cost con- 
siderably more than that in bran. Nevertheless, 
I think very highly of bran, especially for milch 
cows, and for breeding ewes. It is the best 
substitute for roots that we have. But if the 
animals can stand it, I would give more or less 
grain in addition. 

The Kansas Farmer says: ‘“*Walks and 
Talks,’ in the September Agriculturtst, advises 
sowing two bushels to the acre of wheat. We 
would call this pretty heavy seeding, out West 
here, and we believe our soil will stand a heay- 
ier seeding than the soil of New York will. We 
have advocated a heavier seeding of oats than 
our farmers generally give, and have thought 
that the seeding for wheat could be slightly in- 
creased with profit, but we believe that ‘ Walks 
and Talks’ has rather over-reached the mark. We 
are free to confess, however, that we have never 
tried two bushels per acre, nor have we ever 
seen it tried. * * * Five pecks have been the 








rule among the wheat growers of Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan, and that rule has rarely 
been infringed upon. In Kansas and Missouri 
some of our best wheat growers have used as 
much as six pecks of seed. We would like to 
hear from ‘Walks and Talks, if he has ever 
used two bushels of seed, and, if so, was it 
thinned by winter-killing or any other cause? 
And what was the yield of the crop ?” 

I have now between forty and fifty acres of 
winter wheat drilled in at the rate of two bush- 
els per acre; and I have sown at this rate for 
several years, sometimes getting on a little more 
and sometimes a little less. I do not think my 
wheat has ever been injured by beirig too thick. 
The Deacon sows only a bushel and a half, and 
some others only five pecks. I sow later, and 
put on a little more seed. Some of them sow 
as early as the last week in August. I do 
not care to sow earlier than the 10th of Sep- 
tember, and from that to the 25th. The Hes- 
sian-fly, which has not troubled us for many 
years, seems to have returned, and of course 
early sown wheat will be the most likely to 
suffer from its attack. On the other hand, to 
avoid the midge we want our wheat to ripen 
early, or perhaps more correctly speaking, to 
come earlier into flower. I have an idea that 
moderately thick seeding favors early ripening. 

But after all that has been written on this 
subject of thick and thin seeding, and the nu- 
merous experiments that have been made, there 
is a great diversity of opinion on the point. 
And the old question, as to whether rich land 
or poor land needs the most seed, is still in dis- 
pute. I suppose from the remark that “our 
soil will stand a heavier seeding than the soil 
of New York,” the editor of the Kansas Farmer 
thinks that rich land requires heavier seeding 
than poor land. I have always taken the other 
view, so far as wheat, barley, and oats are con- 
cerned, but not in regard to. Indian corn, 
Within certain limits, the richer the land the 
more plants of Indian corn can be left on an 
acre. But with wheat, the richer the land the 
more the plants will stool out and the less seed 
will be réquired. 

But I suppose a good deal depends on what 
we understand by rich and poor Jand. What I 
mean by rich land is a soil that contains suffi- 
cient plant-food, in an immediately available 
condition, to produce as heavy a crop as the 
season is capable of bringing to perfectiong In 
other words, on rich soil it is the character of 
the season that determines the yield per acre. 
And any land that, from lack of available plant- 
food, can not produce as large a crop as the 
season is capable of maturing, is poor land. If 
the season is capable of maturing 40 bushels of 
wheat per acre, and the land is capable of pro- 
ducing only 80 bushels, that land is poor. Ifthe 
season is capable of maturing only 30 bushels 
per acre, then this same land would be rich. 
Now, when we say “the richer the land the 
less seed we require,” we refer to land capable 
of producing more wheat than the season is 
capable of maturing. On such land, containing 
an excess of available plant-food, the greater this 
excess the less seed, within €rtain limits, should 
we sow. One bushel per acre would be better 
than two bushels. And though if seems para- 
doxical, I think it may be true that the poorer 
the land the less seed isrequired. Land that is 
capable of producing only 5 bushels of wheat 
per acre would require less seed than land cap- 
able of producing 10 bushels, and this less than 
land capable of producing 20 bushels. ‘Very 
rich and very poor land should be thinly seeded ; 
but on medium land, such, say, as is capable of 
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producing from between 25 to 80 bushels of 
wheat per acre, I should sow two bushels of 
seed—a little less perhaps if sown early, and the 
soil was moist, warm, and in fine tilth. 

John Johnston advocates thin seeding, but his 
dand is thoroughly underdrained, in fine mech 
anical condition, free from weeds and rich in 
available plant-food. When, by growing clover 
and feeding it to sheep,I get my land as rich as his 
I shall probably sow less seed, but not till then. 

Two years ago I sowed a ten-acre field of 
barley, that had been “ fall-fallowed,” at the 
rate of 1'{, bushels per acre, and another field of 





14 acres, at the rate of 27|2 bushels per acre, and | 


I had moré barley from the 10 acres than from 
the 14 acres. If I recollect right, the thin- 
seeded field yielded nearly 50 bushels per acre, 
and the other about 33 bushels per acre. Now, 
this proves nothing in regard to the advantages 
or disadvantages of thick or thin seeding. I 
expected no more than I got from either field. 
It was the condition of the land and not the 
amount of seed that determined the yield. If I 
had sowed 2'|2 bushels per acre on the rich Jand, 
the season proving to be a very wet one, the 
crop would have fallen down and I should have 
got little or nothing but straw. Had I sown 
1'|, bushels per acre on the poorer field, I have 
no doubt (though I have no proof)that I should 
have got a less yield than I got with 2'|. bushels. 
I do not know how it is “ out West,” but here, 
in the Middle States, I think the error is in 
sowing too little rather than too much seed. 

But a still greater and more prevalent error 





is in not getting the land rich enough. In this 


section, the farmers, as a rule (though there are 
far too many exceptions) put the land in good 





Fig. 1.—sECTION OF HORSE’S TOOTH. 


mechanical condition for the seed. They make 
it very smooth and mellow on the surface. But 
they do the work in too short a time, and get 
comparatively little benefit from the decompos- 
ing and fertilizing influence of the atmosphere. 
The fields look very smooth and nice, The 
wheat is sown early, and presents a handsome 
appgarance in the autumn, but does not come 
up to expectations the next spring and summer. 
It is not rich enough. On heavy clay land we 
must summer-fallow more, breaking up earlier 
in the spring, or the fall previous, and doing the 
work more thoroughly. On lighter land, that 
does not need summer-fallowing, we must grow 
more clover, manure higher, and grow grain 
crops less frequently until we get the land rich. 
Then, if you are afraid the land is so rich that 
the crop will fall down, sow less seed, ané do 
not sowtooearly. IfI had land that I thought 
was not rich enough to produce 15 bushels per 
acre, I would not sow over 1’|, bushels of seed 
(and if I acted wisely I should not sow at al). 
If [had reason to suppose the land rich enough 
to produce 30 bustels per acre, I would sow 2 
bushels per acre. If I thought it rich enough 
to produce 50 bushels, I would not sow over 
1’|, bushels per acre—perhaps only one bushel. 

And I am not sure that the same principles 
will not apply to corn. On very poor land 
plant thin, on rich land plant thicker; and if 
there ever is a case where the land is too rich 
for corn, plant thinner again. But I have 
never known an instance of this kind. Practi- 





cally, we should plant thicker as the land is 


richer. I think you will find that all the great 
corn crops that have been reported have been 
planted thicker in the rows, one way, than 
usual. And hence I advocate drilling in corn on 


very rich land. But on poor land that will not 


yield over 70 bushels of ears per acre, I 
would plant in hills, three and a half feet apart 
each way, and three or four plants in a hill. 





Horses’ Teeth. 


—— 

There is no disputing the convenience of 
horses’ teeth as a means for ascertaining 
the age of the animals; but they perform a 
much more important office. No contrivance 
of art is so perfectly fitted for its destined use 
t is worth one’s 
admirable 


as these are adapted to theirs. 
while occasionally to study the 
mechanical contrivances by which animals per- 
form their various functions with 
ease and rapidity. The rumi- 
nants, cows, deer, sheep, etc., bite 
off the herbage by pressing their 
incisor or cutting teeth, which 
are in the lower jaw, against an 
elastic, firm, gristly cushion, 
which is in place of teeth upon 
the upper jaw in front. Of 
course the bite is decisive, the 
grass yields, and not a spear or 
leaf can pull through. When 
two sets of teeth opposed to each 
other, however, if like those of a 
man or a dog, grass would be 
likely to draw through and little 
really bitten off. In the structure 
of horses’ teeth this is overcome 
by giving the teeth rough faces 
like those of the jaws of a pair 
of pincers. Such a distribution 
and alternation of enamel and 
bone is made that a most admir- 
able surface for taking a tight 
nip is produced. Such a tooth 
must necessarily wear faster than 
one the surface of which is a 
thick, solid plate of enamel. 
And consequently there is provi- 
sion for its renewal in the growth 
of the tooth, which continues 
throughout the life of the horse. 

An idea of the structure of a horse’s front 
teeth may be had if we suppose each tooth to 
have been once plastic and conical, hollow 
within, and composed of but three layers, which 








Fig. 5.—LOWER 





subsequently form the tough crust of the out 
side, the hard enamel next it, and the dentine or 
bony mass within surrounding the cavity, Now 
let us suppose the point of this conical, plastic 
body to be pushed inward into the cavity with. 
in the togth, just as we can draw the toe of a 
stocking into the same. Figure 1 shows how 
this is, Here one of the incisors or nippers 
is represented split lengthways, 
The tough cement or crust, a, is 
seen upon the outside passing over 
the edge, entering and lining the 
cavity. The enamel, b, follows the 
cement, and the ivory or dentine, ¢, 
is reflexed upon itself. The grind- 
ing of the teeth upon each other, 
and upon grit contained in their 
food, soon wears them to a nearly 
flat “ table,” ‘which will of course 
remain irregular on its surface so 
jong as it iscomposed of substances 
varying so much in hardness—the dentine 
of course wearing down and leaving the 
enamel and cement exposed to greater 
wear. The horse sheds his first pair of 
milk-teeth when coming three years old, 
and they are replaced by the two central 
incisors or nippers; the other two pairs 
of nippers follow, and by the time the 
animal is 4"]2 years old, all the permanent 
nippers are in sight, and the middle ones 
of both jaws show some wear. Fig.3 repre- 
sents the lower nippers of a 4’|e-year-old 
horse, and fig. 2 the upper jaw of the same, which 
always show least abrasion. The sharp edges of 
the outside pair may be distinctly seen, and the 
dark cavity in the centre with its irregular edge. 
This cavity is called by horse-men the ma7z, as 
it forms a black mark, edged with white, in the 
center of each of the nippers, until a horse is 
about 7 years old, then it nearly or quite disap- 
pears from the two middle nippers of the lower 
jaw, and subsequently from the others. In a 








NIPPERS OF A 6-YEAR-OLD. 


four-year-old the mark will take the fine point 
of a knife to the depth of about half an inch, 
and this much of the tooth must, of course, all 
be worn away before the tooth presents the ap- 
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pearance shown in fig. 6. The engravings, figs. | 7 months old weigh 200 Ibs.each. Lot 2 are 14 


4and 5, represent the upper and lower‘ nippers 


lig. 7.—LOWER NIPPERS OF AN 8-YEAR-OLD. 


respectively of a horse between 6 and 7 years 
old; and figs. 6 and 7 of a horse about 8 years 
of age. 
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A Question for Pig-Feeders, 
ae 

az. F. Hopkins, Ill., writes: “We wish to 
submit to you for settlement the following 
question: Can shoats be fed with as much 
profit to the feeder as grown hogs? To be 
more explicit, A takes B’s pigs—say seven to 
eight months old—to fat on halves. Now, 
the question is, can A feed them with as much 
profit as though they were full-grown pigs ?” 

ReMARKS.—We would submit the question 
to our readers, remarking, at the same time, 
that if we understand the question aright, there 
can be no doubt that the full grown pigs may 
be fattened “on halves” with the most profit. 
If A should give to Ba 300-lb. pig, worth, say 
$15, to be fattened on halves, and to C a 200-lb. 
pig, worth $10, and they should be sold the 
next day, it is evident that B would get more 
for his food than C. B would get $7.50 for one 
day’s food, and C only $5. . 

But if the pigs weighed alike, it is not such 
an easy matter to answer the question. One 
thing, however, is clear: the shorter time the 
feeder kept them, the more he would make. If 
he sold them the day he got them, he would get 
half the value of the pigs for nothing. We 
presume there is, in practice, some restrictions 
in regard to this point. Let us assume that A 
has two litters of pigs, of ten each. Lot 1 are 
well-bred pigs, that have had good care, and at 











months old, and also weigh 200 lbs. each. B 
takes them to fatten, and agrees 
to give them good care and all 
the food they will eat for ten 
weeks, and receive half the pro- 
ceeds of the pigs for his trouble 
and food. Which lot would af- 
ford B the most profit ? 

We do not know of any ex- 
periments that enable us_ to 
answer this question; and if any 
of our readers have made such, 
we shall be glad to hear from 
them. Professer Miles, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, 
put an Essex barrow pig, 11 
weeks and 6 days old, in a pen 
June 30, and fed it all the corn-' 
meal it would eat for nineteen 
weeks, or until Nov. 10. At the 
commencement of the experi- 
ment the pig weighed 542 lbs. 
In the nineteen weeks it ate 4093 
Ibs. of meal, and then weighed 
145" |2 Ibs., or a gain of 91 Ibs. In 
other words, 4%|1o0 lus. of meal 
gave 1 lb. of increased weight. 

At the same time he put in an 

adjoining pen a Suffolk barrow, 
11 months old, that weighed 204 
Ibs. In nineteen weeks he ate 
796'|2 Ibs. of meal, and then 
weighed 869°], lbs., or a gain of 
165°|; lbs. In other words, 4°} 16 
Ibs. of corn-meal gave 1 Ib. of 
increased growth. 

With the young pig, it required 
a ton of meal to produce 458°], 
Ibs. of increase; and with the 
older pig, a ton to produce 417°|, 
Ibs. of increase. So faras this 
experiment throws any light 
on the matter, therefore, a young pig will 
grow faster for the food consumed than an 
older one. And this result accords with the 
previous experiments made by Professor Miles, 
as given in “Harris on the — = = 
Pig.” There can be little doubt 2 
that, as a rule, young animals 
eat more food, in proportion to 
live weight, and increase faster, 
in proportion to the food con- 
sumed, than older animals. This 
system of fattening. pigs ‘om } 
halyes,” though formerly not un-. 
common with distillery men, is 
now seldom, if ever, practised in 
this State, and we should be glad : 
to hear more in regard to it. In 
the case we have assumed, A 
furnishes a pig weighing 200 Ihbs., = 
at 5 cents per Ib., worth $10. B 
gives the pig ten bushels of corn, 
and makes him weigh 300 Ibs., 
worth, at 7 cents per Ib., $21 
A makes half a dollar a pig by the transaction, 
and B gets one dollar a dushel for the corn 
and half a dollar a pig for his trouble.—Eps. 
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A Cheap Clod-Crusher. 


—e— 


A correspondent of the Agriculturist favored 
us with a sketch of a simple implement he had 
constructed for crushing clods and smoothing 
rough land. We have mislaid his description, but 
no one will have any difficulty in understand- 
It is 


ing how to make and use the implement. 


made of two-inch plank, bolted onto a frame 
in such a way that the lower front edge of each 
plank is raised a little higher than the rear edge 
of the plank which precedes it, and eight or 
nine inches from it. This is done in order to 
avoid clogging ; and, for the same reason, one of 
the chains is made shorter than the other, so as 
to draw the implement in aslightly slanting di- 





CLOD-CRUSHER. 
rection. If not heavy enough it can be weighted 
with stones, or in unusually rough spots the 
driver can jump on and ride. 
_—_— OS Oe 
Turning a Compost Heap. 
ee 

The object of turning a compost heap is to 
break up the raw lumps, to reduce it to a fine, 
homogeneous mass, and to accelerate fermenta- 
tion. All admit the importance and advantage 
of the operation, but many are deterred from 
its performance by the labor and expense. 
Are there not many cases where these can be 
greatly reduced by the use of the plow, as 
shown in the annexed illustration? We have 
a large heap of peat and manure, but should 
not object if it was much larger. There is a 
layer of peat and then a layer of manure. Fer- 
mentation proceeds but slowly, and we wish to 
hasten it. To do this the heap must be turned, 
and we call in a yoke of cattle, a large, revers- 
ible plow, and a couple of men to aid us in the 
operation. We put in the plow and turn over 
a furrow. It is not model plowing. But do 
not be discouraged. It will save a good deal of 
hard work. The oxen will break down the side 
of the heap, and the trampling serves to mix 
the manure more intimately with the peat, while 
the plow, following, turns it over. If you have 














to go over it several times, it will do all the 





TURNING A COMPOST HEAP. 


more good. Three-fourths of the work can be 
done by the plow; but it is well to have a 
couple of men to throw up the loosened mass 
into a neat heap, taking pains to break up all 
the Jumps and mix the manure with the peat. 
If the work is not as neatly performed as our 
artists have represented it, do not abandon the 
undertaking. You cannot stir the heap too 
much. You cannottrample it too much, pro- 
vided the plow stirs it up again. Even inalarge 
heap of manure, unmixed with peat or soil, we 
have used a plow with a sharp coulter to 
help in turning over and mixing the manure. 
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When and Where to Irrigate. 
a 

In the almost rainless climates of some of our 
new Territories, of course, we must irrigate if 
we mean to have any crops. But is irrigation 
of any use in a climate giving forty-five or 
more inches of rain, as we have from Maine to 
Texas? Under certain circumstances we an- 
swer, very decidedly, yes. It will pay to irrigate 
any well drained Jand, and within certain appre- 
ciable limits, the more water you can get to pass 
through the soil the better for the growing crop. 
It might pay to raise water by wind or steam- 
power under certain circumstances, but we do 
not think that time has come yet in ordinary 
farming. At least, if it has, it has yet to be 
proved, and some one has to paya pretty heavy 
bill for the experiment. But there are many 
thousands of acres where the water for irriga- 
tion is already raised, and it only needs dams 
and ditches to turn it over these acres. There 
is no expensive machinery to be purchased, and 
after the dams and sluiceways are made, but 
little labor is required to turn the water on and 
off as it is needed. Two farmers in this State, 
A. B. Dickinson, of Steuben County, and the 
late L. D. Clift, of Putnam, have proved beyond 
ali controversy that it pays largely to turn 
brooks that have sufficient fall out of their chan- 
nels upon the adjoining upland. The impres- 
sion that irrigation is only of service in the sum- 
mer in time of drouth, is erroneeus, and it is 
this error, doubtless, that has prevented many 
from investing in this cheapest form of manure. 
There are many brooks that run bank full in 
winter that are mere rills in summer. Mr. Clift 
for many years turned his stream over the ad- 
joining meadows, and kept them running all 
winter. The crop of grass was more than 
doubled at once, and there was a steady increase 
of the crop from year to year without any other 
kind of manure. The impression, too, is quite 
common that this water-made grass is not as 
nutritious as that made from top-dressing with 
stable manure. This was also proved to be an 
error, The grass grows with great luxuriance, 
wherever the water runs, is as easily cured, and 
smells as sweet. If it is any less nutritious, the 
Shorthorn grades annually fattened upon this 
farm never found it out. The water furnishes 
the aliment the grass needs just as surely as sta- 
ble manure, and probably chemical analysis 
would not show much difference in composi- 
tion. A good deal is brought down in the sedi- 
ment which the clearest of brooks have in much 
larger quantity than any one suspects who has 
never studied the subject. Fish culturists tell 
us that even spring water has to be filtered 
through five or more flannel screens, before it 
is fit to hatch eggs. These filters are so cover- 
ed with dirt, that they have to .be changed 
daily. Brooks, although they seem to be trans- 
parent, are much more foul than spring-water, 
and after eyery rainfall, are usually discolored 
with matter held in suspension. Our heaviest 
rains occur in winter and spring, and the amount 
of sediment deposited by astream kept, flowing 
over a meadow for six months would be very 
large. But this is only one source of the sup- 
ply of plant-food. Water is a powerful solvent, 
and is all the while acting upon the stones and 
minute particles of soil through which it flows. 
It is all the while making plant-food. Of course, 
much morealiment for plants must be prepared, 
where there is flowage for six months, than 
there could be by the usuad rainfall. What- 
ever the philosophy of the fact may be, there 
can be no doubt of the fact itself. 
alone will increase the productiveness of any 
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ordinary soil, and if persistently followed, will 
in time clothe it with a heavy sod. Near the 
Shore Line Railroad, in Groton, Conn., a deep 
cut was made intoa bank to furnish earth for 
filling in a wharf, about a dozen years ago. 
For many square rods nothing but gravel was 
left overflowed by a spring. This once barren 
gravel is now covered every season with Juxu- 
riant grasses, and the only ameliorating agents 
have been the spring-water and the atmosphere. 
Those who have brooks running through their 


farms should put them at once to the work of | 


irrigation. 
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How to Catch an Owl. 
—_—~>——. 

Owls are very destructive to poultry, espe- 
cially in the breeding season, and are much more 
dangerous than hawks, inasmuch as they pay 
their visits to the roosts in the night. There is 
no effectual safeguard against their visits unless 
you have the hennery made owl-proof. Most 
farmers make their roosts under an open shed, 
or upon the trees, which are as free to birds of 
prey as to the hens. Chickens are very deli- 
cate food for young owls, and sometimes a 
dozen will be missing from the perch ina night, 
and their feathers and claws be found the next 
day in a neighboring owl’s nest. Old hens will 
be taken and their heads be eaten off and the 
carcass be dropped under the tree, quite too 
heavy for the owl to carry off. Not a moment 
should be lost when these depredations occur. 
Tie the dead fowl upon the limb or the perch 
where it was accustomed to roost, and shut up 
the other fowls. The dead fowl should be tied 
in a roosting position, so as to seem alive to the 
owl. Place a small steel-trap on the back of 
the hen and fasten it to a neighboring limb, 
The owl will generally make his appearance 
the following night, and in swooping down 
upon the back of the hen will find his claws se- 
curely fastened in the trap. A small rat-trap 
without teeth is the best. The teeth would be 
apt to cut off the legs or claws and release the 
owl. The trap will often save many days of 
hunting a mean, skulking enemy, who only 
plunders in the night. CONNECTICUT. 
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Like begets Like, or the Likeness of 
some Ancestor. 


—_—_o— 

This Jast part of the sentence is a very im- 

portant addition to the original formula, and 

but few farmers appreciate its force, or ever 
even think of it. 

If some one raises a well-turned boar and 

keeps him for service, the neighbors will soon 
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is sometimes raised for stock purposes, because 
he is individually a very promising animal, 
Now and then he may get a calf that will show 
the characteristics of the Jersey breed, but in nine 
cases out of ten his get will show more of the 
“native” than of the Jersey. Sometimes among 
dogs there will be one pup in a common litter 
that will look likea pure-bred “ black-and-tan” 
terrier; but if this animal be used as a sire, his 
get may all be unmitigated “ yaller dogs.” A 
very handsome and very fast horse, used for 
service, may beget a county full of lunk-head 
colts; or a stallion that is perfectly sound may 
beget colts that will almost universally have a 
tendency to blindness, spavin, or some other 
glaring defect. In the human race, black-eyed 
parents (both father and mother) not infre- 
quently have only light-eyed children. 

The causes of all these variations are invari- 
ably to be sought in the ancestry. These black- 
eyed parents had blue-eyed sires or dames some- 
where in their family history ; the good-looking 
horse had, among his progenitors, some in 
whom the defects that he perpetuated were 
prominent; the black-and-tan dog had a flood 
of “yaller” blood in his veins; in the bull the 


| Jersey influence was weakened by the mixture 


of common blood in his native dam; and so 
we may go on through the whole chapter of 
breeding from mixed races. It is only where 
certain qualities are concentrated by a Jong line 
of close breeding that we may depend with any 
certainty on their reproduction. Although it 
is very rare that any quality appears in tlie 
progeny that was not a characteristic of some 
ancestor, more or less remote, it is certain that 
these characteristics of ancestors, even though 
remote, show a strong tendency to reappear. 

Asan instance in point, we knowa very good 
cow that is seven-eighths Jersey and one-eighth 


Ayrshire which might be sold to a good judge 


for a pure Ayrshire, having not the Jeast ap- 
pearance of Jersey about her; yet her dam (one- 
quarter Ayrshire) looked like a pure Jersey, as 
do nearly all of her calves (one-sixteenth Ayr- 
shire). Here, in a single instance, in the third 
generation, the characteristics of the Ayrshire 


| dam have reappeared in full force after she was 
| dead and gone. Thorough-bred horses (English 
| ° 

race horses) always look like thorough-breds, 


never like Canucks or cart-horses. The full- 


| blooded children of Jews—the only thorough- 
| 
| bred white race we usually see—always bear 


brand him as a “likely-lookin’ pig,” and in a 


year or two he will have scattered his progeny 
over the country for miles around—generally 


without having produced the least improvement | 


on the native breed. The reason for this is that 


the boar himself is of the native breed, and the | 


slight influence of his individual excellence, 


which is due more to his feeding than to his | 
breeding, is overborne by that of his long line | 
of low-bred progenitors, whose blood fills his 


veins and asserts itself in his progeny. 
crossed with extra good sows, and the descend- 


If he is | 


the Jewish face as unmistakably as the children 
of negroes earry their peculiarities. In these 
instances, both man and horse have bred so 
long in the pure line, that variations from the 
pure type are too remote to have influence. 
The deduction from the foregoing statements 
is, that we should breed only from thorough- 
bred sires. Personal or constitutional defects 
being absent, the great thing to be regarded is 
pedigree. If you have your choice between two 
pedigreed animals, always take the handsomest 
and the best, but if you must choose between a 
somewhat inferior animal with a pedigree, and 
a perfect animal with an inferior pedigree, al- 
ways regard the pedigree as far outweighing 
individual excellence. Do not be misled by the 
superior beauty of the underbred beast. What 


| you want of him is to transmit the qualities of 


ants are well nurtured, and are bred carefully | 


for many generations, there will in time be pro- 
duceda fixed type that will have ¢mpetus enough 
to carry its improvement to all its successors. 
Or if the boar be of one of the well-established 
breeds like the Essex, no matter what the sows 
may be, there will be a marked improvement in 





all their progeny. Ahalf-bred, Jersey bull-calf ' 


his ancestors. His beauty, or want of beauty, 
he carries in his own person. The excellence 
or the defects that he will transmit to his de- 
scendants are an inheritance from his progen- 
itors, and your business is much more with 
them than with himself. In our opinion no 
farmer can afford to breed from any but a thor- 
ough-bred sire, if a thorough-bred is within 
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his reach, for the reason that he cannot afford 
to take the risk of the reappearance of ances- 
tral defects, which are always liable to crop out. 

In some instances, as with swine, we believe 

that half-bred animals are often quite as profit- 
able to the feeder as pure breeds; but it will 
not do to attempt to raise half-bred pigs from a 
half-bred boar and a half-bred sow. The result 
would be too uncertain. The boar should be a 
pedigreed animal; by which we mean that we 
should have satisfactory evidence that, for as 
many generations back as it is usual to trace 
thorough-breds of that race, there should be no 
admixture of other blood. In other words, in 
all breeding we should Jook back as far as pos- 
sible to see what qualities we are likely to per- 
petuate in our breeding. There are certain in- 
dications by which we may judge (after a fash- 
ion) of the tendency of a bull to beget good 
milking cows. But if we can know that his 
dam and both his granddams, and all four of 
his great-granddams were first-class milking 
cows, we may safely disregard the utter absence 
of milking indications in the bull himseif. He 
is only a channel through which milking quali- 
ties are to be transmitted—a channel that will 
convey nothing that has not been poured into 
it from above. The same is true with every 
kind of domestic animal, from chickens to 
horses. We must look for transmissible excel- 
lence, not in the animal himself but in his an- 
cestry for several generations back; for al- 
though like often begets like, it always begets 
the likeness of some ancestor, one or more. 
OS re 6 ee 
The Specialties of Eastern Farming. 
—_o— 

The practice of the farmers in New York and 
New England shows pretty clearly that it does 
not pay to raise grain to sell. They raise corn, 
rye, wheat, oats, barley, and buckwheat; but it 
is nearly all consumed upon the farm, and in 
many sections a great deal is purchased for feed- 
ing. Corn grown upon the prairies in very 
large quantities is consumed in all our seaboard 
towns and far inland. We have not raised our 
own flour for a whole generation. It might pay 
possibly, but it does not. We cannot compete 
with the West in these things in our markets. 
We furnish but a small part of the beef and 
pork consumed in our large cities. Every year 
the city stretches out its iron arms to a greater 
distance, and brings cattle from regions where 
Jand is worth less than a dollar an acre, and 
where almost the only cost of raising cattle is the 
herding of them for branding the calves and for 
sale to the drover. It only pays us to make beef 
after we have raised and used the cattle for teams, 
or for milk and its products. We cannot com- 
pete with Texas and Kansas steers. We could 
not make pork at a profit if we did not need the 
manure. Fattening pigs in a cornfield will not 
payin the East. Beyond the supply of the home 
market we shall have to give up these things, 
for the very satisfactory reason that other people 
can raise them cheaper and undersell us. But 
there are some farm products in which we can 
beat the West. The dairy interest can be in- 
definitely expanded with profit. Milk is wanted 
fresh every day in all our cities and large towns 
at paying prices. Condensed milk, brought from 
more remote regions, has not depressed the price 
very much, and probably cannot. Fresh milk, 
distributed from the milk-cart every morning, 
costs the consumer in country villages an aver- 
age of 8 cents a quart the year round. This 
pays the producer. Butter has been about 40 
cents a pound by the season, and in winter 
about 50 cents in the same regions, Cheese has 








borne a orneeiiidld price; and in many sec- 
tions, where they have cheese factories, pays 
quite as well as butter. There is no danger of 
an overproduction, for there is a growing de- 
mand for our cheese in Europe. A good calf 
for the butcher will bring from twelve to eigh- 
teen dollars; and this is about what we can buy 
yearlings for, after they have been raised at the 
West, and sent to Albany or Brighton markets. 
It will not pay for us to raise calves, unless they 
are of extra quality or thorough-bred. We must 
keep up our stock of deep milkers, and for this 
end we want herd-book bulls, and calves from 
the best cows. A few of these grade heifers 
should be raised every year. Lambs, of all the 
mutton breeds of sheep, pay well. We know 
of a small farmer who averages a hundred dol- 
Jars a year from eight South-Down grades. 
They are easily kept, and theré is no trouble 
about marketing the lambs. Pigs, too, pay well 
in the neighborhood of all large towns. There 
isa very large class of villagers who keep one or 
two pigs and make their own pork; and the 
farmer’s extra pigs are always in demand, and 
often at extravagant prices. Poultry receives 
great attention in all this region, and might re- 
ceive much more, to the manifest advantage of 
producer and consumer. The watering-places 
are every where, and the demand for spring 
chickens, ducks, and goslings, from July to Sep- 
tember, is very brisk at fancy prices. A small 
bird will often bring as much in July as a full- 
grown onein November. But poultry allowed 
to grow up, and sold in the Jump at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, is one of the best crops 
raised on the Eastern farm. With a good range, 
turkeys cost very little until October, when the 
regular feeding for the market begins. On many 
farms the whole care is bestowed by the house- 
wife; and her annual sales of eggs and flesh fre- 
quently foot up three hundred dollars. If we 
cannot sell grain and other vegetable products 
from the farm at a profit, we certainly can cer- 
tain kinds of animal products; and by care- 
fully studying the compost heap, increase the 
value, profit and fruitfulness of our farms. Our 
chief drawback is comparatively poor land; 
our advantage is near access to market, and an 
increasing demand for all choice products, 
animal and vegetable. 
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Fowls Winning the American Agricul- 
turist Prize Cups. 

The proprietors of the American Agricultur- 
ist, with a view to encourage the breeding of 
the most valuable kinds of fowls for general 
use, offered prizes to be awarded at the shows 
of the N. Y. State Poultry Society, in Decem- 
ber, 1869, and 1870. This year the prizes con- 
sisted of four silver cups, valued at $25 each, 
and were offered for Dark Brahmas, Buff Co- 
chins, Gray Dorkings, and Houdans, which were 
to be*exhibited as one trio of old fowls, and six 
of their progeny, shown in trios or pairs. Dark 
Brahmas and Buf Cochins were specified,not to 
indicate any preference for the Dark over Light 
Brahmas, or for Buff over Partridge or White 
Cochins, but because these are now favorite 
breeds, and attracting the attention of fanciers 
quite as much as any of the Asiatic varieties. 


We have repeatedly discussed the merits of | 


these fowls in the Agriculturist, and will only | 


briefly remind our readers of the peculiar 
merits of each. The Dorkings, seen in the 
lower left-hand corner, are an English breed, of 
great antiquity and excellence. They have been 
carefully bred for good size, good form, and 





good quality of flesh; breeders carefully retain- 
ing a notable deformity, the fifth toe. Some 
strains produce excellent layers, and the best 
of sitters and mothers, while in other strains the 
hens are unreliable. These are, of course, 
among the high-bred, fancy birds. Common 
Dorkings are as reliable for their domestic rela- 
tions as one can desire. The breed is known 
in two sub-breeds, namely, Colored and White. 
Of the Whites there are different strains, and 
single and rose-combed varieties. We think 
the preference is being given so strongly to the 
rose-comb, that the single ones will in time dis- 
appear. Among the colored or Gray Dorkings, 
a number of varieties are marked by slight dif- 
ferences of feather; and of these, numerous 
strains, originating in the yards of different 
breeders of note, are recognized by fanciers. 
The only variety which has commonly a sep- 
arate class assigned to it at the shows is the 
Silver-Gray Dorking. The trio which won the 
prize, and are above represented, were exhibit- 
ed by R. Gibson, of New York Mills, N. Y. 

The Hotdans are a French breed, and though 
a little less in size than the other famous French 
fowls, they are not less valuable, being decided- 
ly the hardiest and most prolific. They combine 
two valuable qualities—the production of flesh 
and eggs—each in a high degree of excellence. 
From the fact that they exhibit the fifth toe 
of the Dorkings with something of the topknot 
and speckled plumage of the Silver Polands, 
which are famous, persistent layers, and sure 
sitters, it would seem almost as if these breeds 
had been united in their production. This was, 
however, probably not the case. The Houdans 
have been thoroughly tried in this country, and 
prove excellent in every respect. A good cock 
will weigh 7 lbs., and a good hen 5*J2 Ibs. The 
quality of the flesh is fully equal to that of the 
Dorking, and the eggs large and white. Theen- 
graving is from the winning groups which were 
exhibited by G. W. Bradley & Son, Hamden, Ct. 

Altogether, the exhibition of fowls, brought 
out by the offer of these cups, was a fine display 
of itself, there being close competition for each. 

The Buff Cochins, on the left above, are a 
very attractive breed, from their immense size, 
their beautiful and very uniform buff plumage, 
their profusion of feathers and fluff; and they are 
useful as winter layers, as good mothers and 
nurses, and for their quick growth. The eggs 
are of fair medium size; the flesh not of the 
best quality when old, but very good when 
eaten as young chickens, and especially good as 
broilers of six or eight weeks old, if they have 
grown with sufficient rapidity. The winning 
group of nine, from which those engraved were 
selected, were exhibited by Isaac Van Winkle, 
Esq., of Greenville, N. J. 

The Dark, or “Silver-Gray,” Brahmas have 
useful characteristics, very closely resembling 
the Cochins. Their plumage bears a striking 
resemblance to that of the Gray Dorking, in 
color, but has, however, avery different texture, 
and is fluffy and downy. The Brahmas, like 
the Cochins, have very short tails, and short, 
round wings, making it difficult for them to fly 
over a fence three feet high, while one of four 
feet in hight effectually restrains them. The 
flesh of the Brahmas is usually esteemed as su- 
perior to that of the Cochins, while they ae 
fully equal to them as layers, and for early at- 
taining sufficient size to render them fit for 
market as broilers. The fine collection which 
won the prize,a pair of the old fowls being 
engraved, was sent over expressly to compete 
for this prize by J. C. Cooper, of Ireland. 
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them left. What plants will live and thrive in 
it?” There is a plant that suits the case exactly 
—the Sulphur-margined Japanese Euonymus. 
It makes alovely contrast to Chinese Primroses, 
Cyclamens, and other flowering plants suitable 
for such baskets, and what is imports nt to ama- 
teurs, is of as easy culture as a Rose Geranium. 


tion of Bennett & Davidson, Flatbush, L. L., is 
a late introduction from Japan; forms a com- 
pact, dwarf, conical plant, and will grow freely 
in common garden soil. The rounded-ovate, 
toothed leaves, are of a bright green color, 
broadly margined with a rich creamy yellow. 
When in a growing state, the marginal portion 
of the young leaves is considerably darker, 
thereby giving a striking and pretty appearance 
not possessed by any similar plant, and placing 
it in the first rank as a valuable addition to our 
half-hardy shrubs for lawn or parterre decora- 
tion during the summer and fall months. 


icus aureo-marginatus, and the older variety, 
with a large, golden-yellow blotch in the centre 
of each leaf, Z. ovata aureo-pictus, are equally 
valuable for like purposes; while for a drooping 
plant for hanging-baskets, or a front ribbon row 
for garden decoration, nothing can surpass the 
lovely silver-edged H. radicans variegatus. 
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A New Japanese Euonymus.—(Zuonymus | 
Japonicus, var. sulphureo-marginatus.) | 
= 

How often is the question asked: “ What 
shall I do with my Hanging-Basket? ’Twas 
only two weeks ago I refilled it with the hand- | 
somest Ferns, Begonias, and Mosses I could | 
find, and now there is scarcely a shadow of | 








EUONYMUS JAPONICUS, VAR, SULPHURKEO-MARGINA 


This variety, which we found in the collec- 


The golden-edged variety, Huonymus Japon- 
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The Perforate-leaved Scindapsus. 


——@— 

It is very difficult sometimes to find a popu- 
lar name for an interesting plant. If we give 
the name by which it is known to florists and 
gardeners, it will look unattractive, and many 
will pass by the article who would haye been 








interested in it had it a more attractive title. 
We are in a dilemma in the present case. The 
plant we wish to speak of is Scindapsus per- 
tusus, and the best we can do with it is to call 
it the perforate-leaved Seindapsus, a name which 
is not translatable, as it is a Greek word for 
some climbing plant that has been applied to 
this. The plant is not rare in our larger col- 
lections of hot-house exotics, 
and is one which arrests atten- 
tion both on account of its 
luxuriant growth, and _ the 
singular manner in which its 
broad leaves are perforated 
with large holes. These holes, 
which are sometimes so numer- 
ous as to completely riddle the 
leaf, are formed by the break- 
ing away of the tissues when 
the leaf is very young, and as 
it grows, they increase in size. 
The plant is a native of the 
East Indies, where it is found 
climbing upon trees by means 
of its stout, flexible stem, and 
the numerous aérial roots 
which it emits from all parts 
of the stem. The engraving 
gives a good idea of the ap- 
pearance of the plant, and 
shows the aérial roots as pene- 
trating the soil. The Scindap- 
sus belongs to the same family 
as the Calla, Indian Turnip, 
and Skunk Cabbage, and it re- 
sembles these in its manner of 
flowering. As in the plants 
we have mentioned, its in- 
conspicuous flowers are crowd- 
ed upon a fleshy stem, which 
is surrounded by a sheath or 
“spathe,” as it is called, 
which often being showy and completely 
concealing the flowers proper, usually, as 
in the Calla, passes for the flower. In the 
Scindapsus, this spathe is of a dark green. The 
flowers are very fragrant. Recent experiments 
have shown that this plant, like many others of 
the same family, emits an appreciable amount 
of heat at flowering time. The air within the 
spathe has been found to be as much as 15 de- 
grees warmer than the outside temperature. 
This emission of heat is not constant, but varies 
considerably during the day. The fruit, shown 
in the engraving, has something the appearance 
of along, green, pine-cone. It consists of nu- 
merous pulpy, one-seeded berries, which, when 
ripe, are edible, and have something of the fla- 
vor of the pineapple. The Scindapsus is usu- 
ally found in collections and catalogues under 
the incorrect name of Philodendron, a nearly re- 
lated genus, from which it is sufficiently distinct. 
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Three Crops in One Season, with a Sketch 
of the Man who Does it. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 

gees 
“ A little farm, well tilled,” has so often been 
our theme, that it would seem that we had ex- 
hausted the subject. Like many other axioms in 
horticulture and agriculture, it becomes neces- 
sary to preach from the same text again and 
again, to remind young and inexperienced read- 
ers that, particularly in the vicinity of large 
towns or cities, a farm of a few acres, “ well 
tilled,” will give each year such profits as 
farms counting their acres by the hundred do 

not often yield in a lifetime, 











Thad almost thought that I knew all about 
market gardening in this vicinity, that was 
worth knowing; but a successful experiment, 
made last fall by one of my neighbors, John 
Reilly, proved to my satisfaction that I was not 
yet too old to learn. The neighbor in question 
is an old foreman of mine, who cultivates about 
8 acres, in the way usually practised here : first 





PERFORATE-LEAVED SCINDAESUS. 
planting the spring crops of early cabbages, 
beets, lettuce, onions, radishes, etc., which, 
being sold off by July, the land is again planted 
to the second crop, which is usually celery. 
This is all that we have been requiring of the 
soil, to give us two crops in one season. But 
this neighbor of mine is a man of more than 
ordinary shrewdness and a close observer; he 
saw that the long-continued drouth of last July 
and August was certain to seriously impair the 
fall cabbage crop, and that the consumer in 
consequence would pay high for a substitute. 
He knew that an excellent substitute was spin- 
ach, but his small farm of 8 acres was already 
planted with celery or other fall crops, and no 
other land rich enough to grow the spinach was 
accessible. He also saw that the drouth that 
was destroying the cabbage crop left the celery 
but little larger in September than when it was 
planted in July, and the three feet of space be- 
tween the rows of celery were left uncropped ; 
this suggested that a row of spinach might be 
sown between each two rows of celery ; at any 
rate, it might be worth trying. 

Twenty pounds of seed were procured, and 
about 6 acres of the ground planted with celery 
were sown with spinach. Mr. Reilly told me 
that the experiment netted him $1,500, clear of 
all expenses, and that, too, without detriment 
to the celery crop. 

The spinach was sown September 1st, and 
was all cut off and marketed in six weeks from 
the time of sowing, which gave yet ample time 
to do the work on the celery crop. I have not 
the figures giving the profits of the three crops 
per acre, but judge it to be not less than $1,000 
in the hands of Mr. Reilly, who has been, per- 
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haps, the most successful cultivator in the vi- 
cinity of New York. At least, I much doubt if 
more money has ever been made off the same 
number of acres in the same space of time than 
has been done by him. As some of the points 
in the history of such a man may be interesting 
to the thousands of your readers who cultivate 
the soil, I will briefly give them. 

On a biting cold day in the month of January, 
some fifteen years ago, John Reilly, then about 
19 years of age, clad ina rough grey frieze and 
corduroys, and just landed from an emigrant 
ship, asked me for a job. I was full to over- 
flowing with help, as we usually are at such a 
season, but he was such a likely “ boy,” that I 
made room for him. His wages for the first 
year were only $100, the next perhaps $130. 
But up to this time I had seen but little of him, 
as he had been sent under a foreman to the 
place he now owns, which was some miles re- 
moved from my residence. Suddenly, one day, 
my old foreman died, and my garden, in full 
crop and working eight men, was without a 
leader. My practice had ever been, and still is, 
to select my overseer from the working hands, 
if possible; accordingly I passed these eight 
workmen through an examination, and without 
much hesitation decided -that Reilly was the 
only one fitted to lead, though yet scarcely 
twenty-one. But I had hardly placed him in 
charge when trouble began; hands that had 
been with me for half-a-dozen years, and almost 
old enough to be his father, refused to obey his 
orders and resented his authority, and my hith- 
erto peaceful garden bid fair to resemble Donny- 
brook on a small scale. I tried to conciliate, 
but tono purpose. John here developed his 
self-reliance, and showed his early genius asa 
commander. He insisted that all the old hands 
be discharged, and that their places be filled 
with men whom he could control. I hesitated, 
being loath to discharge trained men when I 
could only fill their places by green ones; but 
increasing difficulties made such a course a ne- 
cessity ; accordingly it was done, and from that 
time there was peace. John now had a chance 
to show his ability, and rapidly he did it. The 
garden, under his superintendence, soon be- 
came a model for the neighborhood; always 
clean, orderly, and having luxuriant crops, and 
worked at less expense than any of us had 
worked before. This was owing, in part, to 
the rigid discipline he enforced with his men, 
but more particularly to a manner of working 
them, peculiarly his own, and from which I be- 
lieve he has not since deviated. He never al- 
lowed his men to separate, always working 
them in a body, himself Jeading; and no mat- 
ter whether it was a job requiring an hour ora 
week to finish, he always moved them together, 
so that all were under his eye. Such manifest 
ability soon reaped its reward. In four years 
John had saved $3,000 from the salary I paid 
him, He was then toorich to work for any 
one; and believing that the chances were a 
hundred to one that I could not replace such a 
man, I sold out the land and crop to him ata 
price that made his interest and taxes over 
$2,000 a year. Such a load would have daunt- 
ed most men, but not such as he. In four years 
he had paid every dollar of principal—over 
$20,000—every cent of which he had made in 
that time from the product of these 8 acres of 
Jersey soil. He was now firmly on his feet. 
He bought another 8 acres, which he has long 
since paid for, so that now he is certainly worth 
$60,000 in real estate alone, two-thirds of which 
have actually been paid for from the product of 
those 8 acres of land in eight or nine years. 





Proud may the man be of a fortune so honestly 
come by, dug by hard labor from old mother 
earth! We know that such amounts seem 
small to the mercantile community, and that 
our “self-made man” among these must have 
his millions before his history is thought worth 
recording; but the energy of mind and body 
necessary to accomplish so much in so short a 
time, in such a pursuit as gardening, may have 
been greater than that displayed by those who 
have attained greater fame. 
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How to Have a Good Garden. 


By ‘“‘WALKS AND TALKS.” 





—— 

A correspondent asks me how he shall go to 
work to have a good garden. If he had asked 
me last fall, I could have told him. To havea 
really good garden it is necessary to prepare the 
land the summer or autumn previous. But 
even without this preparation a good degree of 
success may be attained the first season. 

The first thing to be done—and it should not 
be delayed a moment—is to prepare the manure. 
Select the richest manure you have, and thiat 
which is the shortest and most thoroughly rot- 
ted. Throw it up into a large, loose, conical 
heap, the wider and broader and deeper, the 
better. If it is too dry, throw on some liquid 
from the stables. In a few days, if it is horse 
or sheep manure, it will commence to heat, and 
in the course of a week or ten days, it may be 
turned over. In the meantime order half a ton 
or a ton of pure bone-dust. I would calculate 
to put on at the rate of twenty-five tons of ma- 
nure and half a ton of bone-dust per acre. 
Turn the heap of manure, and while doing so, 
scatter a sprinkling of the bone-dust on each lay- 
er, say a bushel to the ton at first, and then, as 
the heap ascends, not quite so much, or it will 
not hold out. And if it does not, it will be 
none the worse, as the ammonia, generated from 
the lower layers, will be more likely to be re- 
tained by the upper portion. If it is not moist 
enough, water it with the drainage from the sta- 
bles or yards, or if this cannot be had, with 
water. Or throw on soapsuds, and if they are 
warm, all the better. Hot water, or anything 
that will warm the heap, will accelerate fermen- 
tation and reduce the manure. 

Ordinarily, it would be better to take a longer 
time and Jet the fermentation proceed more 
moderately. But now we cannot afford to 
wait. Weshall soon need the manure. But 
no matter, a little skill and judgment will pre- 
vent waste. Water has a strong attraction for 
ammonia, and if the heap is kept almost to the 
saturating point, little or no ammonia will es- 
cape. But you must not put on too much, or it 
will cool the heap so much that fermentation 
will be arrested. It is here that judgment is 
required. If you have any genuine superphos- 
phate on hand, you may have an opportunity of 
using it to good advantage. That is to say, the 
bone-dust and the manure, if both are good, 
will ferment very rapidly, and possibly ammo- 
nia may escape (though if due precautions are 
observed, it is not likely). In this case, put a 
pound or so of superphosphate in a pail of wa- 
ter, stir it up, and throw it all over the top of 
the heap, or where the steam is escaping the 
most rapidly. The acid phosphate will instant- 
ly arrest the ammonia. Plaster, an solution, 
will do the same thing—the only trouble being 
that only a very little of it can be dissolved. 
But it is worth while putting a little plaster in 
all the water that is thrown on to the heap— 
say a tablespoonful in each pail of water. 





More than this will not be dissolved, though if 
more is added, it will do no harm. 

When fermentation begins to slacken, turn 
the heap again, and break up all the lumps. 
The finer you can make it the better. Be sure 
to keep it moist enough. If it ferments slowly, 
mix some sandy soil with it. Clay soil will ar- 
rest fermentation; sand will accelerate it. 
This treatment should give you as good and 
rich a heap of well-rotted, fine manure, as ever 
was put on a garden, 

In applying manure, the great aim should be 
to incorporate it as completely as possible with 
the soil. It is not easy to do this unless the ma- 
nure is thoroughly reduced before it is applied 
to the soil. If it is plowed in, be very careful 
in spreading it to break all the Jumps. And it 
would be well, if it can be done, to harrow it 
after it is spread. If the harrow pulls it into 
little heaps, spread them out ‘again and knock 
them to pieces before plowing them under. 

The first thing I do in the garden is to sow 
peas. I want peas every day from the middle 
of June to the first of August—and I have 
them; and so may you and every other farmer. 
I think I have heard an occasional whisper in 
the kitchen to the effect that it is a good deal 
of work to pick the peas and shell them—but I 
am a little deaf at such seasons. And I believe 
if you will grow the peas, they will not be al- 
lowed to go to waste, or if they are not used, 
they will be good for seed. As soon as the frost 
is out of the surface-soil, three or four inches 
deep, I sow a quart of Carter’s First Crop, a 
quart of Waite’s Caractacus, and half a peck 
of Early Kent, or Daniel O'Rourke. I make 
the rows four feet apart, and set out some young 
cabbage plants, wintered over in a cold-frame, 
between the rows. I make the rows four inch- 
es deep, but do not cover the seed more than 
an inch deep with soil, but I put on three or 
four inches of horse manure on top. If the soil 
is not very rich, I would work in a good dress- 
ing of the well-rotted manure, prepared as 
above directed. Early peas want rich land, and 
they should also be sown very thick—say a 
quart to a row fifty or sixty feet long. 

On warm, sunny days, rake off the manure 
and Jet the sun warm the light covering of soil 
on the peas, and warm the manure at the same 
time. Toward evening, rake back the manure 
on the rows to protect them in case of frost. 


| When the peas begin to sprout, rake a little 


light, warm soil on top of them, mixed with a 
little manure, and keep doing this as the peas 
grow, until the soil and manure covers them an 
inch or so higher than the surface of the ground. 
Then hoe the soil up on each side the row, two 
or three inches higher than the peas. This will 


| afford considerable protection from cold winds. 


When the peas get three or four inches high, 
draw up the soil on each side of the row ina 
broad ridge, leaving a wide space between, and 
then pole the peas. A farmer can get the nicest 
kind of pea-brush from the woods, which, if 
properly taken care of, will last two or three 
years. The moreside branches on the poles, and 
the nearer the ground, the fewer poles will be 
required, Trim them up, fan-shaped, and sharp- 
en the ends so that they will go easily into the 
ground. Put them on each side of the row, and 
let them be narrower at the bottom than at the 
top. It is a very common mistake to have 
them closer at the top than at the bottom. 
They should be at least six inches apart at the 
top. The sun can then get among the vines, 
and they will pod better and ripen earlier. 

For the main crop of peas, it is better to wait 
until the ground gets in good working order— 
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but no jonger. They can hardly be put in too 
early, provided the soil is dry, but it is a great 
mistake to plant them when the ground is wet. 
This is especially true of Veitche’s Perfection, 
and other large peas. They are almost certain 
to rot in the ground if it is cold and wet. I 
sow a quart of Bishop’s Long Pod and a quart 
of Harrison’s Perfection, and these will bridge 
over the time between the early peas and the 
main crop. I know of nothing better for the 
main crop than Champion of England. But 
they want deep, rich land, and land that was 
made rich a year or more ago. But in the ab- 
sence of this, make the land rich by the liberal 
use of the well rotted manure we have described, 
and let it be thoroughly mixed with the soil 
under the peas and for at least a foot on each 
side the row, and nine or ten inches deep. 

I have never had any satisfactory results 
from dwarf peas, but have not tried the Little 
Gem. With the editor of the Agriculturist at 
“The Pines,” it proved excellent, and I mean 
to try it. With me, a short, half-dwarf pea is 
no object. If I have to pole the peas at all, it 
is about as easy to pole Champion of England 
as a variety that does not grow two feet high— 
and it is much easier work to pick from the 
tall rows than the low ones. 

In the cities and villages, nearly every one 
who has any taste for gardening has a hot-bed. 
On the farm, we seldom see one; and yet the 
farmer has plenty of horse manure and can 
make a hot-bed with little trouble and expense; 
and most of the Jabor required is during a com- 
paratively leisure season. It is high time that 
farmers, for their own sake, and the sake of their 
children, paid more attention to their gardens 
and Jess to fast horses. Don’t tell me you can- 
not afford a hot-bed and a good flower and vege- 
table garden. Jt 23 not so. Draw out a dozen 
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HOME-MADE GARDEN MARKER. 


loads of horse or sheep manure to some conven- 
ient sunny place in the garden,sheltered from the 
north and west winds. Throw the manure into 
a loose heap, and in a few days after the heat is 
well up, make it into a hot-bed, five feet high 
and a foot wider and longer than the sashes. If 
you have no mold already prepared, put on the 
top of the manure five or six inches of light, rich, 
sandy soil, free from lumps. The better way is 
to sift it. I should devote one sash to lettuce, 
sown in rows two inches apart. It isa great 
mistake to sow any thing broadcast, as it causes 
so much more work in weeding. And as soon 
as the plants are large enough to eat, you can 
pull out every alternate row, and leave the other 
rows to grow larger. If you have any super- 
phosphate, two or three tablespoonfuls scatter- 
ed over the soil in each sash will bea great 
help, especially to lettuce. Tomatoes should 
receive immediate attention. The market gar- 
deners usually manage to have plants twice as 
large as I can raise, and three times as high; 
but they are not half as good as the nice, stocky 
plants we raise ourselves. I sow the seed thick 
in rows, and transplant into a cooler hot-bed or 
cold-frame when the plants begin to crowd each 
other. It is very desirable to put a dozen or 
two of plants, of somre early variety, into two 

r three-inch pots and plunge them in the soil 
of the hot-bed. But I have not time to go into 
details. Full directions can be found in the 
Agriculturist and in the books for the manage- 
ment of hot-beds, etc. For my part, I attempt 


Mto raise but few things in ‘he hot-bed, such as 
lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, a paper or two of 
extra early cauliflowers and cabbage and flower 
seeds, and among the Jatter phlox drummondii 
is my great favorite. If I can get a hundred 
early, stocky phlox plants, I feel sure of having, 
for a farmer, quite an attractive flower-garden. 

So faras cabbage and cauliflowers are con- 
cerned, I have usually far better success by sow- 
ing in some warm, sandy, sheltered spot in the 
open ground than in a hot-bed. I generally 
start a dozen or so early potatoes in the hot-bed, 
and when four or five inches high transplant 
them into the open ground, protecting them a 
few days with a wooden box with a pane of 
glass on top. They are checked but little by 
being transplanted. The main crop of early 
potatoes should be planted the moment the 
ground is in proper condition, and a little well- 
rotted manure in the trench is a great help, and 
so far as I have observed it does not increase 
the rot or injure the quality of the potatoes. 
Of course, a warm, dry, sandy soil is desirable. 

Do not attempt to make a garden without a 
garden-line. Nothing looks worse than crooked 
rows. We should hardly know how to get 
along without a garden-marker. Quite a num- 
ber of designs for making such a marker have 
been given in the Agriculturist. For ordinary 
garden purposes J find one made as follows to 
answer every purpose: Take a piece of two-by- 
three scantling, and bore holes in it with a three- 
quarters or inch bit, 15 inches apart, and put in 
some pegs, 3 or 4 inches long. Bore a hole in 
the center and put in an old wooden rake han- 
dle. In a small garden, a marker with four 
teeth is Jarge enough. And, while speaking of 
tools, let me say that you should have a light, 
bright, sharp spade, and a good steel rake. No 
man can do good work with a dull rusty spade. 
Use the grindstone freely and always have : 
sharp edge‘on the spades and hoes, For dig- 
ging among the roots of trees and vines, of 
course you must havea garden fork, and the 
tines of this, also, should be kept bright and 
sharp at the points. 

Comparatively few farmers have much suc- 
cess in growing black-seed onions. There are 
three principal reasons for this: poor seed, poor 
land, and late sowing. Onions should be sown 
at the earliest moment the ground can be got 
into good condition. And if they are sown 
by hand, I would soak the seed in warm water 
for 24 or 48 hours before sowing. 

Parsnips should also be sown early; then car- 
rots and early Bassano beets, and for my part I 
always like to put in a few hills of corn so early 
as to run considerable risk of having it rot in 
the ground or nipped by frost; putting in some 
more a week or so later. But I think I have 
said enough. In conclusion, to have a good 
garden you must kill the weeds. And it cannot 
be too often repeated that you must attack them 
early, the moment they are out of the ground, 
or before. Thousands of weeds, just as they 
are sprouting, can be killed with a steel-toothed 
rake, And as soon as the rows can be tuaced, 
use a hook or ahoe freely. You cannot stir the 
ground too frequently or too thoroughly. And 
another thing, do not leave the plants too 
thick. If there are three plants where there 
should be but one, two of them are weeds 
and should be treated accordingly. 

Let me say a word about old currant-bushes, 
A little of the manure I have described, if fork- 
ed into the soil around them, will act like magic. 
Keep the soil well stirred around them and free 





from weeds. Prune out all the dried and use- 





less wood and shorten-in the shoots. As soon 
as the leaves appear, look out for the eggs of 
the current-worm on the under side of the leaves, 
and crush them. Dust the bushes with helle- 
bore, keep down the suckers, and you will be 
rewarded with what few farmers in this section 
now have—a noble crop of currants. 








GRASSING A TERRACE OR Banx.—“‘To use 
the most improved method for covering a bank 
of earth with grass, there is just one satisfactory 
way,” if time and uniformity of the surface are 
important. This is to cover it with sods, taken 
from a road side or from an old pasture-field. 
A heavy seeding of white clover and red-top 
will make a good finish where the soil does 
not wash and gully away; but alone they are 
hardly reliable for terrace work. Upon very 
steep surfaces the turf may be held in place by 
means of wooden pins driven through it into 
the bank. Pieces of lath, a foot long, answer 
the purpose very well. 


Rock-Work and Alpine Plants. 


es 

A mass of furnace clinkers, made glaring 
white with lime-wash, and built up into a gro- 
tesque form unlike any thing ever seen in nature, 
is often dignified by the name of rock-work. 
This mass is, in the building, provided with 
“ nockets,” to hold a quart or so of earth, and 
in these are planted Tropzeolums, Scarlet Gera- 
niums, and other bedding plants, which, in our 
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Fig. 1.—ROcK-woRK BADLY DONE. 


hot summers, present a sorry spectacle, having 
no “deepness of earth.” A structure of this 
kind obtruding itself in a conspicuous place in 
the Jawn, is one of those horrors one is forced 
to witness in his travels. In spite of this sham 
work, rock-work can be constructed in a man- 
ner that will be in good taste and afford much 
pleasure. There are some places in which 
rock-work may be properly introduced as a fea- 





Fig. 2.—ROCK-WORK PROPERLY DONE. 


ture of the landscape; but our purpose is to 
speak of it asa place for growing such plants 
as will grow better upon rocks than elsewhere, 
as well as some that cannot be grown at all in 
the open border. No one but a real lover of 
plants will ever undertake a rock-work, as the 
plants which are most at home in such situa- 
tions are usually delicate subjects that com-_ 
mend themselves to our attention by their 
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modest beauty rather than by their brilliancy. | fell into a neglect from which it now appears | acres of good ground. The seed was mixed with 
Certain plants are found growing naturally | to be reviving, as the dealers inform us that ; the barley,and both drilled with the ordinary 
only upon rocks, where their foliage can spread they have considerable inquiry for the seed. It grain-drill. The greater portion of the grass 
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itself to the sun, while their roots run 
down through the earth-filled crevices 
of the rocks into the deep, cool soil . 
far below. This is particularly the case 
with plants growing in alpine regions, and 
such can only be cultivated with success 
where. the natural conditions are ob- 
served. Other plants seem to flourish better 
among loose stones, which probably act as a 
mulch. What are called “ Alpine Plants” 
are now becoming popular in England, 
though we must confess that the term 
“Alpine” is made to include a great number 
of things that have no mountain origin. 
We have already noticed Mr. Robin- 
son’s work, “Alpine Flowers for British 
Gardens ;” a reference to its list of plants 
will show that the term “ Alpine” is used 
in a very comprehensive sense. In the 
work referred to the author gives several 
illustrations of artificial rock-work, some of 
which we borrow. The artificial rock-work 
should not be built up like a stone-wall, 
as in figure 1; but the stones should be 
placed so as to appear as if they belonged 
there, as in figure 2. Whatever crevices 
are left for the accommodation of plants— 
and there should be a sufficiency of these— 
should be continuous until they reach 
the earth. In cases where elevated masses 
of rock-work are built up, the same pre- 
caution of keeping open a communication 
with the earth below is to be observed. 
Figure 3 gives a work of this kind pro- 
perly constructed, and figure 4 a bad ex- 
ample. In figure 3 the plants in each fissure 
have a chance to be benefited by the rains, 
while in figure 4 the upper rocks com- 
pletely shelter the lower ones. Of course a 
rock-work can be made of any dimensions, 
according to the means and tastes of the 
builder ; but fortunately it is not necessary, 
to work on a large scale, as a small rocky 
bed may be made with little trouble and 
expense, which will grow alpine plants in a 
very satisfactory manner. A bed excavated 
to the depth of about 2 feet is to be filled 
in with peaty soil and Jeaf mold; stones 
of different sizes are placed around the 
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margin to raise the bed above the general level; | 


more soil is to be added, and large and small 
stones are so placed as to crop out from the soil. 
ex <A bed of this kind 
may be 
a retired part of the 
garden, and serve as 
the home of many 
choice alpines. Mr. 
Robinson gives an 
illustration, figure 
5, of a bed of this 
kind made under 
his directions in 
the suburbs of Lon- 
don. We must defer 
LAE 3 a list of the readi- 
Fig. 3.—riGHrT. ly obtainable plants 
suited for rock-work until another month. 
The Tall Meadow Oat-Grass. 


BY T. B. BAKER, THORNDALE, CHESTER CO., PA. 
—— 









[The Oat-Grass, or Tall Meadow Oat-Grass, as | 


it is variously called, at one time received con- 
siderable attention from agriculturists, but it 
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THE TALL MEADOW OAT-GRASS.—(Arriecnathcrum avenaceum. ) 


We give an en- 
showing 
the general appear- 
ance of the foliage 
and flowering pan- 
icle. At one side 
is & magnified 
single spikelet. It 
is two - flowered; 
the lower flower is 
staminate and bar- 
ren, and bears upon 
its back an awn, or 
bristle; the upper 
flower, only, is per- 
fect, or seed-bear- 
ing. The following article, by Mr. Baker, was 
prepared at the request of Mr. Henry A. Dreer, 
of Philadelphia, through whose kindness we 
are able to present it to our readers.—Ep.] 

“In the winter of 1862, or spring of 1863, I 
purchased from Henry A. Dreer three or four 
bushels of Tall Meadow Oat-Grass seed ; in the 
spring of 1863 I seeded it, with barley, on two 
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Fig, 4.— 








| is usually in the catalogues under the incorrect | 
name of Avena elatior. It is quite distinct in its | 
structure from an Avena (oat). 
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seed did not come up, owing, I think, to 
its being covered too deeply; the grass 
was consequently thinner than I desired, 
but still I have been well satisfied with the 
result. In the fall of the same year (1868) 
the grass, I think, obtained a growth of 18 
inches, the blades very numerous and fine. 
In the spring of 1864, and every year since, 

I have cropped it for seed and mowed the 
stubble for hay. The stubble makes superior 
hay, because of the numerous green blades, 
about a foot long, growing from the roots of 
the grass while the seed istipening. I have 
now about 100 acres of land seeded with 
this grass and orchard grass mixed, and 
next spring I hope to have 50 acres more. 
The grass matures for hay about the 5th of 
June, and for seed about the 10th to 15th of 
June. The seedis very difficult tosave. The 
moment, almost, that it is ripe it falls off; 
the top seeds ripen a few days earlier than 
the lower seeds. For two seasons I lost 
all the seed by delaying cutting a few days. 
“last spring was the only time that the 
two acres were top-dressed with a light 
dressing of shovelings from a cow-yard. 
The land, as I have remarked, was in good 
condition when it was seeded, but I do not 
think it is hard on the ground; certainly 
it does not impoverish the ground equal 
to timothy. It would do a farmer good 
to see the stand of grass now on the two 
acres. There is no difficulty about getting 
three crops a year for soiling cows. By 
the middle of May the grass will be from 
ten to fifteen inches high. In the begin- 
ning of July it will be fit to cut again, and 
athird time in the latter part of August. 
For pasture, it excels all the grasses with 
which I am acquainted. Cattle, horses, 
and sheep prefer it to any other grass I 
have on the farm. I have heretofore seeded 
it with wheat, in the fall; the only objec- 
tion to this is that the grass grows as fast 
as the wheat, and is quite as tall at harvest 
as the grain. The straw, however, is bet- 

_ ter than most of the hay that is made. In 
the winter of 1868 and 1869,I fed 70 acres 
of this kind of straw to my dairy cows; 
they ate it better than they would timothy, an@ 
I am confident it was better for them than tim- 
othy hay. Next spring I purpose seeding 10 
acres with ‘Tall Meadow Oat-Grass’ alone. I 
desire to have the ground prepared this fall, and 
sow the seed as early as possible in the spring. 
The quantity of seed to the acre should not be 





Fig. 5.—a ROCKY BED FOR ALPINES. 


less than two bushels—I prefer three bushels. 
The grass ripens for hay rather earlier than 
clover, and is therefore better to sow with clover 
than timothy. 

“T have given my driving horses, since the 
fall of 1863, no other kind of hay than ‘ Tall 
Meadow Oat-Grass.’ These horses are valuable, 
and I feed them this because I think it the best 
hay I can grow for them. It is softand pleasant 
to feel and look at, and not harsh and woody,” 
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FIOUSERIOLD. 


t=” (For other Household Items, see ** Basket” pages.) 
The Patching and Darning Exhibition. 


——@——- 
‘“‘ What a pity,” exclaimed many a visitor to the 
late Patching Exhibition at 245 Broadway, “ that 
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CLASS B—PATCHING—SECOND PRIZE-—COAT. 
all the Jadies who have contributed cannot be here 
to see this display!’?? It is a pity, for truly the 
sight was strangely interesting and suggestive. 
And, “what a pity,’* have we echoed over and 
over again, ‘‘that they could not have seen the de- 








CLASS E—DARNED STOCKING. 


Yight of those who, after the show, opened the 
great bundles at the “‘ Old Brewery” or Five Points 
Mission. That would haye been reward cnough for 
any one, even for the lady who sent the little 























CLOAK (INSIDE). 


cloak made of sixty-eight pieces, and the darner of 


the stocking with one hundred holes. To be sure 
the February Agriculturist stood ready to tell all 


that was to be told, but it was in a hurry to be off | 


to the printers, and so could not take everything. 
There were photographs of garments, darns and 
patches to be shown, interesting letters, also, sug- 
gestions and hints to be communicated, and, be- 
yond all, a document from the Committee of 
Award. “If we could but stretch the prize-lists,” 
exclaimed one of the judges, when, after examining 
the mended garments again and again, they laid 
this picce aside as BEST, then that piece, and an- 
other, and then, after anxiously comparing the 
three, settled the matter with a sigh. The press- 
sure of about fifty ‘“‘nearly bests’ was torture. At 
every award the Committee could feel the reproach- 
ful eyes of wonderful patchers and darners turned 
in surprise toward them. Onc lady was almost sure 
she heard a plaintive ‘‘O don’t!’ from a marvel of 
amended stocking, when, after much discussion, 
it was placed on the no-prize pile. 

So it happens, that while the February Agricul- 
turist gave the prize-list entire, and, through the 
brilliant description of a lady visitor, took every- 
body to the show, this March number also has 
somewhat to do with the matter. 

The following were awarded a copy of the 
American Agriculturist by the Publishers : 

No. 83.—Mrs. Laura 8. Bixby, Honesdale, Pa. ; 
Class D, Men’s Pantaloons. No. 195.—Master 
Newton G. Leslie, Comstock, Kalamazoo Co. ; 
Mich. ; Class A, Shirt; Class E, Socks. No. 92.— 
Mrs. (Widow) F. G. Chamberlin, Locust Grove, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., care of Luther W. Cham- 
berlin, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: Class F, Pair of 
Stockings. No. 482.—Miss Ellen A. Fisher, George- 
town, Ill. ; Class B, Boy’s Pantaloons (1 pair). No. 
671.—Mrs. Betsey Baker, Genoa P. O., Pawnee 
Indian Agency, Platte Co., Neb.; Class D, Panta- 
loons; Class B, Coat. 

COMPETITORS DESERVING HONORABLE MENTION. 

Ida Ingalsbee,N.Y.; Miss M. E. H. Hannetto, Conn. 
Mrs. E. 8S. Tank, N.J.; Miss J. Hague, N. J.; Mrs. 
S. 8. Hooker, N.Y.; Mrs. B. K. Andrews, Mich.; A. B. 
Wilcox, Mass.; Mrs. 8. D. Hopper, N. Y.; Eleanor 
Wood, N. Y.; Miss Jennie Megie, O.; Mrs. Jennic 
Minden, Ind.; Mrs. Cynthia Estler, N. J. ; Mrs. Emi- 
ly Clifton, Pa.; Mrs. J. B. Armstrong, Md.; Grace 
L. Sargent, Mass.; Mary A. Sargent, Mass.; Miss M.A. 
Chittenden, Mich.; Miss Annie E. Williamson, L. L; 
Miss Libbie Minsr, Conn.; 8. Elizabeth Koons,Balt.; 
John Doolittle,Conn.; Newton G. Leslie,Mich.; Mrs. 
8. C. Cleveland, N. Y. ; Ellie, care of C. §. Nichols, 
Esq.,Mass.; Miss V. M. King, Md.; Mrs. E. J. Ander- 
son, N.J.; Mrs. Elizabeth Barker,N.Y.; Miss Maggie 
J. Shaw, Pa.; Minnie Tulluluh Bliss, Vt.; Miss 
Augusta Brown, N.C.; Flora Sortore, N.Y.; Abbie E. 
Saxe, Pa.; Miss J. L. Stephens, O.; Nellie B. 
Foote,O.; Miss H. T. Halkins, N. Y.; Mrs. F. G. 
Chamberlin, N.Y.; Emily Harrod, N. J.; Mrs. Nancy 
Randolph, Minn; Enrice Bassett, Ind.; Mrs. Marga- 
ret B. Rundle, Miss.; Miss V. M. King, Md. ; Mrs. 
Mary B. Thompson, Mass. ; Kate E. Sinclair, N. Y.; 
Abbie A. Haviland, Md.; Mrs. Wm. H. Steere, R. 
I.; Mrs. J. H. Reed, N. Y.; M. P. Wyatt, N. Y,; 
Miss M. A. Chittenden, Mich.; Mrs. W. A. Bass, 
Conn.; Emily Har- 
rod, N. J.; Miss 
M. A. Fralick, 
Mich.; Mary K. 
Lillie, N. J. 

Our readers have 
already heard of 
» the wondrous little 
cloak, pretty and 
demure - looking, 
that concealed in 
its fair expanse we 
cannot remember 
how many old pan- 
taloons, vests and 
coat-linings. Its 
picture is given 
on this page, and 
here is the letter 
that came with it: 











FIRST PRIZE—CLASS B. 
Wasuineton, Iowa, Dec. 5th, 1870. 
DEAR LADIES OF THE Mission: You seem to be 








TROUSERS—FIRST 

PRIZE. CLASS D—DARNING—Ist PRIZE. 
getting desperate in search of an economical wom- 
an. JI presume, when you view this cloak, con- 
taining sixty-eight pieces, you will think you have 
found one. The garment you now see is made of 
four pairs of old pants, one old vest, and two old 
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CLASS C—DARNING—SECOND PRIZE—GIRL’S SACK. 


coat-linings. It has been worn by my little girl 
three years to public schoo] just as it is now, with 
the exception of relining the hood and rebinding 
the cloak each season. Each garment from which 
this is made was worn over one year, and some of 
them were worn three and four years. I made this 


t: i fi 





CLASS B—FIRST PRIZE~GIRL’S CLOAK (OUTSIDE). 
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in two days, ard remarked when I was making it, 

‘TI deserved a pension,”’ but I conclude now, if I 

can get $15 afier three years’ wear, I will be satis- 

fied. I am nota tailoress, but I am over sixteen 
years old. Iam just a poor man’s wife. May this 
cloak keep some other parents’ little darling warm 
this winter. P. 8.—I attach these little white 
pieces to assist you in counting. 

Mrs. M. C. PARKER. 

The specimen of:darning, on girl’s sack, comes 
out distinctly under the searching eye of the came- 
ra, and is se shown in our engraving, but it is hard 
to find in the garment itself. This little note was 
pinned to the sack: 

West PHILaApELpHiA, Dec. 31st, 1870. 

DEAR Mr. Jupp: I have seen your offer to little 
girls for them to send you samples of their skill in 
mending and darning clothes. I am now twelve 
years old and not a tailoress, and I thought I 
would send you this little sack, which I have been 
wearing for two years. I have darned it in several 
places entirely by myself. Hoping it may be of 
service to some poor little girl, Louise G. DREER. 

The other illustrations need no explanation. 
They are as accurate as photographer and engraver 
could make them, and, though homely in them- 
selves, will certainly interest all who from a dis- 
tance took an active part in the show. 

Many ef the letters accompanying articles for 
competition contained excellent suggestions, show- 
ing that the true housewifely spirit is by no means 
extinct in this age of revolutionary ideas. Now 
and then a husband has something to say, and 
always he says it with a will. 

**T am delighted,’’ writes W. P. S., “to see that 
such encouragement is given to this branch of 
economy. I am pastor of a United Presbyterian 
congregation in this place, and, like many of our 
country pastors, live on a small salary. We are 
poor, and try to economize. My wife, though not 
atailoress, but formerly a school-teacher, makes 
and mends most of the clothes for the family.” 

Julia M. 8., a Western woman who evidently has 
kept her heart young through the “three times 
sixteen’’ years of her life, lets fall a few sugges- 
tions, that are scattered here in the hope that they 
may takeroot and ripem in ready places: 

“Of old coats and pantaloons, I have none to ex- 
periment on, as we have a worthy indigent friend 
who wears all of my husband’s half-worn clothes, 
from his hat to his boots.” Who has not a “ worthy 
indigent friend’? somewhere who could be thus 
delicately and generously aided without cost or 
labor? ‘* As to womian’s clothing,” adds the lady, 
‘““my own experience is this, that it is better econ- 
omy, both for myself and those to whom I give, 
for me to patch and darn for ourselves, especially 
if the garment is of fine material, and buy new, 
stout and substantial material for those who need; 
for that class of people have seldom the ‘know- 
how ,’or the disposition, te make available anything 
that is half-worn and needs altering or mending.” 

Flere comes a sweet, motherly bit of bragging: 

“JT had one ‘ premium on patching’ a short time 
ago; it was when I began to patch again after a 
long sickness, when other hands had done my sew- 
ing: I heard my two boys talking, as they looked 
at the knees of Wally’s pants: ‘There,’ said one, 
‘that looks as though mother was better; just see 
those patches.’ ‘Yes,’ said the other, ‘mother’s 
patches look nice enough to wear to meeting any 
time.’ I think, after that compliment, I can do 
withouta premium, don’t you?” Yes, indeed we do. 

A clergyman’s widow incidentally brings forward 
a wrong that is often thoughtlessly done by even 
kind-hearted persons who feel that ‘a small account 
is of no account,’ and therefore neglect it day after 
day, forgetting that little wages often are the hard- 
est to earn, and the most sorely-needed when they 
are earned : 

‘“‘T have been instructing the children of quite a 
wealthy lady, who now owes me about ten dollars, 
which for weeks I have had the promise of receiy- 
ing. But I understand she is gay‘and fashionable, 
and . . . When a person becomes a slave to 


Finally, the milk when fed, should be about as 
warm as new milk, and fresh and good, while the 
greatest care must be taken to keep the feeding- 
bottle clean and free from the slightest curd, 


the letter, however, comes these more cheerful 
words: ‘My son bids fair to make a good farmer, 
under his home instruction. As I have for some 
years past devoted myself to that branch of busi- 
ness, you can readily perceive that we need your 
papers.’’ You shall have them, good mother. 
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A Towel for Each. 


—e—— 


Think of the patient industry of the home-life 


indicated in these simple sentences : : : 
It is not uncommon, in country houses, for all 


the members of the family to use the same towel 
for wiping their hands and faces. Iam often sur- 
prised to see how this practice prevails even among 
people of considerable cultivation. Frequently 
the towel is made of three yards of good crash, 
sewed together at the ends, and hung over a roller. 


SECOND PRIZE—CLASS B. 

O. Jupp & Co.—GENTLEMEN: This coat was two 
or three years agu so badly moth-eaten that it was 
considered beyond the possibility of repair. Ihave 
set in more than forty patches, and darned more 
than one hundred holes init. A microscope would 
probably not reveal beauties in the work, but by it | This seems very generous and nice when it is clean, 
only can any considerable proportion of the num- | but not so after it has hung there twoor three 
ber of the stitches taken in it be revealed. I have | days, used at morning, noon and night by half a 
made all the repairs, am over sixteen, and am nota | dozen persons. We may be able to endure a good 
tailoress. Ciara M. BLODGET. deal of our own dirt, when we are obliged to, but 

“Years ago,” writes Mrs. Laura A. B., “patch- it is not a morbid delicacy that shrinks from using 
ing and darning constituted so large a share of the | * towel soiled by other persons. 
work of the wives and daughters of the well-to-do Each human body gives forth its own peculiar 
farmers and mechanics of the country, that it was | Personal excretions from every pore of the skin— 
no unusual thing for them to go into astore andin- | Waste matter, more or less filthy. So it is not 
quire for darning-needles, and good stubbed patch- | merely the impurity derived from external sources 
ing-needles (bethinking themselves, no doubt, that | that we wash and wipe away when we perform our 
as their husbands’ garments were of such heavy | ablutions. It is also this one’s dyspepsia, that 
material, no slender or delicate needle would do | one’s biliousness, the other one’s tobacco—ugh ! 
Give me a clean towel, please! 

And please give every child its own towel, and 
its own comb, as soon as it is old enough to use 
them. And now I want to add—please, O, fellow 
citizens! give every human being a chance to bathe 
the whole body, privately, whenever one wishes to 
do s0, in a comfortable bath-room, with plenty of 
hot and cold water, and a good bath-tub, and all 
the clean towels desired ! R. 





the work). But now-a-days, instead of darning and | 
patching-needles, we find instead worsted and | 
crotchet-needles 

‘“‘By all means,’’ says another correspondent, 
“let us add anew department to our public semi- 
naries for girls—such a one as is suggested in an |} 
article on ‘ Helpless Girls,’ in the Hearth and Home 
of Dee. 31st. If near enough resident, I would 
most cheerfully lend my baud to assist the lady in 
her charitable operation, and help her instruct her 
young ladies some hours each day to put on patches 
neatly, darn stockings handsomely, ete. I should 
be most happy to meet with the new department. 
It will be a very trying undertaking; it will be 
much like putting up a new building on no founda- 
tion, but foundations may be prepared for those to 
come. I should, sirs, be happy to receive the ad- 
dress through your paper.” 


—— 9 eee -@ —— 9- ———— 


Moreton Farm Cake. 
BY AUNT HATTIE. 
ac: 

Take two pounds of butter, set it in the cake- 
bowl near the fire, until it is softened throughout, 
but not melted. Nowadd to the butter two pounds 
of nice, white, soft sugar, and mix them thoroughly 
together, or until creamed. Take eut one half of 
this cream and reserve it in a separate bowl until 
wanted. To the cream in the bowl add one quart 
of pretty warm, sweet milk. Now stir in gradually 
four pounds of flour, and then mix in very thor- 
oughly a teacupful of tively home-made yeast. Let 
it stand ina warm place until very light. In four 
hours it should be raised enough, when the re- 
mainder of the butter and sugar may be added, 
and a little more flour, if needed. Have two 
pounds of raisins nicely stoned (seedless raisins 
are not 60 rich as the others), and add them to 
the cake, a little pulverized mace, and, if at hand, 
some candied lemon pecl. Let it rise again. When 
well raised, mix it well, using the hands, and pro- 
portion it off into well-buttered pans. Allow the 
pans to stand in a moderately warm place until the 
cakes are beginning to rise, then put them to bake 
in a steady oven, and bake them fully an hour, or 
longer, if only one or two pans are used. It will 
be better to try the cake in the usual way before 
remoying from theoyen. Thrust a nice clean straw 
or fineskewer gently into the thickest part of the 
center of the loaf; if it is perfectly clear when drawn 
out, the cake is sufficiently baked. I generally leave 
itin a few minutes longer, to make sure. Fruit 
cakes require a much longer time to bake than 
delicate and sponge cakes. There are no eggs 
used in this cake; none are needed. It is an ex- 
cellent cake for economical housekeepers to make 
in winter, when eggs are scarce. Some persons 
never eat cake because eggs disagree with them. 
They will find this cake wholesome and delicious. 
If the top and sides of the cakes are frosted, they 
will keep moist and sweet for a long time. 

Brown paper is nice for keeping cake. Wrap 
the cake in the paper before putting it in the crock 
or tin cake-box. The paper helps to keep out the 
tibility. Milk naturally contains a considerable | moisture of the changing atmosphere, and of 
proportion of sugar, but this is sugar of a peculiar | course the cake will keep longer the more com- 


With these brief extracts we conclude this little 
extra gossip about the Patching and Darning Show. 
a er i ae 
Cows’ Milk for Infants. 

Seo 

An English physician, Dr. Selby Norton, has re- 
cently been investigating the subject of rearing 
children by hand; his results are given in the Lon- 
don “ Milk Journal,’’ from which we condense the 
following notes: Dr. N. states that 90 per cent of 
the diseases of children fed by hand, are due to 
improper feeding. Mothers’ milk is the very best 
food for the infant; next to this, stands cows’ milk, 
properly diluted. So near a perfect substitute is 
the cow’s milk for the mother’s milk in chemical 
composition and adaptability to the infantile stom- 
ach, that he deems it a matter of indifference which 
is used. He utterly discards all the starchy forms 
of food for infants, that have from time to time 
been proposed. The milk should be mixed with 
an equal bulk of water for the first three months 
of the child’s life; after this the quantity of water 
may be gradually lessened, until at six months the 
proportions are one-third water and two-thirds 
milk. From this point to the end of the year, the | 
richness of the mixture is gradually increased to 
one-quarter water and three-quarters milk, but be- | 
yond this the quantity of water is never to be di- | 
minished. Among the common mistakes of those | 
who feed cows’ milk to infants, and which are to | 
be avoided, Dr. Norton enumerates boiling the 
milk, which coagulates the albumen of the milk 
and renders it indigestible. The same result fol- | 
lows from adding the diluting water when too hot. 
Sugar should never be added to the milk. It is a 
very common custom to sweeten the child’s food, 
but Dr. N. thinks that it interferes with its diges- 








fashion the heart seems to evaporate.” Later in 


kind, and cannot be replaced by ordinary cane sugar. | pletely it is excluded from the air. 
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a a bee 
About Donkeys. 


’ 


BY ‘‘ CARLETON.’ 

During the years that I have been knocking about the 
world, 1 have traveled in a great variety of ways—in cars, 
on steamboats, on ocean steamers, in sailing vessels, in 


stages, ix hacks, on rafts, on horseback, on donkeys, and | 


on foot. I have seen many amusing scenes, especially 
with donkeys. I venture a guess thatnot more than half 
of the boys and girls who read the Agréculturist ever saw 
one of the long-eared animals, for there are not many of 
them in the Eastern States. Their voice is not quite so 
tuneful as that of the nightingale, and when they attempt 
to bray they make such a botch of it that you cannot help 
laughing. 

My Uncle Ben bought one once when he was in Brigh- 
ton market, and sent it up to his farm in the country ; 
it was the first one ever seen in the neighborhood. Zeke 
Simple, not knowing what had happened, went into the 
stable, and the donkey, seeing the door open, pricked 
up his ears, opened his jaws, and gave a bray so loud and 
unearthly, so unlike any thing Zeke had ever heard, that 
his hair stood on end, his cheeks were white, and his 
eyes started from their sockets. He ran into the house 
and asked if it was not the devil! 

Unless you have had some experience with donkeys 
you do not know their qualities ; they are the most cheer- 
ful, patient, plodding, obstinate creatures in the world. 
They will work patiently all day, and live on little or 
nothing. They kick, and they stop when you want them 
to go, and go when you want them tostop. Their ears 
are so large that they take in a great deal of sound, which 
they let out through their mouths. They have big heads, 
and would have you believe that they are honest, but 
they are wily and cunning, and play a prank upon you 
when you least expect it. 

I remember a very funny scene that I saw during the 
war. We were roughing itin Tennessee. It was a few 
weeks after the battle of Pittsburg Landing, and the 
army was in camp in the grand old woods, waiting for 
the mud todryup. There was little to do except to eat 
our breakfast, dinner, aid supper, of hard-tack and salt 
pork; but one day we had a hearty laugh over a donkey- 
race, and this was the way it came about: Jim and Jake 
were negro teamsters, and each had a baggage wagon 
with six mules and donkeys to draw it. They had been 
slaves, but were in the Union army “A fitin’ for de 
Union,” as Jim said. They were proud of their posi- 
tions and of their teams. 

** My team is de best team dar is in the whole army,” 
said Jake. 

** No, it isn’t, sah, my team is de bettermost. Dey is 
fat and slick, and can draw eber so much more dan 
yours,’ Jim answered. 

“Ono sah, dey can’t; dey can’t do it, no how, sah. 
I’ve got de best donkey dar is in de whole army, dat griz- 
zled one with a white nose. He can beat any one of 
your’s, Jim, all holler, on a race,” responded Jake. 

‘*Ne, he can’t, sah. You bet. Dat blackone of mine, 
he’ll beat yours all to nuffin’ in no time,” was Jim’s reply. 

“Tl beta dollar he can’t. I'll bet two dollars he can 
run faster than yours.” 

‘*T’ll bet one hundred dollars he can’t.” 

“Tl bet five hundred dollars he can,” said Jim, be- 
coming quite excited. Jake, too, was getting warmed 
up, and the soldiers one by ene came out from their 
tents to see what was going on. As they had n’t five cents 
in the world they had set the stakes quite high enough. 

‘Bring out your donkeys,” cried a wide-awake sol- 
dier, who wanted some fun; ‘‘here’s a plug of tobacco 
for the one who wins.” 

Away went Jake, and away went Jim, and in a few 
minutes both were back again. Each mounted on his 
favorite donkey, without saddles, with rope halters round 
the necks of the animals, and each with a good switch. 

‘*Go when I give the word,” said the soldier, ‘‘ and 
the one who rides out round that oak tree in the old cot- 
ton field and gets back here first will get the tobacco. 

The riders raised their switches, and sat ready to strike 
the donkeys. 

**One—two—three—go !"” 

Each switch came down with a whack, and each don- 
key leaped ahead.” 

“Go it Jim!’ 

* Put in Jake !”” 

Whack, whack, went the sticks. The donkeys ran and 
galloped. Now one was ahead, and now the other, and 
now they were neck and neck, and then Jake’s donkey 
suddenly planted his fore feet into the ground, gave a 
kick with his hind ones, and the rider shot forward 
heels overhead, turned a summersault, and lay sprawling 
on the ground, while the donkey trotted off to a patch of 
green grass, and began to nibble it just as if he had 
played no prank; while Jim trotted back and took his 


| 
| 
| 








tobacce. It was so funny to see Jake flying through the 


air that the soldiers laughed until the tears ran down 
their cheeks. Jake was so mortified that he did not 
show himself until the next day. 

Had I space I would like to tell you what I saw in 
Egypt, how I rode a donkey. from Cairo to the great pyr- 
amids, with a little Arab boy trotting behind and crying 
‘har! har!’ and how the donkey pricked up his ears 
and went ahead upon the trot ; how one donkey played a 
prank on a friend and pitched him into the mud; how I 
rode out to the spot where Joseph lived when he was 
brought into Egypt and sold asa slave; how I went to 
the donkey market and saw thousands of them for sale,— 
and donkey colts, which I think are the funniest looking 
creatures in the world; how Isawa woman and a donkey 
yoked together and harnessed to a plow which was only 
a forked limb of a tree, and saw the husband of the 
woman holding the plow, and plying his whip to the 
team; how I saw a man traveling with his family—one 
donkey carrying two baskets full of children—one basket 
on each side of the animal; how the little black crea- 
tures, with laughing eyes peeped over the rims of the 
baskets and giggled at us. Probably they saw something 
funny in our stove-pipe hats. 

Donkeys are very common in the East, and in almost 
all the houses of the poor people in the country they 
munch their hay and grain beneath the same roof that 
shelters the master. Frequent mention is made in the 
Bible of asses. As you are attending school and learning 
to read cerrectly, let me tell you how a minister once 
read a passage about donkeys, and by placing the accent 
on the wrong word, not only made an ass of himself but 
set the congregation to tittering. Thus it was that he 
read: ‘‘ And he said unto his sons, saddle me the ass. 
So they saddled him, the ass.” You see where the laugh 
comes in, and you will also see that in order not to make 
ourselves ridiculous we must give the right accent when 
we are reading. 


Aunt Sue’s Puzzle Box. 


The answers are coming along merrily. In the April 
number you shall know who drew the prize for answer- 
ing all the Anagrams in the Feb. No. The same reward 
is offered this month for the solution of the following 


ANAGRAMS, 
1. Viper event. 6. In same huts. 
2. Chop areal gig. %. Go sot, lose it. 
3. Quit Somo. 8. Red as grain. 
4. Parcel trails. 9. Meet P. C. once. 
5. Cell soap. 10. O! Zebra nut. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 


The following is a simple sum in division in which let- 
ters are substituted for figures. 


NMO)INMELS(OODD 
NMO 
GGE 
RMO 
OADL 
OGED 


OMAS 
OGED 


OEG 


{CONCEALED GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 
1. This is the highest Pyramid, I ascend very slowly. 
2. Icannot run now, Sir, I used to. 
8 Since he has become a convert I cordially recom- 
mend him. 
4. Why! Mat, you amaze us, is it true? 
5. The pony is quiet, useful, and pretty. 
6. Jacob, Benjamin, and even Eli rode him. 
CHARADE. 
First. 
See the poor little anémal homeless and lone, 
How glad he would be if you gave him a bone. 
Sécond. 
You wont? Then my second, I freely confess 





Serves you right, if he did tear a hole in your dress. 
Whole. 

Come in with your boat, for the rapids are near, 

My whole is so strong, you have reason to fear. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Iam composed of 16 letters: 
My 6, 2, 10, 3, 12, 14, is an article of dress. 
My 1, 7, 8, 15, 13, 5, is a contemptible trait of character. 
My 16, 4, 1, 9, is a bird. 
My 11, 2, 16, is a fish. 
My whole is good advice. 
PUZZLE. 

Take five hundred and fifty and one, 

And then add a thousand to that, 

If you place them in order required 





You'll see something good, kind, or ‘‘ flat.” 


SQUARE WORD. 
2. A girl’s name. 
4, A tool. 


Aunt SuE’s Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

FRANK. Allcommunications for the Puzzle Box, must 
be sent to AunT Sux, Box 111, P. O. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Communications for the ‘‘ Doctor,” should be sent to 
245 Broadway, New York. My respects to your father. 

ArcH#£oLoGIsT. Thanks for your history of relics, etc. 

ANNA Davisson. Your affectionate welcome goes 
straight to my heart; many, many thanks. ‘‘Grand- 
mother” is with us yet, and shall have your message. 

Emma Brneuam. I love to be called ‘* Dear Aunt Sue.” 
Do it again. 

Ciara A.G. Did you get your big brother to write 
your letter for you? 


1. An animal. 
3. An exclamation. 


PRIZES. 

The square word (‘‘ seven ’’) prize was won by Horace 
MitutErR, Howard Springs, Tenn. 

The prize for answering the greatest number of the 
January puzzles was won by LitLic STREEPER, who 
answers correctly twenty-four. 

Thanks for puzzles, etc., to Reen Ross, J. K. P., A. G. 
Pettinger, W., George E. Perry, W. H. Morrow, and Iowa. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

Rippie. A book. 

Counties. 1. Rusk. 2. Jasper. 3. Victoria. 4, Pelk. 
5. Hunt. 6. Moore. 

Numerican Entema. Mahershalalhashbaz. 

TRANSPOsITIONS. 1. Break, brake. 2. Leaf, flea. 3. 
Deer, reed. 4. Nile, line. 5. Sloe, sole. 6. Lead, daie. 

Capes. 1. Henlopen. 2. Hatteras. 3. Loekout. 4, 
Sable. 

Puzz_E. Cabbage. 

SquaRE Worp. Seven, exile, vices, elect, rests. (This 
was correctly answered by Gussie Kilmer, C. E. Miller, 
S. L. C., Lillie Streeper, Henry Strohm, Olney K. Blanch- 
ard, Mary Louisa Bell, L. R. C., Neliie Sanxay, Jennie B. 
Lyford, J. H. Bird, Mary Bidwell, Mary Gidley, J. H. 
Charles, Iowa, Horace Miller, H. L. Morse, Frank, George 
E. Perry, and Emma Bingham.) 

CHARADE. Mandate. 

ComBINATIONS. 1. Arethusa. 2. Parasite. 3. Tem- 
perate. 

Resuses. 398. Chickasaw. 399. Be ye therefore wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves. 400. (Which should 
have been credited to HautTBoy.)—The most arch deed 
of pitiful massacre. 

(= Ail communications intended for the Puzziz 
Box should be addressed to Aunt Suz, Box 111, P. O. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Wot to 245.) 

{= Answers to the puzzles in the March number 
must reach me by the first of April. Those received later 
will not be credited. 





HAUTBOY. 
404. lustrated Rebus.—A line of poetry. 





405. Illustrated Rebus.—A proverb to be heeded. 
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CASTLES 


* What a queer name for that picture !” many a little 
reader will say, and big one, too, as soon as they look at 
this page, ‘‘ why, it’s only a party of children sewing.” 

True. But all the while their needles are flying, the 
busy little folks are doing something very like building 
castles in the air. They are laying pliins upon a great 
big ‘‘if’—and an “‘if’’ nearly always forms the corner- 
stone of an air-castle. The walls are made of hope. 

It is a lively scene. All the children, Kitty, Fan, Mary, 
Ann, Bessie, and even Tom and little Toddlekins are 
stitching, basting, darning, and talking with wonderful 
eagerness. It isnocommon occasion. They are work- 
ing for the great Patching Exhibition, and Tom is n't at 
all ashamed to be of the party. “‘ A fellow ought to know 
how to mend his own clothes,” he says, ‘and that ’s all 
there is about it’’—and he gives his thread an extra jerk, 
proud of the strength of his young fist that can put ina 
stroke in boxing as well as any other boy's in that part 
of the country. He is working upon an old jacket. 

Kitty is trying to thread her needle. She has taken an 
extra large one for the occasion, but the result is not en- 
couraging. She pokes the thread at it first in one direc- 
tion, and then in another, and finally declares that if it 
was a camel instead of a thread it could n’t be harder to 
put it through. She wishes persons would make good 
needles, or that little girls’ hands were more steady. 

“Fair and easy wins,” says Tom. “If at first you 
do n’t succeed, try, try again. That’s my motto.” 

“Oh, it *s all very well to say, ‘try, try again,’” 
Mary, “ but it is n’t nice work a bit. It,cramps one’s fin- 
gers and do n’t look like any thing when it ’s done. I like 
to crochet and make lovely tatting and edgiug.” 


said 


IN THE 





[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 


“Orany thing that is no manner of use,” 
* Just think how the poor folks will go for these duds.” 
“Oh, Tom, how slangy!"’ remonstrated Mary. ‘ But, 
then, to be sure,”’ she continued, “there ’s the money. 
Perhaps some of us will get the fifteen-dollar prize.” 
‘Oh, that ’s the thing,’’ said Ann, who was busily ex- 
amining her elder sister’s work. ‘‘Think of the loads 
of patched-up clothes there ll be to compete with.” 
“ Oh, never say die,”’ said Tom. ‘* You ’ve just as good 
a chance as any body else; there’sa hundred and thirty 
dollars, to say nothing of the papers, lying around loose. 
Among us all, it *1l be queer if we do n’t get something.” 
*“Toddy ’ep ou,’’ spoke up a sweet baby voice from 
the other side of the table. Ann could just see the top 
of the speaker’s head appearing above the cloth. The 
little fellow was doing his best at darning a great hole in 
a yarn stocking with a piece of twine, to which Tom had 
tied a big brass bodkin. ‘‘Toddle get a p’ize.” 
“Tf I cet the fifteen dollars, I°ll havea lovely gold chain 
to my locket,’ said Mary, ‘ they ’re so fashionable.” 
‘If I get the ten-dollar prize I °ll buy a fall set of Dick- 
ens,’ said Katie, who was very fond of reading. 
**O, girls! I would n’t,” putin careful Fanny. “If I 
get the five dollars, I*1l ask mother to lay it away with 
the rest of my savings. See if I don’t.” 
“ What will you do with your money, Tommy Tin- 
ker?’ asked the girls, looking curiously toward him. 
‘¢ Well,” said Tom, ‘*I do n’t count my chickens before 
they ’re hatched. I’m not working so much for the 
money as for fun, and to give the poor folks a lift. I want 


to do a good piece of work to astonish the natives. I 


. 1 . 
said Tom. | legs as warm as they have mine. 





A I R.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Still, you know, if a 
prize falls tome I shan’t cry. Upon the whole, I think 
I°d like it; I’d buya great big wagon for Toddle.” 

‘*Toddle want the wagon now,” put in a wee voice, 
Then they all laughed, and sewed the harder, feeling that 
Toddle was quite a little goose to be so sure about it. 


The Icicle Prize. 

What a number of expectant eyes will read this head- 
ing, and what a number of disappointed youngsters there 
will be! Well, boys, I can’t help it. I might as well 
own up to having been right down sick. ‘* Pretty busi- 
ness fora ‘Doctor,’’’ you will say ; but doctors are not 
much better than common mortals, and are quite as help- 
less when they are sick as any of you youngsters. Such 
a pile of letters, long and short, large and smalk as there 
is to look oyer, and only two prizes! Under the circum- 

ces, the best Ican do, is, to promise to ¢vy to announce 
the successful ones next month, Tue Doctor. 
Have a Solid Foundation. 

Even Sir Walter Scott, able as he was, and celebrated as 
a writer, felt the ill effects of careless and undisciplined 
study in his youth. ‘It is with the deepest regret,” said 
he, when a middle-aged man, ‘*that I recollect the op- 
portunities of study which I neglected in my youth; 
through every part of my literary career I have felt 
hampered by my own ignorance; and I would at this 
moment give half the reputation I have had the good for- 
tune to acquire if, by doing so, I could rest the remain- 


hope these ojd pantaloons will keep some other fellow’s | ing partupona solid foundation of learning and science.” 
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Tur First Premium for the best Trn-Linep Leap 
Pree was awarded by the American Institute Fair to the 
CoLWELL’s SHAW & WitiarD M. F. G. Co., No. 213 
Gentre St., New York, Manufacturers of Tin-Lined Lead 
Pipe, Block-Tin Pipe, Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Solder, 
ete. Orders solicited. Trx-Lrinep LEAD Pipe, 15 cents a 
pound, for allsizes. Warranted to be stronger than Lead 
Pipe of the same weight and size, Circular and sample 
of pipe sent by mail, free. 


TIME IS MONEY! 
A WALTHAM WATCH 


Will give you a great deal of time, for a very little monty. 
We publish a very interesting pamphlet entitled a “ HIS- 
TORY OF WATCHMAKING.” It is beautifully illustrated 
with fine engravings, and is clearly printed on fine paper. 
We send this gratuitously to any one who will send us their 
address, and it will be found very interesting to both Watch 
Wearers and Watch Buyers. With it we send our descrip- 
tive Catalogue and Price-list of Waltham Watches. It will 
afford us pleasure to send them to every reader of the Ag- 
Ficulturist, 

Address «no stamps required for return postage), 

HOWARD & CO., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
ALL PRICES REDUCED SINCE FEBRUARY Ist. 


JRARMS WITH NICE BUILDINGS.—See CHA- 

PIN’S FARM ADVERTISER for the spring of 1871. 
About 60 pages, with elegant map, Census of 1870, and de- 
scriptive articles by Rev. Elias Nason, of the Mass. Horti- 
culturai Society. Mailed for 10 cents, which is but a fraction 


of its cost. Address® 
H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 











GEO. 


MAPLE SUGAR 


Will be § 





arce this coming season, as there is no old suga 


in the market, and will bring a high price if made in our 


IMPROVED EVAPORATOR. Send stamp for our Treatise 
on Sugar and Syrup-Making, to 
Hartford Sorghum Machine Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
GE®,. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 


United States. 


46,0600 


Now in use. 














—. 
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PUREST WHITE AND ALL 


Sold only by the Gallon. 
ANOTHER LIST OF RECOMMENDS. 

Sam’L L. Conn, Esq., Canastota, N. Y., writes: Lam much 
pleased with your Paint. Two houses in this place, painted 
with the best white lead the season after mine was painted, 
with your paint, are already chalking and failing. The 
Chemical Paint is hard and fine. Such facts convince me 
that you have the best paint made. 

Rev. S. C. ALEXANDER, Biddle Institute, Charlotte, N.C., 
writes :—" Please accept our testimonial of the great yalue 
of your paint. Of its superior beauty and brilliancy there is 
no question. We have saved $150 more than we would have 
done had we used lead.” 





SCHENEVUtS, N.Y. 
A.C, P. Co.—Gents;: I lave used your White Chemical 
Paint on my old weather-worn house, and it has caused 
quite a sensation in this village. It is truly handsome, and I 
|} am more than satisiied. J.J. MULTER, 
Editor “ Schenevus Monitor.”’ 
tkV. ALBERT Nasu, Lee, Mass., writes:—“I have used 
your paint on my house, and, for —— and beauty, it 
surpasses any paint I have everseen. It remains hard and 
glossy, and, although it’was painted immediately preceding 
a heavy rain, it could not beseen to have washed a particle.” 
Gero. J. Cotpy, Architect, Waterbury, Vt., writes :—* I in- 
vestigated the paint question thoroughly before deciding 





| Averill Chemical Paint is all you claim for it,” 


| 
| 











No other Musical Instrnment ever obtained the same 
popularity. | 
t#™ Send for Price-Lists. | 
Address BUFFALO, N. ¥., 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 pages, contains a list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circulations, and ful 
particulars concerning. the leading Daily and Weekly Political 
and Family Newspapers, together with all those having large 
circulations, published in the interest of Religion, Agriculture, 
Literature, &c., &c. Every advertiser,and every person who 
contemplates peony oe will find this book of great valu. 
Mailed free to any address on receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, in its issue of May 29, 1870, 
says: “ The firm which issues this interesting and valuable 
book, is the largest and best Advertising Agency in the United 
States, and we can cheerfully recommend it to the attention of 
those who desire to advertise their business scie cally and 
systematically in such a way: that is, so to secure the largest 
amount of publicity for the feast expenditure ofmoney.” 





HORSFORD'S SELF-RAISING 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


es for making light and nutritious Bread, Bis- 
cuits, Pastry,ete., and is used and approved by Orange Judd, 
Esq., Editor of this Journal; Drs. M. H. Henry and R. O. Dore- 
mus ; Professors Ott & Chandler, New York City; Profess- 
ors James V. Z. Blaney and R. L. Rea, Chicago; Dr. Wm. 8. 
Merrill, Cincinnati. 

WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO.. Gen’l Agents, 

201 Fulton Street, New York. 


CHESTNUT 


TREES. | 


See ** ANY MAN,” on another page. 


FARMERS, "=" 


§ BONDS,” on another page. 
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VINES AND PLANTS FOR EVERY 
GARDEN IN THE LAND. 
The Most Liberal Offers Ever Made. 
Our facilities for sending Vines and Plants by Mail, are so 
great, that we are enabled to send them to any Post-office 
in the United States or Canadas, free of charge, for postage, 
and Guaranteeing Safe Carriage, 


Our Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue 
and Priceelist for Spring of 1871, containing some of the 


most 
LIBERAL OFFERS 


ever made, of Plants by Mail, will be sent to all applicants 
inclosing 10 cents. 
Our Catalogue (No. 2) of Flowers sent for 5 cents. 
R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
( ‘ ot OPEN 
“GET THE BEST.” 


Blanchard Churn 


Is in every respect the best 
ever offered for sale. It is 
simple, cheap, durable. It 
Churns, Works, and Salts, 
without change of Dasher 
or touching the hands to 
the Butter. Five sizes made. 


30,000 





now in actual use. Sold by 
all dealers in really first- 
elass Farm Machinery. For 


€hurns, Agencies, Descrip- 
tive Circulars and Fifty-Dol- 
lar Prize Butter Essay, address 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, CONCORD, N. H., 
or their Wholesale Agents, 


R. H. Allen & Co., P. @. Box 376, 


ARE YOU GOING 
THEN USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT, 


what to use on my ‘model house,’ and can say that the | 


KNOX FRUIT FARM 


AND 


TO PAINT? 


THE FASHIONABLE, SHADES. 


Will wear twice as long as best White Lead, and Costs less. 


Boston, Mass. 
Sist, would say. In No- 


Gents ;—In_reply to your favor, 
9 Walnut Ave., Boston 


vember last, I painted my house, 1 
Highlands, outside and inside, with Averill Chemical Paint. 
Thus far, it pleases me very much indeed, and, compared 
with other houses painted at the same time with Lead, is 
very noticeable—its freshness and polish. I can only say that 
I should use it were I to build again, and have no hesitation 
in advising my friends to use it. Yours very truly, 
H, E. Stumonps, Treas. Am. Tract Society. 

| Before purchasing other Paint, obtain Sam-- 

ple-Card and Price-List from any of the fol-- 
| lowing Depots: 


| AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., New York. 
| AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., CLEVELAND, O. 
G. W. PITKIN, CuicaGo, ILL. 
- MULLIKEN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES OSGOOD & CO., Norwicn, Conn. 
ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., PaHILADELPata, Pa. 
LAWRENCE & CO., Crnctnnatr, O. 
W. P. CONVERSE, New ORLEANS, La. 
WM. M. BIRD & éO., CHARLESTON, S. ©. 
WM. M. BIRD & CO., SAVANNAH, GA. 


P. S.—The superiority of these Paints has already brought 
humerous worthless imitations inthe market. We caution 
| the public against using them. 


‘The Great Improvement. 


IN 


ROOFING. 


THE PATENT 














Asbestos Roofing 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED BY 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


Nov. 5th, 1870. 
This Improved Roofing Material is entirely different 
EN ONG- 


from any other, and is TIMES STR 
ER than any Composition Roofing in use. An examina- 
tion of this material will satisfy competent judges that it is 
in every respect a substantial and durable fabric, made 
upon correct principles, perfectly adapted for the purpose, 
and totally unlike the numberless cheap and flimsy articles 
heretofore sold for similar purposes, It is adapted for stee 
or flat roofs in any climate, and can be readily applied b' 
any one. 
From Report of Juages Am. Institute Exhibition o, 
H. W. Johns’ Iinproved Roofing. ‘It is strong and fiexi- 
ble; unaffected by the sun’s heat; practically fire-proot 
and water-proof, andis really an article of the jirst af merit.” 
Horace GREELEY, Pres’t, 
Gro. Peyton, Rec’g Sec’y, 
Sam’L D. TILLMAN, Cor’g Sec’y. 
Extract from Report of Committee appointed by Am.’IysTI- 
TUTE FARMERS’ CLUB to examine the ASBESTOS ROOFING. 
“ The material constitutes, for a ckeap roofing, one of un- 
usual merit, much superior to any of the class previously 
brought to their notice, and worthy of trial by those who 
desire a durable, easily —_— and comparatively inex- 
pensive and safe roofing, the material having, in adéition to- 
the other merits claimed for it, that of being practically 
fire-proof, and consequently much less liable than the: 
shingles commonly used on barns and: rural dwellings, to. 
catch fire from flying sparks, &c.” 5 
EY, Ag’l Ed. N. Y. Tribune. 


1870, 


Signed, 


JAMES A, WHITN 
Jos. B, LYMAN, Ed. American Artisan. 
Full descriptive Pamphlets, Price-list,and Samples sent sree. 
H. W. JOHNS, Sore Manveacturer, 
78 William-st., New York. 
Also Manufacturer of Asbestos Roof Coating, Asbesios 
Cement (for leaky roofs), Roofing, Sheathing, and Boiler 
Felts, Preservative and Marine Paints, Paving Cement,. 
Acid, and Water-proof Composition, and dealer in Asphai-~ 
tum and Asbestos. 


10,000 FARMERS 


WANTED?! 

To perchase and improve 1,700,000 Acres of Choice IOWA 
LANDS, FOR SALE at $3 per acre and upward, for Cash. 
or on Credit, by the IOWA RAILROAD LAND COMPANY,. 

tailroads already built through the Lands, and on all sides. 
of them. Great inducements to settlers. Send for our 
Pamphlet. It gives prices, terms, location—tells who shonld 
come West, what they should bring, what it will cost—gives: 
plans and cost of different styles of readyamade houses, 
Maps sent if desired. 

Address 





W. W. WALKER, 
Vice-President, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Good Soap, like good Wine, is 
improved by age.—Among the ruins of Herculane- 
um and Pompeii, Soap was found in a good state of pres 
ervation, after having been buried over 1,700 years. 

A box of Soap ina family is better than ‘‘ money at 
interest,’ as when from three to six months old, one 
pound will go farther than three pounds of new soap. 
Ask your grocer for a box ef CRAMPTON’S IMPERIAL. 
LAUNDRY SOAP, and if he does not keep it, send your 
order to CRAMPTON BROS., 84 Front St., New York. 








New York City. 


Liberal Commissions to Clubs. 9 
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Buist’s Warranted Garden Seeds are exclusively the product of the Seed Farms of the Proprietor, and are al- 
ways warranted as represented. To Produce the Best is our Object. This is the reason why Buist’s Seeds are 
Popular. Gardeners Prefer Them! Private Families Pronounce Them the Best! 

Buist’s Garden Manual and Almanac for 1871, containing 120 pages of useful information, together with a 
Gardeners’ and Planters’ Price-list of Seeds, mailed free to all, and every cultivator of a garden should haye one. Address 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed-Grower, Warehouse 9 and 924 Mz arket- st., Phils u lelphia, Pa. 

mene a DET wie ie 


of fittiii arate jean 
CREA ener 


QT el eG 


1870. --SANFORD CORN.- 


TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


We, the undersigned, residents and Farmers of Suffolk. Co., N. ¥., do testify that we recognize the “ Sanford Corn” to 
be a new and distinct variety, originating on the Farm of Israel Fanning, Suffolk Co,, N. Y., being known in this section as 
the FANNING CorN. That it‘has the reputation in this County as being superior to ail other varieties, which is the result of 
* hybridization,” and a careful selection of seed for a number of years, and we attribute the success in improving and per- 
fecting this valuable variety in a great degree to the manner of Selecting the seed. We do with — nce recommend it 
to all corn-growers as ES orthy of trial: Joseph Wells, Mattituck, N. ¥.:; Geo. W. Hallock, : 
Williamson, 47 N 0, Robinson, Mi: ge tuck, N. Y.; S. Terry Hudson, Success, N. Y. I 
tituck, N. Y.; Edward Young, doe N. Y.; F. E. Corwin, Post-master, Jamesport, N. Y. For Testimonials, see Feb. 

0. of American Agriculturist. Send stamp for Circul: ar, giving full description, History, and Testimony from reliable 

armers in nearly every State. Beware of cheap seed Large quantities are being offered ‘Which are not pure. Remember 
that no cereal is more liable to become — and impure. Better pay more and get the genuine. One ae art, at. mail, 

ost-paid, 75c.; Two Quarts, $1.25; One Peck, by Express, $2: Half-Bushel, $3; One Bushel, $5. Address 8. B, FANNING, 


7 






















on" 10 Bushels per 
™acre shelled corn. 





Save money! Buy vom the grower. 
TS.— White Probestier Vhite Schonen; White Swedish; Yellow Latharian ; Excelsior; Hungarian; Sur- 
prise, and Ramsdell’s Norway. My own growing, and warrant them ge wales. Sample of cither v ariety sent free. Sam- 
ples of ali for 10 cents. 


amesport, N 
SEED OA 


D A'TOES.—Early lose ; Peerless; Excelsior; Mohawk, and other choice varieties. Send stamp for circu- 
lar, giving full description and Price-list of Choice Farm Seeds, grown and for sale | 
. B. FANNING, Jamesport, N. Y. 


v] 7) @tANFORD | R SALE.—Sced | d 
NANSEMOND SWEET-POTATOES ANFORD-CORN F aa Jamesport, New York, 
For Seed during the planting season. Large stock of our ne arranted genuine. One bushe 50; two bushels and 


wn growing, b ¥, $4.50. GHARD YOU NG, 
own gr 4 at yet Address, ag, $ Morton’s 2.0.,8 Springfield, Del Co., Pa, 


) 
181 and 183 West Second St., Cincinnati. ‘4 
r HOW TO.—Diagram, 
ANSEMOND SWEET-POTATO PLANTS START A NURSERY, Management of Seeds, 
Plants, &c., Price 25cents, Address HEIKES’ NUR- 


mail, 50 cents per 100; 250 for $1.00. Address, &e. 
J. W. COO , Forest Grove, N. J. SERIES (Established 1822), Dayton, O. 








REMOVAL TO TREMONT STREET, 


CURTIS & COBB’S 


Flower and Kitchen Garden 
DIRECTORY. 


This work is intended as an assistant to the Amateur in 
the cultivation of the FLowrr and KircHEN Garpen. It 
includes a list of over Twenty-five Hundred varicties of 
Vegetable and Flower Sceds, embracing all the Novelties 
and Specialties of the season, a full description of which is 
given, with explicit directions for their cultivation. 

We have also appended a choice selection of the standard 
varieties of Apples, Pears, Grapes, Strawberries, 
Blackberries, Gooseberries, Currants, &e.,, 
Ornamenial Trees and Shrubs, Herbaceous, 
Perennial, and Bedding Plants, Double 
Zonale and other Geraniums,. 

Also, a full and descriptive list of the Finest French 
Hybrid Gladiolus, and other Sammer-Flower- 
ing Bulbs. 

A new edition of this work, containing 150 pages, illus- 
trated, is just issued, and will be forwarded free to all our 
customers of 1870, and to all others on receipt of 15 cents, 


Address 
CURTIS & COBB, 
161 TREMONT STREEXT, 
sateen Mass, 


Order direct from Headquarters 


if you wish the Genuine Wethers- 
field Onion Seed. 











1,000 hs. True Yellow Danvc rs Onion Se eC d, @.. .. $4.09 
1,000 ibs. Wethersfield Large Red Sb <'0., 
300 tbs, Extra E arly sid Se 3: ae 4.00 


100 ths. White Silver Skin se “ @.... 4.00 


By Mail or Express to any part of the country 

All orders must be accompanied with Post-oftice Money 
Order, or Draft on New York. 

My Catalogue for 1871, containing a Special List of Select 
Wethersfield Grown Se éds, sent free on application. 


ER. D. HAWLEY, 


Seed and Agriculiural Warehouse, 
492 and 498 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


SEED CATALOGUES. 


Our Annual priced-list of 
Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds, 


Embracing all the standard kinds, at popular prices, is now 
ready, and mailed free to any address, Also ready, our 
Annual Descriptive List of Flower Seeds, including 
novelties for 1871. ALFRED BRIDGEMAN & SON, 
876 Broadway, New York. 


DON AND AN MAC 
CARDEN AND PLOWE nV 
4 . 4 ® 
Warranted Fresh and Reliable. 

For $1 you may sclect seeds, at Catalogue prices, in pack- 
ets amounting to $1.20; for se 2.50, and they will be 
sent you by mail, postage pa id. Over 

TRI ALS of my seed last season, and Jam re- 

ceiving orders from the samepersons 

aed season. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, and 

Trophy Tomato, Catalogues, containing descrip- 

i of over: 300 varieties of Vegets able s,and directions for cul- 
ture, and other useful information, sent to all applicants. 

Address HENRY E. ACKER, See d-Grower, W oodbridge, N : v6 J 


FRESH GARDEN tite. snp Sunon, ano Ev. 


ERGREEN SEEDs, post-paid, by mail, with directions for cul- 



















ture. lifferent packets of either class for $1.00. The six 
classes . Also, small fruits, stocks, bulbs, shrubs, roses, 
verbe ., by mail, prepaid. New Golden Banded Lily, 
50 cts. “by, 000 Ibs. e "< rgreen and tree seeds, fruit, flow- 


er, and vegetal je secds. Catalogues gr atis to any plain ac 
dress. Agents wanted. Seeds on cominission. Wholes: ale- 
list to agents, clubs, and the tr: ae 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed W archouse, 
Established 1842.] Plymouth, Mass. 


Mammoth Chili ‘Squash. 


This is probably the largest and most productive of all the 
mammoth squashes. We “have grown it asa field crop for 
two seasons, and the enormous size and number of squashes 
: -oduced has excited the wonder of all who have seen them. 

fany of them weigh from one to two hundred Ibs., and 
some gostill higher. At the Fairs where we have shown 
them they have attracted more attention than any other one 
thing. By planting thinly, manuring highly, and allowing 
only one squash to grow on a vine, they grow to a mon- 
strous size, Z 

Price of seed, per 0z., 25cts.; 3¢1b., $1.75; per Ib., $3; 5 
Ibs. 


$12 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
WATH AN PLATT & SONS, Milford, Conn. 


First Quality Seeds, 


WARRANTED FRESH AND PURE .—Trophy Tomato, 25 cts. ; 

Verbena Seed, 25 cts.; Pansy Seed, 25 CES. 5 Geranium 8 ad, 

25 cts.; G ladiolus Seed, cts. The 5 pac kets for $1.00, free 

by mail. 25 p'k’ts see ds of Annuals, $1; 25 p’k'ts Perennials, 

; Frenc i iybrid Gladiolus, $1 per gag bulbs, Every bulb 
anted to flower. Cat lozne 8 fre 

w rr H. 8. PECK & CO., Melrose, Mass. 








WW TAN NTE <D, 400 Bushels_ 8: sciny, Adare CORN. 
rice, delivered in N. Y. City dares 
_* bo iL. A. CU LYER, Box 6 1095, N N, City. 
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GREGORY'S 
Illustrated Catalogue — 


Garden and Flower Seeds. 


Having in former years introduced to the public the Hub- 
bard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s Water-mel- 
on, Brown's New Dwart Marrowfat Pea, Boston Curled Let- 
tuce, and other 

‘" f Ml y T nl Whaky jo 
NEW AND VALUABLE VEGETABLES, 
with the return of another season I am again prepared to 
supply the public with Vegetable and Flower Seeds of the 
purest quality. My Annual Catalogue is now ready, and 
will be sent free to all, My customers of last year will re- 
ceive it without writing for it. It abounds in fine engray- 
ings, many of which were taken from photographs of the 
vegetables themselves. It has not only all novelties, but 
all the standard vegetables of the farm and garden (over 
one hundred of which are of my own growing), and a care- 
fully selected list of Flower Seeds. 

All my seed is sold under three warrants,—Ist: That 
allmoney sent shall reach me. 2d: That all seed ordered 
shall reach the purchaser. 3A: That my seed shall be fresh 
and true to name. IL invite all to send for Catalogues, both 
for themselves and their friends. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
1871. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
Issue their Annual Descriptive 
Catalogue of Flower Seeds 
on the First of February, which will be mailed to Novelty 
Seekers and all in want of reliable and Standard Flower 


Seeds, Spring Bulbs, etce., by addressing 
15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








The Celebrated Melton Corn. 


The above corn, called by the American Agriculturist the 
Mammoth Dent Corn, is a pure white; ripens in from 90 to 
100 days; has from 20 to 40 rows to each ear; and for cir- 
cumference of ear, and depth of grain, is unsurpassed. Fills 
better and weighs heavier than any other. Read the follow- 
ing testimonial: 

“We, the undersigned, officers of the Harrison County 
Agricultural Society, certify that Jo. W. H. Littell received 
u first premium on the best yield of corn for the years 1868, 
1869, and 1870, 

‘Dayid Jordan, Pres’t. Thomas McGrain, Jr., 
S. B. Luckett, Sec. January 1, 1871.” 

Price, by mail: 1 quart, 50 cents; 2 quarts, 80 cents. By ex- 
press, one peck, $1.50; half-bushel, $2.50. No corn sent C.O.D, 

The undersigned is the owner of the farm on which the 
above corn was first produced in Indiana, which has been 
kept pure. Send in your orders at once. 

Address JO. W. H. LUITELL, 
Corydon, Ind. 


‘Treasurer. 


30x 11. 


PELLET & CONOVER, 


Successors to C. G. Crane & Co., 
Importers, Growers, and Dealers in 
GARDEN, VEGETABLE, AND FLOWER SEEDs, 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINEs, 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Seeds mailed to all parts of the United States at Catalogue 
prices. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue and price-list (free to all). 
449 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 


Mammoth Sweet Corn, 


This is as muclvdarger than every other kind of corn as my 
Mammoth Cabbage is larger than every other cabbage. 
have had over athousand kernels on a single ear, and ears 
as gathered from the stalk weighing between two and three 
pounds, —— excellent, Per package, 25 cts. Seed Cat- 
ilogue free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


Ramsdell Norway Oats. 


Pure and true to name, by single bushel or quantity, at 
5 ushel of 32 lbs. Sanford Corn, per peck, $1; per 
$3; no charge fordelivery, Bags furnished, Money 
Order Oflice, Rondout, Ulster Co., N. ¥. 

Address A. NIESE, Port Ewen, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


=~ 2) 
ECHOIGEYSE-EDSZ 
We . a «N 
Our Illustrated Catalogue for 1871, containing descriptions 
of all the CHOICEST VARIETIES of 

FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
with plain and thorough directions for their culture and 
treatment, sent to any address on receipt of Stamp. 

Address J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 


To Farmers & Gardeners. 


If the Garden Seeds you use have proved fresh and true 
to name, stick to the man who sells them to you; he is 
worth encouraging. If you have not found them fresh and 
true, [shall be happy to add your name to those of the fifty 
thousand farmers and market-gardeners scattered through- 
out the United States and Canadas, whom I annually supply 
vith my warranted garden seeds, My large vegetable and 
er seed Catalogue, abounding with elegant engravings, 
sent freetoall, _ 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead Mass, 


ay EBRe NEWTON'S WHITE PROBSTEIN 
NAF 
























OATS, Excetsior Oats, SANFORD Corn, 

?LY RosE PoTaTOEs and VEGETABLE SEEDS. ‘he Prob- 

r Oats were introduced by me, and were awarded the 

‘st Premium at the New-York State Fair, 1869, and at_the 

- Jersey State Fair, 1870. From siz acres I have har- 

58% bushels of these oats. Prices reasonable. 
tio stamps for samples. Catalogues free, 

. M. NEWTON 


















Established in 1838, 

The oldest Seed Establish- 
ment in Philadelphia, with one 
exception only. 


Every care taken to furnish the 
Farmer and Gardener 


- | with the purest and best Seeds. 
We give every customer full value 


every «rticle as represented, or the 





money refunded. 


Seeds of every description for the Vegetable and Flower-Garden. 


Among Vegetables, we offer the following new an@ desira- 
ble varieties: 

Bastian’s Extra Early Red Turnip Beet—The perfection of 
a beet in earliness, growth, color and quality; boils per- 
fectly red. 10c. per paper, 20c. per 02., $2 per b. 

Bastian’s Half-long Blood Beet—A\so a great improyement 
on the old variety; of quick growth. A fine variety for 
either summer or winter use. Price as above.* 

Hanson Lettuce—The largest, most crisp, and delicate fla- 
vored Head Lettuce ever grown; per packet, 25c. 

Philadelphia Drumhead Cabbage—The best and most solid 
late-heading varicty ; 30c. per 0z., $3 per B. 





Philadelphia Flat Dutch—About a week earlier than the | 


Drumhead, solid and fine ; 30¢c. per 0z.; $3 per b. 


Casaba Melon—A Muskmelon of extraordinary size and | 


delicious flavor; 20c, per pkt., 50c. per 0z., $4 per 


Ice-cream Watermelon—The true variety with white seed, 
very fine; 20c. per 0z., $2 per Ib. 


Trophy Tomato—In original packets from Mr. Waring, 25c. 


each, 


Tilden—Cook’s Favorite, Fejee, Gen. Grant, Philadelphia, | 


and other favorite varieties of Tomato, pure stock, 10c. 
per packet. 


Philadelphia White, Yellow, and Danvers’ | 


Onion, extra pure and fine stock ; 40c. per 0z., $4.50 per tb. 


Giant Wax Bean, per packet, 10c. 


Choice and New Flower-Seeds. 
Per packet. 
Asters—The finest varieties of German Asters, en, 


Peeonia flora, Dwar, €tC.......cccccceccsccccccvccccsecse 0c. 
Balsams—Very choice Camellia-flowered..............66 10¢c. 

‘arnations—Finest German..... seaacscesceuserceeee 500. 
Cannas—New and choice varieties. .......6...ceceeeeeeeee 25¢, 
Diadem Pink—Very beautiful....... .........000- +s 540s 
Echeveria Metallica—A highly interesting and beautiful 

succulent plant..........sccecesesvesee: ++ eescccceeseeeees 25c. 
Echeveria secunda and secunda glauca—Each...........+ 25c. 


Ipomea Huberii—Superb varieties of the Morning-Glory 
frOM JAPan........ceceeccceeceeecceees seeeees . 
Lobelia Imperialis and pumila grandiflora — Beautiful, 
New Varieties, CaCH..........ccccecscccccccccessscceceeres 
Pansy—Odier or five-blotched ase ses 
Pansy—Dreer’s superb Premium varieties............. ++ D0C. 
Petunias—Dreer’s superb Mottled and Crimson, Prize __ 
VATICUES, .......-cccecsees+ > ceccsccsecces pactgaesresecamceles 
Phlox Drummondii—Superb colors, mir 















Geranium—Apple-scented, rare... 
Smilax—A beautiful evergreen vin 
Mignonette—Parson’s New White 
Zinnia—New Double White........ 
Portulaca—New Double Rose-flowered... 
Verbena—Very choice, own sowing.... 


All the above will be sent post-paid to any address upon 
receipt of price affixed. 





Dreer’s Garden Calendar for £871, containing Pricc-Lists of Seeds, New Plants, 


Roses, Verbenas, Dahilias, Gladiolus, Lilies, Grape-Vines, Small Fruits, Books, Implements, ete., 


beautifully illustrated, will be mailed on receipt of a postage-stamp. 


Address 
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HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. 














New and Rare Hot and Greenhouse, Ornamental Foliage and Bedding Plants. Fruit-Trees, Grape-vines, Small 
Fruits. Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens. Lilies, Gladiolus, etc. Illustrated Catalogue, inclosin stamp. 


Orders for our Plants received at RICHARDSON & GOULD’S Seed Warehouse, American Agriculturist 


245 Broadway, New York. 


Orr SPECIALTIES.—Wilson’s Albany Strawberry; 
Doolittle, Davison'’s Thornless, Seneca, McCormick's 
Large Miami, or Mammoth Cluster, Black Cap, and_ Phila- 
delphia Raspberries ; Dorchester, Wilson's Early, and Kitta- 
tinny Blackberries; Houghton Gooseberry; Cherry, Ver- 
saillaise, White Grape, Red Dutch, and Black Naples Cur- 
rants ; Cold-Frame Vegetable plants, and Peerless Potatoes. 
See Circular for other varietics. None but first-class (se- 
lected) stock, whic we guarantee to arrive safe and fresh 
by nail or R. R. Thousands of plants in bearing, for mar- 
ket. Send early for Circular of prices, and state your 
SPECIAL wants. Particular attention paid to small orders 
for gardens, as well as to large planters. All intrusting us 
with their orders will not regret the investment. I. 

BROWN, “Cherry Lawn Farm,” New Brunswick, N. J. 
® 


TROPHY test? FRER 


In all orders for my Garden Seeds, by the package or 
ounce, amounting to $1, at catalogue rates, I will inclose 











one package of Waring’s or my Own ‘Tomato Seed, Free. 
Collections of Choice Garden Seeds at $1, $2, $3, $4, $5, sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price. Send for Catalogue. 


Address H. E. Acker. Seed-Grower, 


Woodbridge, N. J. 





4,000,000 EVERGREENS for Sale. Very low. 


See WM, MORTON & SON’S advertise- 


} Henrictta. N. ¥. ment on another page, 


uilding, 











Eight very choice Plants, 


Most of them new, by mail, post-paid, for $3. One new Ivy- 
leaf Geranium, L’Elegante, beautiful variegated foliage, and 
pure white flowers, a perfect gem; Achyranthus, Lindenii, 
new and very fine; new double Petunia, William White; 
Bouquet Dahlia, Little Snowball; double Geranium, Gloire 
de Nancey; double Geranium, Madame Lemoine, new, and 
a gem; Geranium Gloire de Carbenay; Monthly Carna- 
tion, Little Beauty. For description, inclose three-cent 
stamp for Catalogue of Bedding Plants. Address, 
DEXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Mass. 


CHOICE MELONS, 


Editors of “Hearth and Home” say: “ Both this year and 
last Ward’s Nectar was in point of sweetness and flavor, the 
best of several varieties tested.” Cassaba grows to weigh 
12 or 15 Ibs., is very thick-fleshed, sweet, and delicious. Ar- 
lington grows to astifi larger size, and is of superior quali- 
PA Each of these are green-fleshed. Sill’s Hybrid has 

almon-colored flesh, and is characterized by a delicious, 
spicy sweetness. Each variety, per package, 15 cts.; Ward’s 

ectar, 50 om Ber oz. Seed Catalogues sent free to all. 





ES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 





$100. 


Copies sold already. 


PRIZE ESSAY on Potato sent 
to any address for 25 cents. 100,000 - 
G. W. FRAZIER, New Castle, Pa, 














ee | ANEW WRITE GRAPE, | wvcat cavazocun 


BAL ARD’S ‘ ‘ 
The Croton is a White Grape, and is acknowledged by all OF 


who have tasted it to surpass in quality and beauty any 


te ha mM p : Oo n Sy h oe. white grape yet introduced, that will succeed in the open N ew an d R are Pp la nts, 
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air, and is, in delicacy of flesh and flavor, fully equal to the 
Illustrated with numerous engravings, and con- 


taining two 


28 AY RPL RT ATES FLY LO ST REE ESO BO Sad 


7s Finest Foreion Varieties. 
It has held its foliage well wi parts of the country, and BEAUTIFUL — sinmanin 


in many places better than any other variety. Will undoubt- | Is now ready, and will be sent to all applicants on receipt 
edly prove to be a most valuable market grape. of 25 cents. To our customers of past years it will be sent 
; without charge. 


Is a black grape; the vine a healthy, vigorous grower, with 
every appearance of a pure native, but its fruit more closely 


° 
resembles the fleshy foreign grapes than any variety that =| i ™ NIEVG 
has as yet been introduced. It is considered bysome of our sS i R I] LUS a i | ( ICK 





TPT L Ay 
Gee esemcen <n cennomaet. 


(Patented May 29th, 1866.) b 4 nee 4 
est pomologists as the finest hardy grape they have tasted. 
on i ’ y gray ) 
Does Pee eng oa ~~ ety BEST For fine cut of Croton Grape, and further description, his- SUITABLE FOR 
MATERIAL, and every pair tory of origin, reports of success in various localities, list of Tt le) 
WARRANTED. premiums awarded, etc., etc., send for circular, LOR! [S' i 'S 
See what Mr. CRTs vow) cays: seine dimeh Prror-Lisr: WW 9 
HER ¥, MASB., May 29, 1540. ; Each. Per doz, Numbering fifty distinct classes of Plants, embracing some 
; zoe cones came Mane a Teall me agg gh on Croton, extra, 1 year................ $3.00. $30.00 thousands of varieties, will be sent to all applicante free of 
reeable it is to wear boots in warm weather, lave Criec Senasqua, extra, 2 years............ 3.00. 30.00 charge. “with editions will be sent to our reguiat pa- 
trons, as issued, monthly. 


r five years to find ashoe that would keep out the dirt 
when at work in plowed land, but had thrown away the last The above vines are grown from well-ripened wood, and 
pair in disgust. When I saw rer advertisement in the | are allof very large size, perfectly healthy, and free from 


American Agricuiturist, I thought I would venture apair of | ° rye ets 
Champions. "1 have worn them in plowingand planting,and | insects or disease. i 
find them just the thing. My feet will be asclean at night as Will be sent by mail, post-paid, at above rates. § 
4 gf boots were worn, — as free from on and =. — 4 
feet, so common among farmers, is caused by wearing shoes s z 7 UN 5 
in summer that will not keep ont the dirt.” The Champion STEPHEN W. UNDERHILL, a 4 
obviates this fault and will ‘prove a blessing to farmers and Croton Landing P. O., ‘ 
ethers who till the soil. As soon as your shoes become M = 4 - Ea 
Croton Point, New York. s 


known to the farmers you will have large sales. I find the 
shoe just as you represented it, See = ———— 


T. B. Waite (Farmer). if = ; oe ave 
For Prices, etc., see Page 78 February Number. BE 
fits tirade ei terse Giiaps | Every Thing New & Good. | 
NS& 20 "AY," before they pur- 
chase their SPRING STOCK. A.BALLARD & SON, SEND FOR LISTS. 
P. O. Box 5,000. 32 and 34 Vesey St., New York. 


67 Nassau St., New York. ; 
GARDEN SEEDS, 








SEEDS for a 100-acre Farm for..................0008 $200. 











MM REES, PLANTS, SEEDS.,— Large | SEEDS “ 50 “ : $115 
e Stock, eeeteste and ar tikes ae ae itt SEEDS “ 23 * 3 . 

onover's Colossal Asparagus, per , $2.90; per M., $15.00. = ~ “ “ ‘ : 
ms eek re —_ ne “ i Shrul No. 2. R d "Chol ‘ - fe 
Yo. 1. Trees, Small Fruits, and Shrubs.—No. 2. Roses an 9 7 Leeds Z 
Bedding Plants.—No.3. Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds. : olce Seeds for ; 
JOHN Rt. & A. MURDOCH, 112 Smithfield St., Seeds for a 1-acre Garden for................e00- 15 or $25. w 
Pittsburgh, Pa. “ wou ws “ DOTS PRES. $10 or $15. ; 





6 ‘ 


aC MR cae a ae ek ae $5 or $10. 


JOHN VANDERBILT & BROTHERS, a Fs 
23 Fulton Street, New York, SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
Offer for sale, at wholesale or retail, at low prices, Plows selection of. for : ily . 
of every variety. Sod, Subsoil, Side-hill, Double Mold, SRLOELOM OF Gar RNIN os ei ccc cincsnenerscevasecs ceeupeee 
ei en or Steel. ——_ gy ym oes — G d aT: | 
er kinds o arrows. Seed Sowers, Cultivators, Hay anc 
—— Cater. —e hen A Field “eo “io orton | ar en oO Ss 
arts an agons, Wheelbarrows, Garden Engines an a Family Garden... S10 to R25 . 
Syringes, Rustic Work Flower Sticks, Garden and Hedge for a Family Garden...... .......seseeeeee ceeeees $10 to #25. . vii aati - ia aia 
nears, Forks, Rakes, Hoes, etc., and every variety of Gar- escriptive Hand-Book and Almanac for : 
2 le eg ~ 
“Pass Ee 8 Ben oo | S a n d i m p le m € n ts. This Celebrated Annual contains 100 pages, and is the ms 


e : - Pou- : 
mure Bo. } Pecavian Guane, Bone-Dust, Fou | valuable work of its kind in existence. Mailed FREE On 


F 








drette, and other Fertilizers. Garden, Field, and —_— for 2 10-acre Far By = , : es ree 
Flower Seeds, as choice as any to be had in the country. —" = ee pe ee Ce aes bake te $150. | receipt of stamp. — SCOBIE, REED & SMITH, 
—-— for a 2-acre Farm.............ccecee- ae Successors to W. W. Knox, 
| 137 Liberty-st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Garden and Flower Seeds sent by mail, postage paid. Send 
for a Catalogue. 


RUMELAN GRAPB-VINES, "Fertilizers of the Bost Kinds. |. GARDENING FOR PROFIT ” 


| 
AND 


———— for 8 SO-Acre Farin, ..........0ccccceccccsvesvescoss $640. | 














Grown from the original stock. Buy no other. TROPHY fora 10D-a 
TOMATO SEED, grown from “Headquarters Stock.” 25 | gor q 5 yeacre Farm for.... 


“Practical Floriculture.” 























cents for package of 10) seeds, post-paid. Five packages for for a *@5-acre Farm for.......... ee .. $100. 
= rs prt eed Seed aga $e = sera OS SITES ee eS > _ 4 
rape-Vines. Agents wanted, end for circulars and show- for a Dozen Window Plants for “ 
bills. HASBROUCK & BUSHNEI ES ee rene ree 
“Iona,” near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. SEND FOR LISTS. 
Grass and Field Seeds. R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
Superior Spring Wheat, Rye,and Barley. Norway, 189 and 191 Water St. P. O. Box 3876, 
Imported, and other heavy Seed Oats. Clover, Timo- 
thy. Perennial Rye, Red-Top, — —_ seg seo New York. 
30, & superior mixture for lawns. Seed otatoes— ao aie aaa eT ee is : 
Early Rose, Bresee’s cae the Earlies, Goodrich, Dyckman, we The Best always the Cheapest. 2f 
and other varieties. J. }ANDERBILT & BROTHERS, 4 Implement Catalogues, $1 each. The price deducted from 
23 Fulton Street, New York. the first $s order. Illustrated Seed Catalogues, free. 
To Far m e rs a — The former, detailing the system of Market-Garden- 
\e , — a 4 ing, the latter, descriptive of the modes of Commer= 
WIRE FOR : Cahoon’s Br oadcast Sower, cial Floriculture as practised in the vicinity of New 
x . = P York. Mailed, post-paid, for $1.59 each. 
’ For Sowing all Kinds of Grain and Ree f 
FENCES AND VINES, ata dian Our Annual Descriptive Catalogue o 
rass 
Ansar Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 


CHEAP. 


Send to headquarters for price-list. 
Hudson River Wire Works, 75 William- 


The unprecedented success of this Seeder the past year is | containing two new and beautiful colored plates, is now 
without a parallel in the history of Agricultural Imple- | yeaqy. Also 
st., New York. Western office, Chicago, | ments. Joseph Harris, author of ‘Walks and Talks” in Amer- A 
lll. P.S.—We also want a good agent | ican Agriculturist, says: ‘‘I like the Cahoon Seeder very Catalogue of New and Rare Plants, 
in every County in the U. S., to make | much indeed.” Wm. Crozier, Beacon Stock Farm, North- illustrated with colored plates and engravings. 
from $5 to $20 per day selling our new port, L.L, says: ‘‘It is the best Seed Sower I ever saw.” Both will be anealiedl ath receipt of twenty-five cents, or 
Patent 7 Strands White Wire Clothes- | Highly recommended by the abating Agriculturist, act sent with either of the above books free of oharge. 
lines, to last forever. try Gentieman, Rural New-Yorker, and the Agricultural A 

HENDERSON & FLEMING, 


EVERYBODY WANTS IT. Press generally. 
i The Hand-Machine will sow5 acres ; and the Horse-Power SEED MERCHANTS AND GROWERS, 


BON E-ME AL, Oe eee ak Circulars, with full particu- BUTTER, WAKER’S FRIEND 


lars and directions, furnished to all applicants. 
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For Agricultural purpos.;. free from adulteration. Send 
for Circnlar LISTER BROTHERS, Newark, N. J. Fe hed A L L E N & CoO , The UNIGN CHURN the best in use. Wecennet 
. . . to give satisfaction, or money refunded. Send for Circular. 
LAN DSCAPE GAR DENING.—Kobert Morms Cope- 189 and 191 Water St. P. O. Box 876, JOHN VANDERBILT & BROTHERS, 
Agricultural Implement, Seed and Fertilizer Warehouse, 





land. Boston, has 20 years’ experience. and directs all kinds 
ot Rural Impreyements. Send for Circular, New York. 23 Fulton Street, New York. 
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‘New and Choice Vegetables, Rare and Beautiful Flowers, 


For Sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, (P. 0. Box 5,712,) New York. 
CUCUMBER—GEN. GRANT. ASPARAGUS WORTH GROWING, 


A superior variety, either 
for forcing or for culture in 
the open ground. Itis perfect 
in form, solid, and crisp, and 
of a most agreeable flavor. 
Many specimens were grown 
the past season, averaging 
thirty inches in length. After 
a five years’ trial, we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it better 
than any other variety for 
forcing. 

Packets, containing 10 seeds, 
25 cents, Five packets for 
$1.00. . K. BLISS & SONS, 

23 Park Place, New York. 


The Earliest and 


Handsomest Beet. 
Early Dark Red 





ONE-HALF THE AVERAGE SIZE, 


SEED and ROOTS.—The experience of the past two seasons fully confirms all that was claimed for this variety 
when first offered, and it now stands unrivaled in size, productiveness, and quality. 

Specimens were exhibited the past season by Mr. Conover, which were grown alongside the best ‘*Oyster Bay” varieties, 
and received the same care and treatment, which attained four times the size of that popular variety. 

Though but two years from the seed, many of the plants produced from twenty to eget sprouts, averaging from two to 
four inches in circumference, and were ready for cutting one year in advance of the ordinary varieties. Our stock is all 
from the original Bed, and we guarantee its genuineness. Seeds in half-ounce packets, 0 cents per packet, $10 per pound. 
i d, by express, freight paid by 
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Egyptian Turnip 
Beet.—<A trial of this varie- 
ty for the past two years, 














ty—which makes it invalu- 
able to the Market-Gardener 
as well as to all lovers of 
Early Vegetables. 30 cts. per 
ounce; $1.00 per 4 ounces; 
$3.00 per pound, 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 
Murray St., New York. 





Bliss’s Improved 
LONG ORANGE CARROT. 


This superior variety is the 
result of a careful selection, 
for successive years, of the 
best-formed, largest, and 
deepest-colored roots of the 
Imported Long Orange Car- 
rot, by which it has attained 
a perfection hitherto un- 
known in this useful vegeta- 
ble, being larger, better fla- 
vored, and ofa deeper orange 
color, and more sure to pro- 
duce a crop. Butter-makers 
will find this variety very use- 
fulin giving to their butter 
a rich, deep yellow color. 
We unhesitatingly pronounce 
it the best variety in the mar- 
ket, and one which will not 
fail to give satisfaction to the 
purchaser, 1 02Z., 15 cts.;4 
0z., 50 cts.; 1 pound, $1.50, by 
mail, post-paid. 

- K. BLISS & SONS, 

P. O, Box 5,712, New York. 








Jerusaiem Artichoke. 


This well-known but much neglected vegetable just be- 
gins to be appreciated, and is much inguired for, It will 
grow any where—in fence corners, ditch sides, old pastures, 
or wherever a piece happens to fall. The tubers make excel- 
lent pickles, and are very good boiled like potatoes. Sheep 
are fond of the green leaves, and hogs will never cease root- 
ing for it as long as one can be found, and rapidly gain 
flesh. It also possesses anti-malarial properties, like the 
Sunflower, and should be grown where Fever and Agne 
prevails. 41bs. by mail, $1.00; by express, $1.50 per peck; 
$5.00 per bushel ; $12.00 per bb!, Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. O. Box 5,712, New York. 


THE BEST TOMATO. 


Re ae a 





” ‘hay 
i My 





ONE-HALF THE AVERAGE SIZE. 


The best in cultivation. Early, large, productive, and of 
the very best quality. 235 cts. per packet, 5 packets for $1.00, 
$5.00 per ounce. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

Nos, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 


purchaser. 


Roots one year old, $2.00 for fifty, $3.00 per hundred; by mail, post-palt, 


iy thousan 
. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, New York. 





authorizes us in recommend- THE EARLIEST AND BEST SWEET CORN, 
ing it as a week or te ‘3 
earlier than any other varie- = = 





Address 


{ ATCT ROE aoe 





Ty 


Papa 


1 
B32 


ONE-HALF THE AVERAGE SIZE. 


_ Originated by Capt. J. B. Moore, of Concord, Mass. The earliest, largest, sweetest, and best-flavored variety in cultiva- 
tion, superior to any other for the market and family use. Ears average 12 to 16, and sometimes 20 rows. 
by the Mass. Hort’l Society every Saturday, from Jtily 23d to Sept. 23d, in fine condition, and attracted the attention of all. 
A Silver Medal was awarded to this variety by the Vegetable Committee. Price. 50 cts. per packet. Selected ears, $1 each. 


It was exhibited 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, New York. 





The Best Potato. 












ONE-HALF THE AVERAGE SIZE. 
Peerless in Beauty. 
Peerless in quality and Size. 
Peerless in Productiveness. 

A trial the past summer confirms all that was claimed for 
it when it was first offered by us in the spring of 1870, and it 
now stands without a rival for a generalcrop. J. W. Beach, 
of South Orange, N. J., raised from a single potato, weigh- 
ing 21 ounces, cut into single eyes, 278 lbs. Several others 
report — grown from 600 to 800 bushels to the acre, with 
ordinary field culture, 

4 lbs. by mail, upon receipt of $1.00. By express, $1.50 per 
peck; $5.00 per bushel; $10.00 per bbl. 
The Earliest Potato in Cultivation.—Bre- 
see’s King of the Earlies (or No.4). Known also as 
the Fifty-Dollar Potato. Ready for marketing from seven 
to ten days in advance of the Early Rose. By mail, 4 Ibs., 
$1; by Express, $1.50 per pecK: $5 per bushel; $10 per bbl. 
To avoid freezing, no potatoes will be sent out until the first 
of April, unless specially ordered, 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray &t., New York. 





J os) .' 
The above will be sent post-paid to any address upon re- 


ceipt of price affixed. Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St.. New York. 


LAWN GRASS SEED. 


By the use of our improved mixture, a beautiful Lawn 
may be made ina very short time. Full directions for pre- 
paring the Lawn and sowing the seed accompany each pack- 
age. Packages ot 1 quart, 30 cents, mailed to any address, 
post-paid. By Express. Rer peck, $1.75; per bushel, $6.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 








Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 





Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following collections contain the most showy varie- 
ties in our large assortment, with full directions for culture. 
Each packet contains a mixture of the different colors and 
varieties of its species, so that a greater display can be made 
at a much less price than when ordered in separate packets. 
Those unacquainted with Flowers, as well as the experi- 
enced cultivator, may order without fear of disappointment. 
Coll. A—contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals. .$1.00 
Coll. B—contains twenty choice varieties of Liennials.. 

ORG PCTONUIOI, j.. oo cle ctscce st -.eededguvudttowss 1 
Coll. C—contains ten extra varieties of Annuals and 
Perennials, embracing many of the new and 
choicest in Cultivation... .',.6.0c.sc6.vcddcncccuse 1.00 
Coll. D—contains five very choice varieties, selected 
from Prize Flowers, of English Pansics, Ger- 
man, Carnation, and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, 
Truffant’s French Asters, Double Hollyhecks.. 1.00 

Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments 

postage free. 


Collections of Kitchen-Garden Seeds, 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR'S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 
The following Collections are made up in the most liberal 
manner, Care being taken to give a sufficient quantity of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables re- 
quired in the Kitchen-Garden : 
Assortment No. 5 contains 60 varieties, $3.50 
a No. 6 contains 40 varieties, 2.00 
S Xo. 7 contains 20 yarieties, 1.00 
The above are prepared expressly for sending by mail, and 
will be sent post-paid upon receipt of prices annexed. 
Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by express 
ios paid by purchaser), to any part of the country, as 
‘ollows: 
No. 1, $20.00 ; No. 2, $15.00; No. 3, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00. 
For a list of the contents of each Collection, see the 
Seventeenth Annual Edition of their celebrated 


Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Cuide 


to the Flower and Kitchen-Garden, 
just published, and will be mailed to our customers of 187) 
as rapidly as possible, and to all applicants upon receipt of 
25 cts.; an edition beautifully bound in cloth, 50 cts. 

This is without exception the largest and best Catalogue 
ever published in this or any other country. It contains 192 
ages—56 of which are finely-executed ymin ho, includin, 
our beantifully-colored lithographs of favorite Flewers an 
Vegetables, and 136 pages of closely-printed matter, giving a 

descriptive list of upward of 2,500 species and varieties 0} 


Wethersfield Onion Seed (New Crop). 

“ 4% eh |Flower and Vegetable Seed 
Extra Early Red, very early...... pueahaanee 40 $1.25 $4.00 F 0 eT an ope 3] éé S, 
CUE ee Re nen 1.25 4,00 
Wethersfield Large Red..........eeeeeeeees 35 1.00 8.50 | including all the novelties of the past season, with direc- 
EE dy Bin (True) 10 = — tions for their culture; alsoa list of upward of One Hun-= 
White Globe (extra me}... 0 150 500 | dred varieties of choice Gladiolus, with many 


other Summer-Flowering Bulbs, and much useful 
information upon ,the subject of gardening generally. Also, 
a Descriptive Price-list of Small Fruits, embracing all 
the leading varicties of Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Currants, Grapes, etc. 

Bliss’ Illustrated Gardener's Almanac and Abridged Cata- 
logue, containing a monthly calendar of operations, mailed 
to all applicants inclosing a 3-cent stamp. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


(P. O. Box 5,712), NEW YORK. 
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JNNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES.—Save Express Charges, and 
HAVE . 








LOWELL, Mass., Oct. 12, 1870. 


C. A. REESER: 

I would say that your plants are the 
best in yy. cheanest in price, and 
best packed for mailing, of any | ever 
received, and I have bought of several 
dealers. Gxo. E. METCALF. 


Address 








1877 by E. A. Reeves inal ofice Established in 1854. 


g $5} Send your address to 

z s 

: =H. A. Reeves, 
- s 

= = 

: : 8658 

& 2 

® ? Cortlandt Street, 
< | 3 New YORE, 

Pe 2 ~=s for his Catalogue of 

= 

=i = CARDEN, 

E 5 FIELD 

Fs ‘ 5 Hy and 

a 2 Flower Seeds, 





for 1871. 


R. DD. HAWLEWY’S 


Descriptive Catalogue of Fresh and Genuine Wethersfield 
Garden and Agricultural Seeds for 1871, is now ready for 
mailing free to all. Besides a complete list of the most reli- 
able sorts of Garden Seedsin general cultivation, it contains 
a valuable article on the preparation of the ground, and 
thorough cultivation of the Onion, and should be read by 
every one who intends to grow this crop. R. D. H.'s facill- 
ties for supplying entirely reliable Wethersfield Onien Seed, 
is not equates by any other dealer in the trade. Comstock’s 
Celebrated Implements for the sowing and cultivation of 
Onious, &c., is fully described and diinstrated, in my new 


Jatalogue. Addres rR cy, 
” = bee 492 and 498 Main:- Hartford, Conn. 


Michigan Mammoth Pumpkin. 


Grows to weigh from thirty to forty-five pounds—will 
average as large round as a barrel, and yield on rich land 
from twelve to twe@ty tons to the acre, top-shelled. Per 
package, i5cts. My Seed Catalogue free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


TROPHY TOMATO. 


per packet; 5 packets 














The best in cultivation. 25 cents 
for $1.00; 12 packets for $2.00, mailed 
CULTIS & COBB, 

161 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


° “Ee 
Mexican Sweet Corn. 

T rank this, after a rigid comparison of several years, with 
every other sort, as both the sweetest and_tenderest of all 
varieties of Sweet or Sugar-Corn. Ter package, 15 cts. My 
Seed Catalogue free to all. 

AMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


EVERGREEN BROOM-CORN. 
Per bushel, $1; per peck, $1.25; per quart, 40 cents. 
Quarts sent post-paid. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
Plant’s Farmers & Gardeners’ 
Almanac for 1871. 

With Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds, now 
+eady, and will be mailed free to all applicants. 


ddress L. G. PRATT & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. — 











Moore's Early Cencord Sweet Corn. 


The earliest, largest, and best-flavored Sweet Corn in cul- 
tivation. For 1 description sce our new Catalogue. 
Selected ears, $1.00 per ear, 50 cents per packet. 

CURTIS & COBB, 
\6! Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


T ONDON MARKET RHUBARB. 

4 —A new and fine-flavored variety from England ; earlier 

than Linneas ana larger than Victoria. By mail, $1_each. 
J. W, ADAMS, Springfield, Mass, 








YOUR PLANTS COME 


ScRANTON, Pa., Sept. 20, 1870. | 
I have had considerable experience in 
sending for plants by mail, and have 
always felt satisfied with the result; but | stronger than I had expected, coming 
am doing you only justice, when I say I 
never saw plants ye - perfectly, 
Or LABELED, to send by mall. 
: Miss E. McCune. | 


Cc. A. REESER, Pittsfield, Mass. 





| STATES. 


| Ne. 2, “6 


n 
REE BY MAIL! 

Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of New and Beautiful 
Plants is now ready, containing a beantiful colored plate of 
the fine new Double Geranium, “ Marte LEMOINE.” Mailed 
free to all our patrons of last year, and to all others who 
may choose to apply for it. 

The following named plants we will send by mail, packed 
free of charge, and postage paid, at annexed prices, cash in 
advance, in amounts not less than one dollar, The plants 
will be packed in light boxes and moss, and with almost the 
entire ball of earth attached (and labeled), which will in- 


sure their being received in perfect order any distance, when | 


not more than a week or ten days is required in transit: 


Coleus, New Golden, 6 distinct sorts.... $1.00 
Carnations, 6 Sas 1.00 
Fuchsias, 6 | a Se 1.00 
Heliotropes, 6 eee 1.00 
Geraniums, Zonale, 6 S. ~ciceosee 1.00 
do. Double, 4 i. Sissbens 1.00 
do. Tricolor, a n;.: necghaus 1.00 
do. Ivy Leaved, 4 a 1.00 
do. Scented, 6 ORs cid teas 1.00 
Pelargoniums, 6 Se ee 1.00 
Lantanas, 6 “ae 1.00 
Roses, Monthly, 6 do 1.00 
do. Hyb. Perpet., 6 Ts: waskesie 1.00 
Basket Plants, 5 OG: ienecwas 1.00 
Winter-bloom, Plants 6 Re cea 1.00 
Verbenas, 13 oe 1.00 


for 
MUSCATINE, Iowa, Oct. 5, 1870. 

| The box of plants came in beautiful 

}order. ‘The plants were larger and 


jin this way; every one whe has seen 
| them is surprised to find that they come 
by mail. 

Miss Saray L. Horton. 





BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL, 


19th Year. 600 Acres. 13 Greenhouses, 
Largest Assortment—all sizes. Best Stock! 
LOW PRICES! 
Would you know What, When, How to 
Plant! 


Seedlings; 


Fruit, Shade, Evergreen Trees; Root-Grafts; 
Shrubs; 


Osage Plants: Apple Seed; Early Rose Potatoes: 
Roses; Greenhouse and Garden Plants, ete., etc. 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS! 
Finest, Best Collection, Sorts and Quality. 
Send 10 cents for New, Illustrated, Descriptive Catalogue— 
90 pages. Send stamp, each, for Catalogues of Seeds, with 
plain directions—#4 pages, Bedding and Garden Plants 32, and 
Wholesale Price-List—24 pages. 
JENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 





Address F. KK. PH 


IVY HILL NURSERIES. 


Our Catalogue of 200 varieties of Seed Potatoes, over 100 
varieties of Strawberries, Iaspberries, Blackberries, Grape- 


| Vines, Garden Seeds, etc., will be mailed to all applicants. 


REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Address 





ryY ? KE —-—)0CSU 
| j 4, 4 ss e 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
For Spring of 1871. 

THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THE UNITED 
CATALOGUES MAILED PREPAID, AS FOLLOWS: 
No. 1, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10 cts. 
Ornamental trees, &c., 10c. 
No. 3, we Greenhouse plants, &c., 10c. 
No. 4, Wholesale, 2c. 





| No. 5, Catalogue of Bulbs, published Aug. Ist, 2e. 





‘XN 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Moant Hope Nurseries, 
[ESTABLISHED 1840,] ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUITS A SPECIALTY. 


We offer of the Standard and New varieties a heavy stock 
of plants, of the best quality, at low rates. 

Catalogues and Price-list now ready, and will be mailed 
free to all applicants. JAMES DRAPER, 
Bloomingdale Garden and Nursery, 

Worcester, Mass. 


Westchester Black-Cap Raspberry 


Is pronounced by Committees from the Fruit Growers’ and 
Farmers’ Clubs of the City of New York, by Reports dated 
July, 1869, the earliest, the most productive, and the best 
flavored of all the Black-Caps, Plants, $2 per dozen, post- 











| paid ; $3 per 100, $60 per 1,000. 


L. J. MABIE, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
See Sept. Agriculturist, 1869. 


OLF CREEK NURSERY Spec- 
jalties.—3 and 4-year-old May or Richmond Cherries; 
Large Dwarf Apples and Pears, for immediate bearing; 
Dwarf Peaches, Plums, Apple Root-Grafts, Martha, and 
other Grapes; Osage Plants, 1and 2 years, and full supply 
of Trees and Plants. Send for price-list. 

JOHN WAMPLER, Trotwood, Montgomery Co., Ohio. 


W. ADAMS, Springficld, Mz 










2” @ offers a fine stock of Standard and Dwarf rr. 

Apple, Cherry, Pium, Peach, and Quince Trees. Cottage, 

Salem, and other new @rapes; and all_the Small Fruits 
Norway Spruce, Arbor-Vitx, Irish Juniper, ete. 

Bo VERGREENS ! EVERGREENS! EVER- 


4,000,000 Plants for Sile this Season! 


GREENS! 
4 to 6 in., 1,000,000 White Pine, 4 


3,000,000 Am. Arbor- Vite, 


to6in. Prices, 1,000, $2.00; 25,000, $40.00 : 50,000. $70.00 ; 100,000, | 


$125.00 ; 500,000, $500.00. Correspondence solicited, Address 
WM MORTON & SON, Portland, Maine, “Box 1,994.” 


I will send six of the above collections for $5, or thirteen | 
$10. 








———————. 


ANY MAN 
Can turn an honest penny by selling 


AMERICAN SWEET 


CHESTNUT 
TREES 


Spring is the time to plant. Now is tke time to take or. 
ders. Can't do your neighbors a greater kindness than to 
anne them to buy, as it is the best farm tree planted, both 
or 





TIMBER AND NUTS. 
Terms and Circulars free. Address, 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., 0, 


(> 1,000,000 GRAPE-VINES, _ =) 


CONCORD VINES, 2 years old, No. 1, only $25 per 1,000, 
The largest, cheapest, and most superior stock of leading 
varieties of well-rooted Grape-Vines ever offered. 
Without fail, cheaper than you can buy elsewhere, 
Address Bloomington, Il, DR. H. SCHRGEDER., 


Evergreen and European Larch 
SEEDLINGS. 


# 1,000. 85,000. ¥ 1,000, 
2yrs.,2 to _— $4. $15. No. 2, $2, 





Norway Spruce, 


Scotch Pine, 2 yrs, 3 to . 330. $5. 
Austrian Pine, 2yrs.,8to5 * $8. $30. . 
European Larch, 2yrs.,$to12 “ $6. = $25. * 


The above are grown from seeds on our own grounds. For 
50c. we will send 50 plants per mail, post-paid, for samples, 
Also, Native Evergreens,5 to 12 inches high. Arbor-Vite, 
Hemlock, and White Pine, $2.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $10. Balsam 
Fir, $4 per 1,000; 5,000, $15. American Spruce and Red Pine, 
$5 per 1,000. Also, Larch, and Sugar Maple, $2 per 1,000; 
10,000, $15. Packing free. JON UECKE, 

Green Bay, Wis. 





Commercial 
Established 1830. Nurseries. 


Just Published, the New Circular of Prices per doz., per 
100, per 1,000, for the Spring of 1871. Colored Plate, of 
the splendid New Winter Pear “MT. VERNON,” sent 
tree. Order direct from the Nursery, and address, 

W.S. LITTLE, Rocuzster, N.Y. 


New and Beautiful Plants, 
For 1871. 

We offer a very large stock, comprising all the finest noy- 
elties in Green-house, Hot-house and Bedding 
Plants. 

New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, with fine Col- 
ored Plate, ready Feb. 1. To our customers free ; to others, 
10 cents. bak as 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
[ESTABLISHED 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 


GLADIOLUS! GLADIOLUS! 
Splendid varieties, mixed, $1 per doz., post-paid. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds! 
Purity guaranteed. All warranted. Premiums liberal. 
Superb Lilies! Hardy Plants! 
Catalogues free. H. 8. PECK & CO., Melrose, Mags, 








TO THE TRADE. 
Stock Tospemne—Heaithy and free from rust, all colors, 
5 per 100. 


Cyclamen Persicum—Strong plants, full of flower- 
buds, $40 per 100. 
Cyclamen Persicum-—Smaller plants, $12 to $25 per 100. 
Catalogue of new and beautiful plant: for 1871, free on ap- 
plication. Also, wholesale list of special rates until April 
ist. Address BENNETT & DAVIDSON, 
Box 191, Breoklyn, N. Y.; or, Flatbush, L, I. 





OHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. Jersey, 

raised and marketed, in year 1870, over 8,000 bushels of 

Berries and 10,000 bunches of Asparagus ; hes plants, roots, 
potatoes, etc., for sale. Sends prices free. 


 -—-~ M, ARMSTRONG CORN. — Large 
White Corn and Cobs, commanding the highest mark- 
Selected Seed sent to any address by Express; 1 
peck, 75 cents; 3¢ busliel, $1 40; 1 bushel, $2.50. 
SAMUEL DRAG@O, 
Edinburgh, Jolinson Co., Indiana. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


Fresh seed, per bushel, $15; per peck, $4; per pound, % 
cents. Pounds sent pee & 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


DWARF BROOM-CORN. 





et price. 








Per bushel, $1; 





~ peck, $1.50, per quart, 50 cents 
Quarts sent post-pakl, x 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Evergreens, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


Roses, Small Fruits and Bedding Plants. Send_for Whole- 


sale Catalogue, MAHLON MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co, Pa. 
4 OO MARTHA GRAPE-VINES, No. 1, 
§ at $259 per 1,000. Send 10 cents tor De- 
scriptive Catalogue, with iMustiated cut of this most valu- 
| able Grape. G. W. FRAZIER, General Agent, Lawrence 
| Nurseries, New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
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Specialties for Spring. 
Of which we have a — stock at very low rates. 
CRAB-APPLES. 


RED DUTCH CURRANTS. 
SPANISH CHESTNUTS. 
AMERICAN ARBOR-VIT. 
IRISH JUNIPERS. 
CLEMATIS. 
SEEDLINGS for NURSERYMEN. 
SHRUBBERY—1 year old. b 
For prices, send for our New Wholesale Catalogue. For 
a full line of stock, send for Descriptive Catalogues. 
HOOPES BRO. & THOMAS, 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, 
West Chester, Pa. 








DOWNING, Kentucky, and other Straw- 


@berry plants; Raspberry and Blackberry plants; Con-. 


over’s Colossal Asparagus Roots and Seed for sale, at lowest 

market prices. Also, Early Rose, Peerlesc, and other Seed 

Potatoes, Send for price-list. . 
THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 











Trees and Shrubs. 
Our large stock of the older, as well as those of the new 
and rare varieties, embraces, among others, those of the 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
ROSES, 1 and 2 years, strong plants. 
RHODODENDRONS. 
AZALEAS. 

EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS, 
including alarge stock of Arbor-Vite and Irish Juniper. 
Nursery-men and Dealers can be supplied on favorable 
terms. PARSONS & CO., Flushins, N. Y. 


OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS 


By the 1,006 or 1,600,000. 
Special low rates to dealers; agents wanted; would ex- 
change for unimproved Real Estate. For price, address (stat- 
ing quantity) Barnes Bros. & Co., Young America, Ill. 








COLUMBUS NURSERY.—Greenhouse and Bedding 
Plants give universal satisfaction. Spring Catalogue mailed 
to applicants. R, G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 





Norway Oats, 


$1.50 per Bushel; one peck by.mail, $1.5. Sanford 
Corn, $3 per Busliel; 4 1bs. by mail, $1. Also, other choice 
varieties ot Corn, Oats, &e. Send for circular and price-list. 
Address W. E. STITT, Columbus, Wis. 








Osage Orange Seed 


By mail, post-paid, 75 cents per pound. 
Address L. G. PRATT & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Black Defiance Strawberry. 


The highest flavored large strawberry in cultivation, 50 
cents per plant; $2 per half-dozen; $3 per dozen. ‘Ihe en- 
tire stock of plants, raised by the originator, for sale exclu- 
sively by REISIG & HEXAMER, 

New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
or B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, New York, 


NATIVE EVERGREENS. 


Balsam Fir, Arbor-Vite, White Pine, Hemlock, American 
@pruce and Larch, 5 to 12 inches high, at $3 per 1,000; $12.50 
for5,000. Packing free. James A Root, Skaneateles, N. Y. 











FURST-CLaSs CONCORD GRAPE-VINES, 
. 2years, $60 per M. 


Full assortment of Nursery Stock. Send for Catalogue to 
A. CLEMENT & CU., Lowell, Mass. 












































HE SMALL FRUITS yield the profits, and the 

plants sold at about the cost of raising them, in prefer- 
enee to keeping stock over. Send for Catalogue, and how 
to grow them. SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N, J. 


100,000 ARBOR-VITES 


FOR SALE. From one to four feet high. Address 
H. K. SCHUYLER, Belleville, N. J. 


OR THE NEW BUG-PROOF WHITE ROSE « 

POTATO, or testimonials, send to W. K. Young & 

Co., Glen Haven, Grant Co., Wis. It yielded, last year, 14 

Ibs. 11 02, fo a singieeye. $1 per lb.; 41bs. for $3; post- 
age prepald. 


YO NURSERYMEN.—Will trade for Nursery 
Stock, 430 acres in 8. W. Missouri, about 30 miles from 
Springfield. 
Address Box 129, Winchester, Va. 


VERY i ARMER shouid send for our Descrip- 

4 tive Catalogue and Annual Guide to the Flower Gar- 
den and Fruit Cu ture, just published, price 10 cents, Ad- 
dress GEORGE W. FRAZIER, General Agent, Lawrence 
Nurseries, New Castle, Pennsylvania, 


NEW DOUBLE GERANIUMS, cigit varieties, 
' including Madame Lemoine, $4 per doz.; Madame Le- 
moine alone, same price. GEO, W. WILSON, Malden, Mass. 


100,000 OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS, 


Extra, assorted, $4 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $3.50; 15,000 or 
more, $3 per 1,000; 2 years old, $5 per 3,%v. Send for Cir- 
cular, CHAS. ‘I. STARK, Avondale, Pa, 


COLUMBUS NURSERY.—A very large and com- 
iow assortment of Trees, Small Fruits, Shrubs, Roses and 

lants, of the best quality, and at reasonable prices. Cata- 
logues mailed to applicants, 2, G. Hanford, Columbus, Ohio. 

W. F, MASSEY, Florist, Chestertown, Kent Co., 
Md.,sells Flowering Plants at lowereates than can be bought 
elsewhere. Send for prices. Verhenas and Roses, specialties, 
& MERICAN IMPROVED IMPERIAL SUGAR 
4% BEET. Seed $1.25 per pound. Sent by mail, postage 
paid. Address HENRY LANE, Cornwall, Vermont. 
PPEAR SEEDLINGS.—40,000 first-class, price 

$15 per M.; 25,000 second-class, $6 per M. 
COBLEIGH & SISSON, 



































New and Rare Plants for Spring of 1871. 
Catalogue of new and beautiful plants will be ready about 
February Ist, containing a beautiful colored plate of two 
fine new Geraniums (Coleshill and Lady Edith), mailed free 
to all my customers; to others, price 10 cts,, or a plain copy 

JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. Cc. 

10 00 VERBENAS now ready. By mail, 

press, pA per 100; $50 per 1,000. Iso, Geraniums, double and 

Plants, in great variety. Go. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, O. 

peg RASPBERRY, AND BLACK- 

= 

Downing’s aspecialty. Send for price-list. 

BSB Sp eeiaNy SOHN E. HUNT, Manalapan, N. J. 
of 1870; a good article, $4 per pound. Address __ 
S. B. FANNING, Jamesport, N.Y 
ULBS.—Gladiolus, $1.50 per doz.; Tigridia, 
$1.25 per doz. State where you saw this. 
DOWNING’S SEEDLING GOOSE- 
BERRY. Send stamp for price. 
a TRAWBERRIES.—Wilson, $2 per 1,000; Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries. Nursery Stock in general, First 
a 4 s 
Fertilizers. 
Pure ground Bone, fine, medium and coarse, $37 per ton ; 
per bbl. All fertilizers in quantities of one or more tons 
shipped free of cartage, 
on hand. Garden, Field, and Grass Seeds in quantities to 
suit purchasers. 
isthe only Mill that will granulate coffee, or grind oats 
without clogging. 
J. R. DECATUR & CO., 
197 Water Street, New York. 
No. 1 Peruvian. 

Sardy’s “Soluble Phospho-Peruvian.” 

The use of the above “Soluble Phospho-Peruvian,” and 
* Ammoniated Soluble Pacific’? Guanos, is particularly 
Guanos, rendered soluble, and highly anmoniated ; making 
the most concentrated and profitable fertilizers in use for 

For prices and full particulars send for pamphlet. 

For sale in quantitics to suit, by JOHN BK. SARDY, 
“Feed your land and it will feed you.” 
Pion Gul. oe 

. es * 0 

O BREEDERS.—FOR SALE, A THOROUGH- 
BRED Young Stallion, 4 years ald last spring, by Breck- 

his Dam and Gr. Sire were both ratsed by Dr. Warfield, of 

Lexington, Ky.—he is 75% hands high; color beautiful Bay; 

driven three times in harness. More valuable for breeding 

purposes than any Horse of his age in the country. I will 
Address CORNELIUS LAWRENCE, 
Toms River P. O., Ocean Co., N.. J. 
Calves for Sale. 

Owing to recent loss by fire of my barns, and hay and 
and importation from the Island of Jersey. Address for De- 
scriptive Circular and Terms SAM. C. COLT, Hartford, Conn. 
e Heifers, and Calves. Address, RICHARD YOUNG, 

Morton’s P. O., Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 


JOHN SAUL’S 
to all free. 
in superb assortment, $1 per doz. By ex- 
sinzle; Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Dahlias, Roses and Bedding 
BERRY PLANTS; all the principal varieties. Charles 
i ED WETHERSFIELD ONION SEED; Crop 
100,000 T Merrell & Coleman, 
Vines & Buds. EUMELAN Geneva, N. Y. 
Ss. TH. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 
6,00 
G. W. FRAZIER, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 
quality, prices low. SAM'’L T. DUFFELL, Yardville, N. J. 
Peruvian Guano, $75 per ton 2,000 bs.; Land Plaster, $1.60 
A large Assortment of Agricultural Implements always 
Our Corn and Coffee-Mill, with cast-steel grinding plates, 
Lescriptive Circulars sent on application. 
“GUANO.” 
i.) 
do. “Ammoniated Soluble Pacific.”’ 
recommended, being compounds of the richest Phosphatic 
all Cereal and Root Crops. 
88 Wall-st., New York. P. O. Box 5,883. 
WM. H. H. GLOVER, Southold, N. Y. 
inridge; Dam, Lady Spang, by Gazan; Gr. Sire, Lexington— 
fine disposition, and never has been used in any way, except 
sell him for less than it has cost me to raise him. 
Imported Jersey Cows.— Heifers and 
grain, I will sell a tew choice animals of my own selection 
ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE.—Cows, Bulls, 
Catalogues sent free. 


'@ LDERNEYS (JERSEYS) for sale, by 
G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J. 





One hour from New York. 


OTSWOLD SHEEP AND LAMBS, 3 months 
old, at $15 each; South-Down sheep; pure-bred Ches- 
ter White Pigs, as — as the best, $10 cach; Alderney, 
Durham, Devon, and Ayrshire Calves; best breed of Dogs; 
American Deer; Peafow! in full plumage; Rouen, Ayles- 
bury, and Muscovy Ducks; Bronze Turkeys and Geese; 
Blue Turkeys; white, blue, and speckled Guinea Fewl; 
Madagascar and Angora Rabbits; Fancy Pigeons; Guinea 
Pigs, and all Fancy Fowls. Also Eggs. For sale by N. 
GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa. 








ar | PAGES deyvied to Feeding, Breeding, and 
au how we manage Swine in Chester County. Sent 
by mail, post-paid, to any address on receipt of 25 cents; 
worth ten times its cost. Every owner of a Hog should 
have it, It is accompanied with our Circular, giving a thor- 
ough description of the Genuine Chester White Pigs, prices, 
ete., ete., bred and for sale by us. Address, 

JAMES YOUNG, Jnr., & CO., 
Marshallton, Chester Ce., Penn. 





WB AGrE, OR POLAND AND CHINA PIGS, 
bred and shipped by W. S. BENEDICT, Boonville, 








eneya, N.Y. 


Mo. For description, prices, ete. send for Circular. 


® LBS. WEIGHT of two Ohio Improved 
2806 CHESTER HOGS. Send for Description of 
this Famous Breed, and a great variety of other Thorough- 
bred and Imported Animals and Fowls. 

L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Bred and for sale by 





EO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
g@~ Send for Circular and Price-List. 


ure-bred CHESTER PIGS and: choice POUL- 

TRY. Also, Peerless, Karly Rose, and Climax Pota. 
toes, and Norway Oats. Send for Circular. Eggs, after 
March Ist. P. W. HARBAUGH, New Lisbon, Ohio. 


PPURE BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS, Bred 
and for Sale by C.C. FULLER, Nelson, Portage Co., 
Ohio, Send for Circular and Price-List. 


PPOLAND AND CHINA PIGS for Sale. Send for 
Circular and Price-List. S. DRAGOO, Edinburgh, Ind, 














T? POULTRY FANCIERS AND AMATEDRS. 
—Having purchased trom Mr. J. H, Fry (New Brighton 
N. Y.) his entire impertation of White Cochins (for which i 
received Ist premium at N. Y. State Exhibition in New, York 
in December, 1870), also his choice Birds of Buff and Par- 
tridge Cochins, with some extra Dark Brahmas, I am pre- 
pared to book orders for Eggs to be furnished be a the 
coming season. Mr. Fry’s Establishment having been 
visited by most of the Poultry Fanciersin the United States, 
the quality of the stock is too well known to require fur- 
ther comment, The Fowls can be seen in my yard at any 
time. For Price-List and information, address, with stamp 


inclosed, JOHN J. BERRY 
* “Hackensack, N. J. 


EeSss for Hatching.—Houdan, Dark Brahma, 

Buff Cochin, Lemon Cochin, $4 doz. Light Brahma 
Gray Dorking, Silver-spangled Hamburg, Golden Sebright 
Bantam, White Leghorn, $2 doz.; Rouen, Aylesbury, and 
Canacker, all imported, $5 doz. Canacker is the handsom- 
est Duck known, very large, pure white, with black on head, 
laying 150 eggs ina season. Most kinds of our fowls were 
imported trom Cooper. Four years teaches us Houdans and 
Light Brahmas are best layers known. We are breeding 
from a Light Brahma Cock, weighing 13% lbs, 4 doz. Hou- 
dan eggs, $10. 4{fdoz. Light Brahma, $5. Send for descrip- 
tive catalogue. W. 8. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, West- 
chester Co., N. Y. 


PREMIUM FOWLS.—A few Trios of Buff Cochins 
for sale from the stock bred by me, that won the American 
Agriculturist Cup, December, 1870. am now ready to sell 
eggs from Lady Gwydye’s stock of Dark Brahmas, bred by 
Fred. Wragg, her Poulterer, and the winner of 12 Cups in 
1870, and the extra Cup. Buff, White, Black, and Partridge 
Cock,in our Houdan eggs, tor_sale. All premium stock. 
Address with stamp, ISAAC VAN WINKLE, 
Greenville, Hudson Co.,, N. J. 


UNSURPASSABLE BUFF AND 
CINNAMON COCHINS. 


HODGSON BROS.,7 BowLInG-GREEN, New York, have 
for sale afew choice Trios, Pairs, and some extra Cocks, 
They are adults of nearly two years old, and early chickens 
of last year. This stock is of hizhest excellence, and ad- 
mitted to be the best extant. Also, a few very fine Light 
Brahmas, No circulars. Address, with stamp, 


"QxHE WESTERN RESERVE POULTRY 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION have a fine stock of pure 
bred Fowls. Our Creve Ceeurs, Houdans, and Bredas, are of 
our own importation from the Jardin d'Acclimation, Bois 
de Boulogne, Paris, France. E, ge and Fowls for sale. Ad- 
dress, with stamp, Rt. L. MALLORY, See., Akron, 0. 





















GGS.—My peculiar mode of Shipping is a suc- 

cess. W. F. B. Spanish, $2; Light Brahmas, Black 

Java, Cayuga Ducks, $3; Bronze ‘1 aren $4 per doz. Cir- 
culars free, JNO. BENNETT, Sunman, Ind. 

URE BRED FOWLS.—Eggs from Dark Brah- 

ma, Houdan, Buff Cochin, Light Brahma, and Silver- 

spangled Hamburgs. Send for llinstrated Circular, 

W. E. STITT, Columbus, Wis. 


WiHllk LEGHORNS a SPECIALTY.—Bred 
with eare for past SEVEN PhS $15 Trio, b 
G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J. 











ANCY POULTRY.—WHITE, BUFF AND 
PARTRIDGE COCHINS, from my celebrated strains, 
Eggs for sale. Address with stamp. 
G. H. LEAVITT, Flushing, N. Y. 


Houdan Gray Dorking and Dark Brahmas, 


The Subscriber will fill orders for Eggs from the above 
varieties, which he has made a specialty, having a well-se- 
lected stock of the best imported and premium Fowls. 
Houdan and D. Brahmas, $5.00 per doz.; Gray Dorking, $3.00 
per doz. Address, — 

Cc. D. VALENTINE, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


FARM FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 


I want to sell a prairie farm, 640 acres, on N. W. R. R., 2 
miles from De Kalb, Be Kalb County, Ill., 3 dwelling-houses 
with barns and out-houses, 6 miles of board fence, 100,006 
shade and ornamental trees. Terms, $25,000; one-half cash, 
balance on long time as wanted, Will divide farm. 
ddress A. K. STILES, Gardner, Il. 


HEAP SOUTHERN FARMS and Timber Lands, 
Colony forming. Send stamp for Circular, COLUM- 

BIAN SOUTHERN LAND AGEN@Y, 33 Park Row, N. Y. 

WATER PROOF BUILDING PAPER. -for 

nag Sheathing, Cceiiings, Oil-Cloths, Shoe Stiff- 

enings, Tags, Trunks, Blasting Cartridges, Flour and Grain 

Bins, etc. (Patent secured.) ‘For sale oy 

J. HUNTER, Jr. 
Paper Warehouse, 59 Duane-st., New York. 

















GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made, selling our 
Scrssors SHARPENER and other wares. Sample 25 cts. 
T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


CHEA P GUNS.—Smooth-Bo:e Muskets, 


warranted to shoot shot close, and kilt'60 yards. Price, 


Catalogue free, 








only $2.50. Address J. H. JOHNSTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PERFECTED! 
TESTED! 
ADOPTED! 


—:0:— 


NELLIS’ 


(Formerly Rogers’) 


Original Harpoon 


HORSE HAY-FORK 


IMPROVED. 


PATENTED Sept. 6, 1864; re-issued Dec. 18, 1866. Pat. Jan. 
24, 1865: re-issued May 29, 1966. Pat. March 20, 1866; Dec. 
18, 65; Aug. 13, 67; Nov. 19,67; Jan. 11,10; Jan. 18, "70. 
We have erected new works for the manufacture of these 
goods, and now hope to avoid the disappointments experi- 
enced by our conemate, in not being able to supply the 
rapid increased demand, And as to their merits, we can 
produce evidence that they are superior to any thing in the 
market, which tact our Horse Hay-Fork and Fixtures have 
established at 22 State Fairs, where, in 15 months, they 
were awarded 37 First Premiums, and upward of 600 First 
Premiums at County Fairs. All the Premiums awarded at 
State Fairs were from actual test of goods. 
not equaled in the me of Agricultural Imp! 
NELLIS’ GRAPPLE, patented March f 
ist, 1870. Adopted by every farmer that has 
become familiar with its advantages. With it, 
Pulleys can be affixed to rafter or beam, or 
changed in one minute without the use of a 
ladder. Its nominal cost is no consideration 
for its value and adyrantages. Also, manufac- 
turersof CULTIVATOR TEETH, AGRICULTURAL 
STEELS AND Irons, of all kinds and sizes. 
Pamphlets, giving full particulars, with il- 
lustrations, for depositing hay or straw in_mow or on stack, 
are furnished free, by applyi! NELLIS & CO., 








ements. 








eto A.-J.} 

Manufacturers and Proprictors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

All Horse Hay-Forks on the single or double Harpoon 

principle not made by us or under our license, are infringe- 

ments on one or more of the above Patents. We grant no 

license for their manufacture. We caution all parties to be- 
ware of infringements, either in manufacture, sale, or use. 


- PORTABLE MILLS. 


GrisT-MILL, Two Run of Stone, Com- 
plete for $1,200. For Corn-MEAL, 
WHEAT-FLOURING and Stock Feed, 
Bolts, Smutters, Corn-Shellers, Flour- 
Packers, Hominy-Mills, Belting, Picks 
and Mill-Work generally. 
SEND FoR DESCRIPTIVE 


ISAAC STRAUB & C0., 











PAMPHLET. 








ON YOUR FARM. 

The cheapest, easiest, fastest, and most{ ALSso, 
|durable Self-feeding Hay, Straw, or Stalk-| THE 
Copper cutter, Hand or Horse-Power. Circulars Gale 

Strip jfree. Agents wanted, See recommenda- Potato, 
tions in American Agriculturist, Dec., Carrot, 


THE 


Feed. |!87. PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, AND 
‘ot Beekman Street, New York; and 61 Turnip- 
Cutter. | Merwin Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Cutter. 





CRAWFORD's HAND 
GARDEN CULTIVATOR, 
anew and yaluable 
HORTICULTURAL MACHIN#. 


Warranted to save the Labor 
of four to six men, 


SEND ror CIRCULAR. 





‘ ” CINCINNATI, O. 
Cane Mills and Sugar Evaporators. 


The best and cheapest. t 
licensed by the proprietors of Cook's, Cory’s and Harris’ 





une 1Sth, 1869. The best Evaporator for Sugar Cane, Sor- 


These facts are | 





Blymyer, Norton & Co., | 


Our improved Evaporator is 


ee ae combined with our own improvements patented | 


ghum, and Maple Sugar. Send for Cane Circulars to Hart- 
ford, Ct.; for Maple Circulars to Bellows Falls, Vt. 
THE HARTFORD SORGHUM MACHINE CO, 

State that you saw this in the Agriculturist. 


The Sagar-Maker’s Friend, 


50,000 sold 
one day! 
Agents wanted to 
canvass and 
Post's PATENT GAL- 









in 


and Buckrer HanGer. Samples, Cir- 


\ cts. to pay postage. 
Address, C. C. POST, Manuf. and Patentee, Burlington, Vt. 





Address | 


More | 
sell | 
VANIZED METALIC EvREKA Sap Spout | 


culars, and Terms, sent on receipt of 20 | 


66 THE EVAPORATOR described by | 


W. J. Chamberlain, in the articleon Maple-Sigar 


Making, in the February number of the Agriculturist,” is | 


manufactured by the H: S. M. CO., 
Send stamp for Circular. 


E/LASTIC-GALVANIZED WIRE CABLE FENC- 
ING, for Railways, Parks, Farms, and Vine=- 
yards. Solid Anneaicd Fencing-Wire, Fix- 
tures, Gates, etc. : 

PHILIP S. JUSTICE, Maker. 
42 Cliff Street, N. Y. Shops, 17th and 
14 North 5th St., Phila. Coates Sts., Phila, 





Offices: { 





HE “SAFETY” HOLD-BACK FOR CAR- 
RIAGES prevents runaway accidents, UNPARALLELED 
inducements civen to those sending 5 cents for Illustrated 
CircuJars. AddressN. W. SIMONS & CO, Williamsfield, O. 


3ELLOWS FALis, VT. | 


| 
| 
t 
{ 


for until Tried 
see on your Farm. Do 
= you want the 
saa Agency (or for your 
own use) of the 
NISHWITZ 


PULVERIZING 
HARROW, 


—- with Spring Scat. 
See recommendations in American Agriculturist, Feb., 
187i, page 77. Circulars free. PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
94 Beekman St., New York; and 61 Merwin St., Cleveland, O. 


DAIRYMEN 


BUY THE 


Tron-Clad Milk Pail. 


Not to be Paid 














This is the greatest improvement in the way of Pails that 
has ever been offered to the public, as it is well known 
that the sides of a pail will outwear two or three bottoms 
puton the old way. Therefore this bottom makes a pail 
worth three times as much as any other one ever made. ‘The 
bottom, being convex and set on small rests, is kept entirely 
out of the dirt, Which does away with all trouble in cl 
ing. Besure and see them betore purchasing for the coming 
season. Forsale by all Tinners. At wholesale by the IRON- 
CLAD CAN CO., 42 ard44 Murray St., New York; 209 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

Wittman & BURNELL, Agents, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Holbrook’s Regulator , 














ne Keapeargae 
Won Highest Prize at N. Y. State Trial of Drilis, 1870. 
Sows with regularity, Beet, Carrot, Onion, Parsnip, Turnip, 
Peas, Beans, Broom-corn, &c. Seed conductor being EN- 
shows the seed as it drops. Packed one 
or sixinabox, The Hand Cultivator weeds between rows 
$ to if inches wide. A discount to dealers. 
F. F. HOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Net te be Paid for until Tried 
ON YOUR FARM. 


For level land, side-hill, green sward, or 
One Plow for all 


AMELED WHITE, 


The Burch 
Universal |stubble. 
Plow. kinds of plowing. 

atso, THE | And Grub Hook, with Cultivator attach- 
iments, for subsoiling, pulling roots, stumps, 

Goodall jstones, etc., and cultivating. Circulars free. 

° |/PEEKSK >L WORKS Seekme 

Subsoil PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 9!f Beekman 
Plow. 


Street, New York; and 61 Merwin Strect, 


(Cleveland, Ohio. 

OF FOUR GRADES, 

WATER PROOF CLAPBOARDS, 
A perfect substitute for pine, at about half its 
cost and entirely water proof. 

SHEATHING-BOARD, 
For outside of Studding, under Clapboards. A 
non-conductor of cold, heat, and dampness, 
PREPARED PLASTERING-BOARD. 
a cheap and perfect substitute for lath and plas- 





No dead furrows. 





ter; makes a smooth, substantial wall, at less | 


than half the usual cost. 
DOUBLE-THICK ROOFING, 
made entirely of Wool Felt, a cheap and perfect 
article. Samples and Circulars sent free, by 
R0CK RIVER iain O., 


licago; or, 
B. E. HALE, 
22 and 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 





CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED on a first- | 
Jj 


class monopoly— Combined Fluting and 
Smoothing Iron. Sells at once; gives ENTIRE Satisfac- 
tion. Address MYERS MAN’‘F’G CO,, 104 John §t,, N. Y. 
. 7ANTED—AGENTS, to sell 
HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
under-feed, makes the “ lock-stitch” (alike on both sides), 
and is fully licensed. The best and cheanest family Sewing 
Machine in the market. Address JOHNSON, CLARK & 
CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Illinois, or 
St. Louis, Mo 





the eclebrated 


Has the | 


Holbrook’s Patent Swivel Plows, 
\ For Level Land and Side Hill. 







8 Sizes. REG WON TUE 
soe SC HIGHEST PRIZE 
> * at N.Y. State Trial, 
t- : =" pease: 1870, for Plowing 
Send Stamp for Circular, Sod & Stubble 


Leave no dead furrows nor ridges, bnt an eren surface. 
Changeable moulki-boards for Sod and Stubble. Hinged 
Steel Cutters. F.F. HOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass, 


| Metropolitan Agricultural Works, 


Office & Warchouse, 58 & 60 Cortlandt St,, 
NEw York, 





We manufacture and sell to Dealers & Farmers Monawx 
VALLEY CLIPPER Steel Plows: EaGLE and PErEKskiq,, 
Plows; SOUTHERN Plows; HaRrrows and CULTIVATORs of 
all kinds; Copper Srrip and TELEGRAPH Hay and Stalk 
Cutters; HARRINGTON’s, HOLBROOK’s, and COMsTOcK’s 
SEED Sowers and CULTIVATORS; and _ every other imple. 
ment needed by the farmer. Also, FERTILIZERS ot ali 
kinds. Pure No.1 Peruvian Gueno in lots of trom 1 to 1,00 
tons. Pure Ground Bone by the ton or cargo. 


LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
CoMMON and DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE at retail an 
wholesale. This valuable fertilizer has been manufactured 
the past season with more than usual care, and having an 
abundance of pure night-soil, it has been used without stint 
in its manufacture. We give but few of the hundreds of 
testimonials received from those who have used it the past 
season, 

E, W. Christie, of Haverstraw, N. Y, under date of Oct, 
20th, 1870, says: “Tused the Double Refined Poudretie on 
Corn, Potatoes, and Cabbage. I never saw better corn or 
more on the acre than Lraised this year. Lam satisfied the 
use of the Poudrette increased the yield fully one-third, It 
gives the plant an early start, makes it grow rapidly, giving 
less work to cultivate it; I also find it a sure preventive of 
the Cut, or Wire-worm, which often destroys the young corn 
or cuts the roots. It more than doubled my yield of pota- 
toes and cabbages.” 

R. D. Pearce, of Squam Village, N. J., says ina letter da- 
ted Sept. 2uth, 1870: “I used the Double Refined Poudrette 
mostly on corn. The corn came up in a superior, healthy 
condition, and continued to grow faster and more stalky 
than that planted in the same field with best barn-yard 
compost. Iam well satisfied my corn is twice better than 
the cost of the Pondrette. I also applied it to pumpkins 
— other vines with ‘much better results than with com. 
post. 

Price of Double Refined Poudrette, $25 per Ton. 

Common Poudrette, $2 per Barrel, 

GRIFFING & CO., 
58 and 60 Cortlandt Strect, New York. 

















TIE IMPROVED _ 
PLANET 
DRILLS, 







Remodeled, improved, cheapened, under new patents of 
| 1870. No gearing, no friction, no waste. No.1, for Farm or 
Garden, No.2, for Market-Gardeners, Seed-Growers, Nur- 
| sery-men; has convenient marker. They drop evenly, in open 
sight, and WIiTHouT CARE plant at @ UNIFORM DEPTH, 
Peas, Beans, Beet, Carrot. Turnip, Parsnip, Onion, Nursery 
Seeds, Broom-corn, ete. Zicice the usual size for the price. 
No.3 has no equal for sowing Peas, Beans, Broom-corn, 
Rice, Nursery Sceds, Cotton, ete., in the furrow, or Guano 
und Fertilizers, spreading them. Thoroughly galvanized. 
Liberal discount to dealers. S.L. ALLEN & CO., 

119 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











FARM & PLANTATION 


MACHINERY. 
Farm Grist Mills, 
For Hand and Power Use. 
FEED AND GRAIN MILLS; BONE MILLS; 
COTTON GINS; COTTON AND HAY PRESSES 
SHAW’S COTTON-SEED HULLERS; 
DRUG, COFFEE, and SPICE MILLS; 
HAND CORN-SHELLERS, $1 cach. 
MILLS AND HULLER RECEIVED 


| OUR HIGHEST 
| PREMIUMS AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR OF 1873 
| Wemake PORTABLE FARM STEAM-ENGINE 
| AND BOILER, 2-Horse Power. Pricc, Com- 
plete, $250. Also, 
LEEDS’ CHAMPION POST-HOLE DIGGERS, 
COTTON-SEED MEAL and COTTON-SEED OIL-CAKE 
always on hand. Send for circulars ; free to all. 
JEWELL & EWHLEN, 93 Liberty St., 
New York City. 





HEXAMER’S PRONG-HOE. 


The best hand-cultivator in use. None genuine unless 


labeled 
“HEXAMER’S PRONG-HGE.” 
Price $1.50 each: $15 per dozen. Send for Circular, 
For sale by REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Cast vestchester Co., N.Y., 
and by B. K. BLISS & SON Park Place, New York. 






— 


‘The Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 


Send for Descriptive 


Five sizes, from $13.00 to $75.00. 


Circular, 


GRAILAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
| Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market-st., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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“GET THE BEST.” 
Especi>’’*~ when it costs no more 
the poorest. 


than 


— 9 


PHELPS &.CO. 
Sott AGENTS 





The “NOVELTY ” is the only Clothes Wringer that 
has Cog-Wheels on both ends of the rolls, which allows the 
rolls to separate freely at either end; still the cog-wheels 
cannot be thrown ont of gear on both ends of the wringer 
at the same time, unless the pressure is taken entirely off. 

¢#~ Remember that wringers with cog-wheels on one end 
only, the rolls of which cannot separate at both ends, work 
very hard and wring very unevenly. 

The Novetry Wringer has but one pressure screw. This 
alwayssecures an equal pressure the whole length of the rolls. 

It is fastened to a tab or box by a Patent Curved Clamp, 
which has an equal bearing on a tub the whole length of the 
eoringer. Other wringers are merely fastened to a stave at 
each end, and are thus _hable to wrench the staves from 
their proper position and ruin the tub 

The Novelty Wringer is warranted perfectly satisfactory 


in every réspect. 
SOLD EVERY-WHERE. 
N. B. PHELPS & CO., General Agents, 
17 Cortlandt-st., New York. 


TEAM HEATING 


PANCOAST & MAULE, 
PUTLADELPBHIA, Pa,, 
Succeed Morris Tasker & Co. as 
CONTRACTORS 
For the Heating of Buildings of every description, 
by Steam and Hot Water, after the most _— 
methods. Greenhouses, Conservatories, and Fore- 
ing Houses heated to any desired temperature. 
Laundry and Culinary Apparatus in detail. Esti- 
mates furnished upon application, 


Victive Power for Nothing. 


Our Patent Self-Regulating, Storm-Defying Wind- 
mill is superior for pumping water for Railroads, 
Country Residences, Hotels, Farms, Stock-Fields, Drainage, 
Irrigation, etc. For Circulars, address 
CONTINENTAL WIND-MILL CO., 
5 College Place, New York. 


















Self-Acting Gates, 


Nicholson’s Patent Self-Acting Carriage Gate 
and Self-Shutting Hand Gatesare the latest improved and 
best in the world. 

For illustrated Circulars and Price-list send to the 


American Gate Company, Cleveland, 0. 











7 “or Calf, y, She 08 Yt : 
Improv ed| or a Dog, § a hs oat, to Cuurn, turn 
’ yrindstone, grind Apples, etc. Runs with 
Endless | 
Chain | less friction than any other. Circulars free. 
D os | PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 94 Beekman 
0g | Street, New York; and 61 Merwin Street, 


PoOWEFS, | cievetana, Onio. 


I FEW AND IMPROVED, 1871.—PAGE’S PORT- 
Vash 





r ABLE FORCE-PUMP, Plant-Syringe, Window- 
Washer, and Fire-extinguisher combined, Cheap and 
eflicient for all these uses, and for Cleaning out Lead 
Water-pipes. Send for Circular, 

N. PAGE, Jr., Danvers, Mass. 


| ~t —The HOTCHKISS Brick Ma- 
BR iCKS. chine makes 20,000 bricks a 
day, which can be hacked immediately. It is simple, cheap, 
and durable. For making DratIn-Y1LE it is unrivaled. Can 
be seen working at Company’s Yard, Ltidgefield, N. J. State, 
County, and yard rights for sale. 
Address FERRY FARM BRICK WORKS, 
No. 19 Cliff St., New York, 


/ os A] ‘ 
FLAX. HEMP. RBRAMIE, 
We make separate Brakes for each article. The Flax 
Brake is well known as the best in any market. The Hemp 
Brakes are strong and will break fast and first-rate, taking 
out nearly all the woody matter. The Ramie Brake will do 
the work and clean this new plent_as required. Please send 
for Circnlar to JOHN W. QUINCY, 
Treasurer, Mallory & Sanford Flax _and Hemp Machine Co., 
98 William St., New York 


>, The Rochester Berry Basket, 
3 BEEN USED 2 YEARS AND PATENTED 1870, 
: Light, Durable, and Low-priced. 
= Fruit looks well, cayries well, and sells well 
———-——— inthem. Best ventilated Basket yet offered. 
For list of prices, testimonials, terms t > Agents, etc, address 
the General Agents, JOLLINS, GEDDES & CO., 
Moorestown, N. Jersey 
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THE 
Only Perfect 


DOLLAR 
ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revolving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &c. &c. With Silver 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
Steam at both ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
All complete by mail, 
post paid, on recetpt of 
$1.30, by 
Colby Bro's*&€o., 


508 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 









Cc © 
WANTED vVOLBY'S 


FOR THE 


Cheapest! Most Perfect, and Best 
Wringer in the World! 


It has noiron bolts or screws to rust, nor wood to mil- 
dew, rot, crack or swell; no cogsto slip, catch, bind, smash 
the children’s fingers, and make WHEEL GREASE to soil tlie 
clothes. It has noratchets toslip or get out of order—is 
the only Wringer which /astens ilself to the tub, and is per- 
Jectly self-adjusting. 

It is the only Wringer constructed upon pure scientific 
principles, combining just what is needed to perform the 
work perfectly, recencaee all useless lumber and gearing. 

The Rolls are warranted of the best quality white rubber, 
ali through, and fastened to the shafts by MouLron’s Pat- 
ENT process, which renders it impossible for them to get loose. 

It is lighter and runs easier than any other—a little child 
can use it. 

Very liberal inducements offered to reliable, active, ener- 
getic, persevering men, and territory guaranteed. For de- 
scriptive circular and terms, address 

COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, New York. 


7, NOURSE, WHITE & CO, 


"4 Manufacturers of 
j xX] Pot, Plant, Garden, and Ve- 
D randa Trellises, 
ba AND 
F 
Plant and Dahlia Sticks from 2 to 6 ft. 
high. We are now prepared to fill orders 
for Spring trade, to any extent required. 
Our Trellises are made wholly of wood 
Y and reeds, being much lighter, cheaper, 
and more durable than wire, and include 
a great variety of styles and sizes. Cat- 
alogues sent upon application, 


For saie generally by dealers in Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Implements. 


8 SOARIFIER: ieee atte ew Jere 
2 CPErnre; at the N. Y. State Fair, — 
ion ATs Enclose —- for Cirealar 4 
F ae f taining large cuts. itorial 

« wy Notices and: Festimoutala from 

cy, nearly every State in the Union 
UW Ioffera well grown assortment 
of Nursery Stock. Prices Low, 


WRINGER 

















Nourse’s Folding Plant Stand. 





Also, Bulb Tables, Ferneries, 
Wardian Cases, and yarious Floral 
and Horticultural Adornments. 

































TING.— ci 
se gor of the Pecos Os much 
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Cont Ib Per Lead, and wear longe™. 
as 200 Ibs. ey 












x7 irculars, send 0 
For circulars, No.; 2 

2m aN, Pa 
a ath St. Phileae 









Gy, The Double Harpoon Horse Hay-Fork 


received the Highest Award and Bronze 
Medal at the New York State Fair trial 
in September, 1870. Received twenty-five 
Premiums the fall of 1870. Indorsed by the 
American Agriculturist, and by thousands 
of the best farmers in the country. For De- 
scriptive Catalogues, containing full particu- 
lars, address 


The Pennock Manufacturing Co., 


Kennett Square, Pa. 








HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in Use! Has but One 
Needle! <A Child can Run it! 

Agents wanted in every Town. 
Send for Circular and sample Stocking, to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 





Easily made with our Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfit. Circulars Free, 
SPAFFORD M’F’G CO., 
66 Fulton St., New York. 








All Infringers of our Patents, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Thomson’s New Styles 
GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 


or of our Copyright 
In Names, 
Will be Prosecuted. 





The Ventilating, » Summer Corset, entirely new in style, 
and perfect in shape. 

The Curvilinear, rich and elegant in finish. Also, a lower 
cost “ Glove-Fitting ” than ever before offered, which, with 
our former regular qualities, make the assortment complete. 
These justly-celebrated Patent Glove-Fitting Corsets are 
constantly gaining in favor all over the land, as well as in 
foreign countries. 

Always ask for Thomson’s genuine Glove-Fitting, every 
Corset being stamped. 

THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., Sole Patentees, 
391 Broadway, New York. 





TRAVELING CHAIRS 
FROM $15 to $40, 

FOR IN AND OUT-DOOR USE. 

Any one having use of the hands 
can propel and guide one. 

Having no use of the hands, any 
child of five years can push a grown 
person about. 

Invalids’ Carriages to order. 
PatrENT SEDAN CARRYING-CHAIRS. 

State your case-and send stamp for 
circular. STEPHEN W. SMITH, 

90 William-street, New York. 








First Premium Awarded by Am. Inst. 


1s r, oO. 
MICROSCOPES, Illustrated Price-List and Catalogues 
Maaic LANTERNS. free to any address, 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





ITTLE GIANT LEVER HORSE-POWER.— 
Strong, Durable, Simple, Cheap, key A for horses. Will 
do all work. Persons using them say they are the best. 
Send for Cireular to 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William st., New York. 


~~ 





ACENTS WANTED. 
NEW AND VALUABLE STANDARD WORK. 
DISEASES 


OF THE 


AMERICAN HORSE, 


CATTLE AND SHEEP: 


Their treatment, with a full description of the medicines 
employed. By RoBerT McCLuRE, M.D., V.S., of the Veter- 
inary College of Philadelphia. Profusely illustrated, 1 vol. 
12mo., cloth. This work embraces a list of all forms of dis- 
eases in the horse, cow, and sheep, and is alphabetically ar- 
ranged, so that the disease and the ———— may be readily 
found. The work is throughout comprehensive, reliable, 
and clearly written. 
Every One can Understand it. 

There was need for justsuch a bold hand as Dr. McClure’s 
to strike down old (and new) humbugs, and to build up a 
true and humane practice in the treatment of that most use- 
ful and noblest of animals, the horse, as well as that of 
cattle and sheep. 

No Farmer, Amateur, Stock-Breeder, 
Veterinarian, or Stock-Owner, 
Should be without this book. It is printed from large and 
clear type, is handsomely bound, and will be sent to any 

address, postage paid, on receipt of price, $2.00. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with Agents for iis 
sale. Address, for CircuJar and terms, 

JOH TTER & CO., Publishers, 
614 and 617 Sansom &t., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


For sale to the Trade at the NEW YORK branch of the 


House, 91 John Strect. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


Free to Book Agents. 


We send a handsome prospectus of our We Illustrated 
Family Bible, containing over 200 fine Scripture Illustra- 
tions, to any Book Agent, free of charge. Address 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Penn. 











Acic PHOTOGRAPHS—Neatest wonders of 


the Age—2%5 cents a package. Library of Love, Eti- 
quette, Courtship, and Martjage, 4 Books for 50 Cts. Sent 
postage paid. W.C, WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, New York. 
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‘Pies — 
The Derrom Building 








PATENT 
PORTABLE 
SECTIONAL 
BUILDINGS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Company, at Paterson, New Jersey. 


Packed and shipped to order, set up in a few hours, and can be taken down and re-erected without damage to the Materials, 
Persons of ordinary intelligence can set them up. Cottagesin Plain, Swiss, French, Old English, and Gothic Styles, made in 
sections under this Patent, convenient for transportation, and can be put up without using nails or screws, and used tor the 


following purposes, Viz.: 
For the Farm. 


L For the Plantation. 
“ Seaside. a 


** Mountains. 


Barns. Smoke-House. Boat House. 
Stables. Store-House. Kitchen, 
Carriage-House. Granary. Laundry. 
Wood-House. Corn-Crib, Bakery. 


Bath-House. 
Grapery. 
Conservatory. 


Hennery. 
Tool-House. 
Work-shop. 


_ Ice-Heuse. 
Milk-House. 
Fruit-House. 


For the Prairies. 


Studio. 
Dining-Room, 
Smoking-Room, 


For the City. For the Camp. 
“ : 


Village. * Suburbs. i * Woods. 
Aviary. Billiard-Room. Museum. 
Office. Children’s Play-house, Warehouse. 
Library. Gymnasium. Saleroom. 
Study. Riding-School. S$tation-House, 





borer’s Shanty. 
Hospi- 


Church. Li 
Buildings. [tal. 


Chapel. Sick- 
School-Room. Ag'l 





Other Exhibition Buildings, or buildings of any size or style in this mode, can be made advantageous for many localities, 


packed to send to any part of the werld. 
All orders executed promptly. 


illages got up with dispatch. 
For full particulars, address the manufacturers, 
THE DERROM BUILDING COMPANY, Paterson, N. J. 


Builders’ Materials of all descriptions at lowest market rates. 


A, DERROM, Pres’t. 





_ Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage ! 


This is the largest cabbage in the world, sometimes weigh- 
ing over sixty pounds each, and averaging as high as thirty 
pounds by the acre! It is not only large, but cannot be sur- 
passed for reliability for heading, tenderness, and sweetness. 
As some cultivators have an impression that this cabbage 
cannot be fully matured outside of Marblehead, I invite 
their attention to the following extracts from among the 
many commendatory letters which I have received: 

* Your Marblehead Mammeth Cabbage cannot be excelled. 
There were heads ighing 50 tbs., and heads of Fottler’s 
Improved Brunswick (from your seed) weighing 40 bs.— 
John H. Howlett, Charlestown, Ill.” 

“T raised from your seed Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages 
that weighed 50 ibs.—A. H. Mace, Clintonville, N. Y., Nov. 

C 











oh 
1ith, 1869. 

* Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages were very fine, 
they all headed well, and weighed 27 to 40, and 47 ts.—W. 
Llewellyn, Red Wing, Minn., March 12, 1869,” 

“Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages are wonderful ; 
they grew _to the size of an umbrella.—Thomas Flanigan, 
Palermo, Kansas.” 

“The Marbletiead Mammoth Cabbages were a perfect suc- 
cess. They headed well, and were three times as large as 
ony cabbage I ever raised before.—J. F. Butt, Kosciusco, 

88. 


“T have raised your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage for 
two years, and it has groves the tenderest and sweetest cab- 
bage I ever saw.—§. 8. G iri ts 

John Van Worfier, Springs’ Mills, Mich. raised some 
woignang 30 ts. Jolm Humphreys, Titusville, N. Y., 3534 
tbs. M.D. Clark, Elyria, Ohio, 37 hs. H. A. Terry, Crescent 
City, lowa, 40 fs., measuring 56 inches around the solid 
head. Thos. A. Lambert, Becancour, C. W., exhibited three 
cabbages, weighing respectively 40, 42!,, and 44 fs. Jolin 
W. Dean. St. Michael’s, Md., has grown them weighing 33 
ibs. §. M. Shuck, Preston, Minn., 33 hs., when trimmed. E. 
H. Ellis, Etna Green, Ind., over 30bs. A. E. Garrison, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 30 tbs. 





James §. Allen, Union Springs, N. Y., 
30 bs., when stripped of loose leaves. Wm. Lee, Jr., Denver, 
Colorado, has grown heads weighing 45 to 50 lbs., as a penal- 
ty for which the miners of the mountains call him the * Big 
Cabbage Man.” Leonard Choat, Denver, Colorado, raisec 
one which weighed 46 lbs when trimmed of waste leaves. 
Coins Eaton, Ozdensburgh, N. Y., 50 bs. P. Sweeney, 
Loretto, Pa., 43s. Saim’l B. Ornsbee, Rolling Prairie, Wis., 
53 bs. Chas. W. Oden, Little Sieux, lowa, produced quite a 
lot weighing from 50 to 60 hs. A.C. Van Tassal, 39 bs. trim- 
med. A.C. Goodwin, Kennedy, N. Y., 45 to 50 Ibs. ae 
7. Euphrata, Pa., raised fifty heads that averaged over 
31 bs. each. Wm. D. Munson, Burlington, Vt., raised some 
weighing 46 Bs. Mary B. Sellman, Galesburg, Iowa, 28 to 43 
Ds., stripped ef loose leaves. Hundreds of others have 
written me that they have “taken all the prizes at the 
County Fairs.” “ Raised the largest cabbage ever seen in 
the country.” “ Astonished all their neighbors.” ‘** That in 
sweetness, crispness, and tenderness they were unequaled,” 
etc., etc. As the original introducer of the Mammoth Cab- 
bage, lam tha eta to my of seed grown from extra large 
heads, at following prices, by mail, post-paid: Per package, 
25 cts.; per 0z., 75 cts.: 4 0zs., $3.50; per B., $12. 

Full instructions for cultivation accompanying the seed. 
Catalogues free. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We have made arrangements with Messrs, Olm Bros, 
Nursery-men), Springfield, Mass., for the sale of their plants. 
ll piants ordered through us to be forwarded by Mail or 
ELzpress, wit have prompt attention. Illustrated Seed and 
Plant Catalo ay mailed free, on application. 
RICHARDSON & GOULD, Seed and Horticultural Ware- 
house, 245 Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 5,134, 
(AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BUILDING.) 





RUIT FARMS FOR SALE; good soil; 
healthy chmate; 80 miles from Pinladelphia, and 
near New York Ratiroad. A desirable Farne of 30 acres, 
well located; modern new 2-story house, 9 rooms; good 
barn, sheds, etc., in order , 2 acres 1n strawberries. 1% acres 
blackberries, 1 acre raspberries, 500 peach, 300 pear, 100 apple 
trees, grapes, etc. Price, $1,000; one-half can remain. Also, 
2-Acre ee : 15-Acre Farm, $1,800; 13-Acre Farm, 
$1,500; 5-Acre Farm. Fa 000. For information address 
R. J. BYRNES, Hammonton, New Jersey. 


a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Address 








Don't fait to secure Circmlar and Saimples, free. 
8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt 





‘Guano, Bone, Poudretie, Plaster. 


TAKE NOTICE! The mixing of No. 1 Peruvian 
Guano with worthless Guano, or earth of the same ap- 
pearance, and selling the same for pure is being done ex- 
tensively by Unserupulous Dealers. Those who 
manipulate are so expert in the business, that it is 
almost impossible to detect the fraud. Bags are 
properly branded and made to correspond with the 
original. Country merchants can make a larger 
profit by selling the mixed article. We guarantee 
that we sell to be Pure No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 
Farmers 2nd dealers supplied at the lowest market 
price. 

BONE! Every farmer, gardener and fruit-grower who 
has had experience, knows full well the value of Ground 
Bone asa manure; it is the cheapest and best fer- 
tilizer for the farmer. All soil ‘must have phos- 
phate of lime to make it fertile; vegetation feeds upon 
it, Pure Ground Bone will supply it. Tne Bone we 
sell is collected from our New York markets daily and 
ground, and is, we belicve, the best in the market. 
Farmers and dealers supplied at lowest market 





price. 
POUDRETTE! Common and Double Refined 
Poudrette. The best in the market. 


LAND PLASTER! This article, on some soils, acts like a 
charm. 

The above Fertilizers, together witha large assortment of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 
furnished at Wholesale and Retail. 

BONE-MEAL prepared for horses, cows, swine, poultry, 
etc. Send for Circular. 


CRIFFING & CO., 
Metropolitan Agricultural Warehousc, 
58 and 60 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


GENEVA NURSERY, | 


Geneva, N. Y. 
For Sale the coming Spring, a General Assortment of NUR- 
SERY STOCK, also GRAPE-VINES, of Concord and Ives 
Seedling. Standard Cherry Trees for sale, cheap. 
Send tor Catalogue. 
JPEERLESS POTATO past probation; prodig- 
iously productive; ponderous; pearly; particularly 
—*. Procures prizes plentifully. Perfect paragon, 
-redict Peerless pre-eminent; Peachblow “Played.” Pledge 
pure product, Procure particulars presently. Publication 
and prices to Growers or to Agents Free, 
L. D. SCOTT & CO., Huron, Ohio. 
YEAR-OLD Asparagus Reots, $1.00 per M. 
Kittatinny and Wilson’s Blackberry, $15.00 per M. 
Philadelphia Raspberry, $20.00 per M. 
8. SHERRELD, Belvidere, N. J. 

















MYXHE EMPIRE BERRY BOX gives universal 


satisfaction ; is VERY CHEAP, Get our prices before 
ordering elsewhere. 
EMPIRE BOX CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


VINEGAR Making in 10 Hours.— 
4 g@” Beware of SWINDLERS. 28 As my 
plan of making Vinegar is being extensively sold and used 
fraudulently, notice is hereby given that persons so using 
will be prosecuted tor infringement. For details of plan, 


etc., send three-cent stamp to 
A. D. STRONG, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
é er AM. BASKET CO., New Britain, Ct., Manu- 
“turers of the best and cheapest Verbena Basket, 
Berry ket. and Crate in market. Are selling this year at 
a great reduction for cash. ? 
Circulars free. 

































Col, A. Derrom’s What they say about the 


Bianchard Churn. 


0. S. Bliss, Esq., Secretary of the Vermont Dairymen's 
Association, in his valuable Essay on ** The Managenient of 
a Good Butter Dairy,’ read before the late Annual Meetin 
of the American Dairymen’s Association at Utica, eayes 
“ We usethe Blanchard Churr, and recommend it as sy. 
perior to any other for churning, gathering, working, and 
salting butter, not excepting the venerable and superanny. 
ated up-and-down dash.” 

M. C. Weld, Esq., late Associate Editor of the “ American 
We have been using one of the Blanch. 
ard Churns @ whole season. It does its regular duty, not 
only well, but to Our SUPREME SATISFACTION. Of late the 
Whole work has been done by a girlof fourteen.” 

This Churn is for sale, wholesale and retail, by 


R. H. ALLEN & CO, 


New York, 
GENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR 
Porter Blanchard’s Sons of Concord, N.H, 


INVENTORS’. EXCHANGE, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
Tangible inventions negotiated, 

No goods received unless ordered, 


B. F. KEMP, Proprietor, 


(Rooms 6 and %, up-stairs, American Agriculturist Building.) 


“ROM 4 to 500 Horse. 
power, including Corligg 
Engines, Slide Valve Stationary 
Engines, Portable Engines, ete, 
Also Circular Saw-Mills, Shatting, 
Pulleys, etc., Wheat and Corn- 
Mills, Circular Saws, etc. 
Send for Price-list, 
Wood & Mann Steam- 
Engine Company, 
Works—UTIcA, N. Y. 
Principal Office, 
Cortlandt Street, 


New York. 


rexuk UNIVERSAL 

Twine and Thread 
Cutter isa neat little device, 
which may be attached to 
the coat, vest, lady’s dregs 
por work-box. Saves time, 
twine, thread, fingers, and 
Samples mailed on 
If not satis. 


Agriculturist,” says: “ 
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teeth. 
; receipt of 25c. 
factory, money returned. Address 
_, , GEO. BETTS, Sole Proprietor, 581 Broadway, N, Y. 
First Premium awarded by the Amer, Inst., 1870. 


De La VERGNE & HARE, 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION DEALERS IN 


EGGS, BUTTER, CHEESE, 


AND OTHER PRODUCE, 
No. 299 WASHINGTON-ST., cor. Reade-st., 


J.C. DE La VERGNE, " 
N. D. HARE, NEW YORK. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, New York. 
Hon. D. B. St. John, New- First National Bank, N. Y. 
burgh, N.Y Col. Lockwood L. Doty, N. Y. 
Hox. 58. F. Franklin, ago & Co., Albany, 


q.. 2 Young's A. M. Brumaghim & Co., Ab 

Bldg’s, Montreal. bany, N.Y. 
William A. Young, Cashier Messrs. A. & J.C. 8. Harrison, 
Hope Bank, Albany, N. Y., Bankers, Indianapolis, Ind, 


A PAPER FOR POULTRY-KEEPERS, 


Send for a Specimen. 
A PAPER FOR POULTRY FANCIERS, AND JSST ‘THE PAPER 
FOR AMATEURS. 


Send $1 for One Year’s Subscription. 


The ** POULTRY BULLETIN ” is issued Monthly 
by the Executive Committee of the N. Y. State Poultry So 
ciety. Itis a medium of free intercommunication between 
Fanciers of Poultry and pet Animals of all kinds, and is re 
— as indispensable by most of the best Breeders and 
‘anciers of the country — Its correspondence is extensive, 
and the information given reliable and varied. Address, 
with stamp, or with One Dollar for Subscription, 


THE POULTRY BULLETIN, Box 316, New York. 
Peak WANTED.—100 to 250 Acres improved; 


Southern Iowa, Missouri or Illinois preferred, Ad 
dress, giving description and terms, F. A. W., American 
Agriculturist Office, 24 Broadway, New York. 


Miller, 
N.Y 

















i ADY Agents wanted, to sell the greatest work 
4 onthe subject ever published: 
YUMAN AS A WIFE AND MOTHER, 
By Py H, CHavassk, M.D. 
The only genuine, ungrutilated Edition, officially indorsed ; 
over seventy thousand em sold in England. 
Circulars, etc., mailed free of expense. Address at on 


EVANS, STODDART & CO., 
740 Sansom Street, 
PIRILADELPHIA, 
HEAPEST BOOKSTORE in the World. 
176,872 New aud Old Books on hand, 
Catalogues Nos. 23 te 26, free. Send stamp. 
_LEGGAT BROTHERS, 8 Beekman Street, New York. 
_ Tue Firestpe Favortre, an illustrated monthly family 
journal—filled with original and selected miscellany: 
cents perannum. Send stamp for specimen. 
JOHN P. PEABOLY, Salem, Mass. 
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Land 
Grant 
Bonds 


of the Union Pacific,Des Moines Valley,and Northern Pacific 
Railroad, are received in payment for Lands. Send for Cir- 
cular. CHAS, W. HASSLER, 

24 Broad Street, New York. 


The Burlington & Mo. River R. R. Co. 





Offer about 2,000,000 Acres 


Iowa & Nebraska Lands for Sale 


On 10 Years’ Oredit, at 6 per cent Interest, 


No part of Principal due for two years from purchase and 
afterwards only one-ninth yearly. 


Products will Pay for Land and Improvements. 


The Liberal Credits given; Free Passes 
allowed; small annual payments required; the current 
market value of money, and profits on Stock raising, prove 
these terms Cheaper, easier, and better than to buy U.S. land 
within railroad-land limits at $2.50 per acre, while our prices 
range generally from 4 to 5, 6, 8, and 10 Dollars per acre. 
Quality and local advantages rule the price. 


On these generous Terms the industrious and com- 
petent can buy and pay for a good Farm and Home. In be- 
ginning, it is necessary to have money enough to poy six per 
cent interest on the land, obtain provisions, build a cabin, 
buy a team and agricultural implements till crops are rais- 
ed, which can be done the first season, by commencing in 
early Spring. 

CIRCULARS giving full particulars are supplied gratis, 
and any wishing to induce others to immigrate with them,or 
to forma Colony, are invited to ask for all they want to 
distribute. 

A SECTIONAL MAP, showing exact location of 
{nds for sale in Iowa, is sold for 30 cents, and a similar 
Map of Nebraska Lands is sold for 20 cents, 

GEO. S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner Burlington & Mo. River R. R. Co. 

For Iowa Lands, at BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

For Nebraska Lands, at LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


1,500,000 ACRES 


of the 


THE RICHEST FARMING LANDS 
IN THE WORLD. 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
MiSSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY CO. 
Cans NOW RuNNING. 

The Lands now offered by this Company are mainly within 
20 miles of each. side of the road, extending 170 miles 
along the NEOSHO VALLREY, the richest, finest, and most 
inviting valley for settlement in the West. 

One-third of the labor required at the East in the culture 
of farms will insure here double the amount of crops. 

PRICE OF LAND.—§$2 to $8 per acre; credit of ten years’ 


time 

TERMS OF SALE.—One-tenth down at time of purchase. 
No payment the second year. One-tenth every year after, 
until completion of payments, with annual interest, 

For further information anaes 


Apply to 





- ° ODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, Neosho Falls, Kansas, 





NION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 

Have a Land Grant direct from the Government of 
12,000,000 Acrxs of the Best Farming and Mineral Lands 
in America. 3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the SraTE oF NEBRASKA, in the Great Platte 
VaWey, now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North Latitude 
ina mild and healthy climate, and for grain growing an 
stock raising are unequalled. Prices range from $2.50 to 
$10.00 per acre. GreaT INDUCEMENTS to Settlers with lim- 
ited means. 2,500,000 Acres rich Government lands 
along the road between OMAHA AND NoRTH PraTre,survey- 
ed and open for entry under the Homestead and Pre-emption 
laws and can be taken by Actual Settlers Only. An oppor: 
tunity never before presented for securing homes near a 
great Railroad with all the conveniences of an old settled 
country. New edition of descriptive pamphlets with maps, 
now ready and sent free to all parts of the United States, 
Canada and Europe. 

O. F. DAVIS, 


Address 
Land Commissioner, 
U.P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


“ON TRIAL.”? 


To give a taste of its quality, the $3 Pictorial PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent half a year for 
$1. Samples Free. 

S. R. WELLS, 589 Broadway, N. Y. 


GET THE BEST. 


LEFFEL'S Central-Opening Movable-Comb Bee-Hiye. 
Italian Queens: genuine Alsike Clover Seed; Champion 
Honey Kxtractor. Pure-bred Poultry of al) varieties. Send 








Empire Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


——— 





Office, - = = = 
Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


139 Broadway. 





The EMPIRE has achieved a success unparalleled in the his- 
tory of Life Insurance. 3,349 Policies were issued 
in the first Twelve Months, insuring 
$7,813,850.00, which is the largest initial year’s business 
ever done by a Life Insurance Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Notice the following Liberal Features: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely Non-For- 
feitable from payment of the first annual premium. 

All other Policies Non-Forfeitable after two annual 
payments. 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and abso= 
lutely incontestable after two annual premiums. 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

Onc-third of all premiums loaned to the insured, if 
desired, and no notes required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred Premi- 
ums, and no increase of annual payment on any class of 
policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being re- 
turned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion to his 
contribution thereto. 

’ The business of the Company conducted upon the Mutual 
Plan. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of the 
Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life Policy. 


One Annual Premium Will 2-years and 3 days. 
Two ‘* Premiums continue ia oy oi. 
Three “ 4 y the — s = ae es 
Four “ “ n 8 “ “ 46 # 
Five “ ~ force oT Se 


arts of the coun- 
roadway. 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all 
try. Apply at the Home Office, 139 





OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M.D., Mecical Exam’r, 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent 


COL. JOHN ESTEN COOKE’S 
LIFE OF GENL LEE. 


This is the only authentic ‘“ Life of General Lee ” 
that is now in press; and probably the only one 
of any value that will be published this year. It 
was commenced in 1866, and had General Lee’s 
consent and approval. 

D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
New YORK. 
te" Agents Wanted in all parts of the 
country. 








Small Truck Farm, near New York City. 


For Sale, a valuable Farm of 31 Acres of the best quality 
of land for raising Garden Truck for the N. Y. City markets, 
for which it has been in part devoted. 1t is on Long Island, 
less than 9 miles by the best of roads from the N. Y. City 
Ferries, and in the midst of the celebrated Long Island 
Truck farms, many of which are valued at $400 to $1,000 per 
acre, It has neat, comfertablc, New Buildings, and will be 
sold on casy terms of payment, say one-third to one-half 
cash, and the balance on Bond and Mortgage. Price $10,000. 
Address S. F. GOODING, 





stamp for Circular to LITTLE MAN, Springfield, Ohio. 


Care of American Agriculturist Office, New York. 


Advertising Rates. 
THRMS — (cash before insertion) : 


IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinury Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 littes, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line, 

Last Fage, and 2d and 3d Cover Puges—$2.50 per line 
of agate space fer each insertion.—Page next to Reading 
Matter and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line of agate space. 

IN GERMAN EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, 23 cents per line. 
$1.00 for exch insertion, 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 


Less than four lines, 


IN HEARTH AND HOME 
Ordinary pages, per line (agate measure)............ 40 cents. 
Tth, 19thvrand 20th pageB..........ccccccheccccccsesees +50 CONtS. 
Basiness Notices... 20.2... ccc.ce kee PUhercocctecpausat 60 cents- 
LOGE POO. F505 55.0. 22s ULATION vc whe docked 7 cents. 


Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD & 6O., 
245 BRoADWAY NEW YORE. 








OR SALE.—A FARM of aboui 100 acres of 

choice Land, in a high state of cultivation. A large 
two-story House, with wing, two large Barns, Horse-Barn, 
Corn-house, &c., &c. A large Apple Orchard in bearing; 
Pear, Cherry, Peach, and Smaller Fruit. The farm is well 
watered, good water, good road, located nearly one mile 
northeast from the village of Fulton, which can be seen 
plainly from the House. Price $125 per acre, A portion of 
the purchase money can remain on mortgage. 

SAMUEL B. WHITAKER, ? 

_ CHAS. G, BACON, 
t Executors of the Estate of the late 


Fulton, 
Jas. Whitaker, deceased. 


Oswego Co., N. Y. 


“New! Practical! Complete ! 


A HAND-BOOK OF LAW 
FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


Incomparably superior to any similar work now 





published. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


CABINET ORGAN MUSIC. 2707 Posen 

* having a Reed 
Organ or Melodeon should send for a copy of Kimball’s 
Organ Voluntaries, a New Collection of choice 
Music, especially adapted to the Organ; containing selec- 
tions from the Works of the great Masters, and a number of 
beautiful compositions by some of the best writers in this 
country. Mailed, post-paid, to any address on receipt of 
— 128 pages, neatly bound, price $2.00. Catalogues of 
Music sent free. 


S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
MUSIC-PUBLISHERS, CLEVELAND, 0. 


UNCLE JOSH’ s 


TRUNK FULL OF FUN. 


A Portfolio of first-class Wit and Humor, containing the 
Richest Comical Stories, Cruel Sells, Side-Splitting Jokes, 
Humorous Poetry, Quaint Parodies, Burlesque sermons, 
New Conundrums and Mirth-Provoking Speeches ever pub- 
lished. Interspersed with Curious Puzzles, Amusing Card 
Tricks, Feats of Parlor Magic, and nearly 200 Funny En- 
gravings. Illustrated Cover. Price licents. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 


price. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 18 Ann St., N. Y. 


WE OFFER a General Assortment of Nursery 
Stock. Peach-trees, Concord Grape, Osage, Aspar- 











agus, ye A ag oye pe ey and Blackberry 
ants, at low rates. Send for Catalogue. 
ie CALKINS & BROOKS, Bricksburg, N. J. 





START A NURSERY, 20, 20, Diseram. 
Plants, etc. Price 25 cents. Address, HEIKES' NURSER- 
IES, Dayton, O. (Established 1822.) Price-List free. 


et) FIRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINE,” 
given as a premium for 50 Subscribers to “Our 
Magazine,” the largest and best Dollar Magazine published. 
Other large premiums and cash commissions. Specimens, 
10 cents, W. R. MATTISON, Publisher, Newton, N. J. 


Every Lady’s Work Basket, 
Every Gentleman’s Writing 
Desk, and Every Body’s 
Pocket, 


should be supplied with the ‘‘ NoveLty Knire.” A first- 
rate two-bladed knife, containing the “ Yankee Blade.” 
Best Sewing-Ripper, Nail-Trimmer and Cleaner, Eraser, etc., 











ete. Sent by mail on receipt of $1. Ivory handle, $1.2 ; 
Shell, $1.50; Pearl, extra, $1.50. Address 
A. €. FITCH, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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ANOTHER GREAT 
REDUCTION 


IN 


TEAS. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


And remunerative to Club Organizers. 


THE 


Great American Tea 
COMPANY, 


Have received a full assortment of 


NEW CROP 
THAS 


and many more arriving, with which to supply their cus- 
tomers in all cases, and have again 
EDUCED THE PRIC ES OF ALL THEIR TEAS 

to the lowest point. GOODS WARRANTED TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION in all cases at the following 

LIST OF PRICES: 
OBOLONG, (Black) 50, 60, 70, best 80c. per Ib. 
Pe (Green and Bh: ick) 50, 60, 2. best Soc. per Ib. 
JAPAN, (Uncolored) 80, 90, $100 best $!.10 per lb 
IMPREAT, ag | 70, 80, *o0, $1.00, $1.10, best $1.29 per lb. 
YOUNG HYSON, (Green) 70, ’80, 90, $1.00, best $1.15 per lb. 
GUNPOWDER. és een) $1 26. best $1.40-per Ih. 
ENGLI “a BREAKFAST, (Black) 70, 80, 90, $1.00, best $1.10 

per 


COFFEES 


ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY, always under our own 
supervision and upon our own premises. 
GROUND COFFEE, 15, 20, 25, 30, best S5c. per Ib. 


Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in_that 
erucle: 7 using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DIN- 
NER FEE, which we sell at the low price of 25 cts. per 
meet and warraet to give perfect satisfaction. 

ROASTED (Unground), 5, 30, best 35c. per lb. 
GI RREN (Unroasted), 20, 25, best 30c. per lb. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Let each person wishing to join in a club, say how much 
Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published. Write the names, kinds, and 
amounts plainly ona ¥Bst,and when the club is complete 
send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in 
separate packages, and mark the name upon them, with the 
cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders,and no more. 
The cost of transportation, the members of the club can di- 
vide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Consumers can save5to8 profits by purchasing of 


Address 
THE 


Great American Tea Comp’y, 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O. Box, 5,643. NEW YORK CITY. 


Bones as Manure. 


For fall and explicit directions for the use of bones, bone- 
dust, etc., see our March numer, price 10 cents. Address 
Journal. of Chemistry , 150. Congreés Street, Boston. 


ANY BOOK! Samples 
Send $ Stamps for postage. R 
The ADJUSTABLE BOOK- COVER, for School ‘" 
EP. Books. Neat, Cheap. Self-sealing. Address. 


P. Van Everen, | i9t Fulton St., N. Y. 








ECURE for investment, POPULAR for purchasing 
§ Landin the West. Rea‘, 


“LAND GRANT BONDS,” 
on anolner page. 

'AFT’S Portable Hot-Air, Vapor and Shower-Bathing 

Apparatus. Address Portable Bath Co., Sag Harbor,N.Y. 











THEA- NEC sayy) Thea-Nectar 


isa 


BLACK TEA 


with 


GREEN TEA 
FLAVOR, 


and will 





Suit all tastes. 


Warranted Satisfactory. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


And for sale Wholesale only by the 


GREAT ATEANTIC-& PACIFIC TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 5,506. No. 8 Church St., N. Y. 


Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


UNIVERSAL 





CLOTHES. WRINGER; 


This Wringer, so long offered a8 a premium by the Agri- 
culturist, because it is known to be “the best,” still stands 
unrivaled for strength and durability. Its sale con- 
stantly increases, as those who are induced to buy other 
kinds, which sooner wear out, are sure to get the Uniwer= 
sal as their second purchase. 

It has Rowell’s Patent Cogs (in no other wringer), with 
long and strong, alternate teeth, which can separate widely, 
or crowd closely together without binding, or losing their 
power. 

These are protected by the Patent Stop, or screen, above 
the cogs, which prevents them from entirely separating; so 
the UNIVERSAL WRINGER never plays out 








LS 
of gears yet the rolls can separate far enough to pass the 
largest article easily. All other wringers, whether with 
plain or spiral cogs, are not protected by this stop (which 
is patented), and when a large article passes between the 








rolls, the cogs separate entirely, and lose their 
power, making the machine no better than a friction 
wringer, when the strain is hardest, and the cogs most 
needed. € 

The UNIVERSAL is sold as low as any other licensed 
wringer, and kept by dealers generally. For wholesale 
terms, address 

Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 

R. C. BROWNING, President, 
32 Cortlandt St., New York, 


PEARS 


STANDARD TREES. 
EXTRA SIZE. 
SUPERB!! 
Geneva,N.¥. _T. C. MAXWELL & BROS, 
pPREMIUM MAGIE HOGS AND POULTRY.— 
Bred and Shipped by L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga 
Co., Ohio. All persons wishing to improve their breed of 


Hogs are reque ‘sted to send for circular of prices, and other 
valuable information, frec. 


~ ‘Whe New Hedge Plant. 
For description, with dire eae for culture, and prices 


of the Cratagus pyranth alba, ply to 
Pi ALSONS she CO.. Flushing g, 




















50: CALLING-CARDS FOR 5 


CTS. 
ent toany address, post-paid. Eve rybo fh Should 


have them. Printed in latest style. Addr - 
ILL & CO., Printers, “Albany, N N. 





STEAM- ENGINES 


Equaled by none in Combined Merits of 
Capacity, Economy, Durability, Sim- 
plicity, and Perfection. 


OUR PORTABLE ENGINE, 


Mounted on Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; is set upon legs anq 
timbers; occupies little room; needs no brickwork; {g 
suitable for use in any place where a power is required 
in Milis, Shops, Foundries or Printing-Rooms, or in Stock 
Barns, for grinding, cutting, and steaming food for stock, 
The 


STATIONARY ENGINE 


Is complete with Governor, Pump, and Heater, with con. 
nections fitted. The 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, 


Supplied with Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; is mounted on wheels, 
with pole for attaching horses for moving from place to 
place; is suitable for Grain Threshing, Corn Shelling, 
Wood and Shingle Sawing, &e. 

Circulars, with description and prices, furnished on appli- 
cation to 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


EATON, MADISON CO., NEW —— 





The Eumelan Grape 


Was awarded the following First Premiums 
for quality during the Fall of 1869: 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society (Philadel- 


Dic sik asebkasdadsiesudtebsbubsaxesnevaenen eve “— 18, 16, 
Ohio State Fair (Toledo)... .....csccecossvessscece 13, 16, 
New York State Fair (Elmira) ..............-.6- * 18, 1@ 
Geneva Horticultural Society (Geneva, N. Y.) “« 32 
Hammondsport Grape Exhibition.............. “« 2.2 
N. Y. State Grape-Growers’ Exhibition (Can- 

BD ci ca doskankabessensid FAs > <hasenetonsass Oct. 5, 6 


Ohio Grape-Growers’ Association (Cleveland). * Koa 
Lake Shore Grape-Growers’ Association 
GOs BE! Rican ccaceeckccswessedandbanetinsesnes “ be 
Also at many important Exhibitions in 1870. 

These are the strongest commendations of its quality, and 
the universal reputation this Grape has gained the past 
three years, in addition to its previous history, will make 
for it a very general demand. 

ge Our stock of Plants is produced from the original 
Vines, which are growing in our own grounds, and every 
one is warranted true to name. 

By reason of the great success of the Eumelan Grape 
wherever it has been planted, both North and South, as well 
as East and West, and its superior worth to all others, Tus 
FiLoripa IMPROVEMENT Company of the City of New York 
have purchased of us for Spring planting Ten ‘rhousand 
Dollars’ worth of Eumelan Vines, of our best quality, with 
the view of propagating it extensively, and making the 
most extensive Vineyard in the State with the Eu:elan 
Grape alone. 

We have yet a sufficient stock of these Vines to supply 4 
very large demand, and offer them at as low rates as the 
same class of Vines can be obtained elsewhere. 

Our terms to Agents and Canvassers are very liberal. 
Posters and descriptive Pamphlet, with Price List and Can- 
vasser’s terms, will be sent upon application. 

Tropuy Tomato Seed given as premium with Vines. 

HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
*Tona,” near Peekskill, 
Westchester Co., Ne w York, 





Garden & Flower Secds. 


Unsurpassed in quality by any sold in the country. Sent 
by mail, postage paid. Send for Catalogue. 
AGRICULTURAL’ IMPLEMENTS 
of every variety 
PURE PERUVIAN GUANO, PONE-DUST 
and other Fertilizers. For saic, wholesale or retail, at low 


prices. 
JOHN — BILT & BR oT HERS, 
3 Fulton Street, New ror 


mm br 5 ora > 
SMALL FRU! TS CHEAP! 
Good Concords, $17.00 p r 1,000; Clarke Raspherries one 

per 1,009. Othe r Sto in pl ‘Opol tion, Kumelan Pood 4 
half price. See Vin ves by mail,” last page of Febraaif 
Number, Send for Circ wl: ur, 


Ss. J. ALLIS, 


North East, Pa. 


 RHODODENDRO RS, 
For prices of both seedling and grafted plants, apply to 
PARSONS & CO., Flushins 





BEA APE WV IN ES. _DELAW ARE, wit oth- 
er sorts, at low r: ates. : . 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y¥- 














